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THE LEMNIAN.! 


BY JOHN 


HE pushed the matted locks 
from his brow as he peered 
into the mist. His hair was 
thick with salt, and his eyes 
smarted from the green-wood 
fire on the poop. The four 
slaves who crouched beside the 
thwarts —Carians with thin 
birdlike faces—were in a piti- 
able case, their hands blue 
with oar-weals and the lash 
marks on their shoulders be- 
ginning to gape from sun and 
sea. The Lemnian himself 
bore marks of ill-usage. His 
cloak was still sopping, his 
eyes heavy with watching, and 
his lips black and cracked with 
thirst. Two days before the 
storm had caught him and 
swept his little craft into mid- 
Aigean. He was a sailor, 
come of sailor stock, and he 
had fought the gale manfully 
and well. But the sea had 
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burst his water-jars, and the 
torments of drought had been 
added to his toil. He had been 
driven south almost to Scyros, 
but had found no harbour. 
Then a weary day with the 
oars had brought him close to 
the Eubcean shore, when a 
freshet of storm drove him sea- 
ward again. Now at last in 
this northerly creek of Sciathos 
he had found shelter and a 
spring. But it was a perilous 
place, for there were robbers in 
the bushy hills—mainland men 
who loved above all things to 
rob an islander: and out at 
sea, a8 he looked towards 
Pelion, there seemed something 
adoing which boded little good. 
There was deep water beneath 
a ledge of cliff, half covered by 
a tangle of wildwood. So Atta 
lay in the bows, looking 
through the trails of vine at 
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the racing tides now reddening 
in the dawn. 

The storm had hit others 
besides him, it seemed. The 
channel was full of ships, aim- 
less ships that tossed between 
tide and wind. Looking closer, 
he saw that they were all 
wreckage. There had been 
tremendous doings in the north, 
and a navy of some sort had 
come to grief. Atta was a 
prudent man, and knew that 
a broken fleet might be danger- 
ous. There might be men 
lurking in the maimed galleys 
who would make short work 
of the owner of a battered but 
navigable craft. At first he 
thought that the ships were 
these of the Hellenes. The 
troublesome fellows were every- 
where in the islands, stirring 
up strife and robbing the old 
lords. But the tides running 
strongly from the east were 
bringing some of the wreckage 
in an eddy into the bay. He 
lay closer and watched the 
spars and splintered poops as 
they neared him. These were 
no galleys of the Hellenes. 
Then came a drowned man, 
swollen and horrible: then 
another—swarthy, hook-nosed 
fellows, all yellow with the sea. 
Atta was puzzled. They must 
be the men from the East 
about whom he had been hear- 
ing. Long ere he left Lemnos 
there had been news about the 
Persians. They were coming 
like locusts out of the dawn, 
swarming over Ionia and 
Thrace, men and ships numer- 
ous beyond telling. They 
meant no ill to _ honest 
islanders: a little earth and 
water were enough to win 
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their friendship. But they 
meant death to the tPpis of 
the Hellenes. Atta was on the 
side of the invaders ; he wished 
them well in their war with his 
ancient foes. They would eat 
them up, Athenians, Lacedx- 
monians, Corinthians, Aigina- 
tans, men of Argos and Elis, 
and none would be left to 
trouble him. But in the mean- 
time something had gonewrong. 
Clearly there had been no 
battle. As the bodies butted 
against the side of the galley 
he hooked up one or two and 
found no trace of a wound. 
Poseidon had grown cranky, 
and had claimed victims. The 
god would be appeased by this 
time, and all would go well. 
Danger being past, he bade 
the men get ashore and fill the 
water-skins. ‘“God’s curse on 
all Hellenes,” he said, as he 
soaked up the cold water from 
the spring in the thicket. 
About noon he set sail again. 
The wind sat in the north-east, 
but the wall of Pelion turned 
it into a light stern breeze 
which carried him swiftly west- 
ward. The four slaves, still 
leg-weary and arm-weary, lay 
like logs beside the thwarts. 
Two slept; one munched some 
salty figs; the fourth, the 
headman, stared wearily for- 
ward, with ever and again a 
glance back at his master. 
But the Lemnian never looked 
his way. His head was on 
his breast as he steered, and 
he brooded on the sins of the 
Hellenes. He was of the old 
Pelasgian stock, the first lords 
of the land, who had come out 
of the soil at the call of God. 
The pillaging northmen had 
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crushed his folk out of the 
mainlands and most of the 
islands, but in Lemnos they 
had met their match. It was 
a family story how every grown 
male had been slain, and how 
the women long after had 
slaughtered their conquerors in 
the night. ‘“Lemnian deeds,” 
said the Hellenes, when they 
wished to speak of some shame- 
ful thing: but to Atta the 
shame was a glory to be cher- 
ished for ever. He and his 
kind were the ancient people, 
and the gods loved old things, 
as these new folk would find. 
Very especially he hated the 
men of Athens. Had not one 
of their captains, Miltiades, 
beaten the lLemnians and 
brought the island under 
Athenian sway. True, it was 
a rule only in name, for any 
Athenian who came alone to 
Lemnos would soon be cleaving 
the air from the highest cliff- 
top. But the thought irked 
his pride, and he gloated over 
the Persians’ coming. The 
Great King from beyond the 
deserts would smite these out- 
rageous upstarts. Atta would 
willingly give earth and water. 
It was the whim of a 
fantastic barbarian, and 
would be well repaid if the 
bastard Hellenes were de- 
stroyed. They spoke his own 
tongue, and worshipped his 
own gods, and yet did evil. 
Let the nemesis of Zeus devour 
them ! 

The wreckage pursued him 
everywhere. Dead men should- 
ered the side of the galley, and 
the straits were stuck full of 
things like monstrous buoys, 
where tall ships had foundered. 
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At Artemision he thought he 
saw signs of an anchored fleet 
with the low poops of the 
Hellenes, and sheered off to 
the northern shores. There, 
looking towards Cita and the 
Malian Gulf, he found an an- 
chorage at sunset. The waters 
were ugly and the times ill, 
and he had come on an enter- 
prise bigger than he had 
dreamed. The Lemnian was 
a stout fellow, but he had no 
love for needless danger. He 
laughed mirthlessly as he 
thought of his errand, for he 
was going to Hellas, to the 
shrine of the Hellenes. 

It was a woman’s doing, like 
most crazy enterprises. Three 
years ago his wife had laboured 
hard in childbirth, and had had 
the whims of labouring women. 
Up in the keep of Larisa, on 
the windy hillside, there had 
been heart-searching and talk 
about the gods. The little 
olive-wood Hermes, the very 
private and particular god of 
Atta’s folk, was good enough 
in simple things like a lamb- 
ing or a harvest, but he was 
scarcely fit for heavy tasks. 
Atta’s wife declared that her 
lord lacked piety. There were 
mainland gods who repaid 
worship, but his scorn of all 
Hellenes made him blind to 
the merits of those potent 
divinities. At first Atta re- 
sisted. There was Attic blood 
in his wife, and he strove to 
argue with her unorthodox 
craving. But the woman per- 
sisted, and a Lemnian wife, as 
she is beyond other wives in 
virtue and comeliness, is be- 
yond them in stubbornness of 
temper. A second time she 
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was with child, and nothing 
would content her but that 
Atta should make his prayers 
to the stronger gods. Dodona 
was far away, and long ere he 
reached it his throat would be 
cut in the hills. But Delphi 
was but two days’ journey 
from the Malian coast, and the 
god of Delphi, the Far-Darter, 
had surprising gifts, if one 
were to credit travellers’ tales. 
Atta yielded with an ill grace, 
and out of his wealth devised 
an offering to Apollo. So on 
this July day he found himself 
looking across the gulf to Kal- 
lidromos, bound for a Hellenic 
shrine, but hating all Hellenes 
in his soul. A verse of Homer 
consoled him—the words which 
Phocion spoke to Achilles. 
“Verily even the gods may be 
turned, they whose excellence 
and honour and strength are 
greater than thine; yet even 
these do men, when they pray, 
turn from their purpose with 
offerings of incense and pleas- 
ant vows.” The Far-Darter 
must hate the #8pis of these 
Hellenes, and be the more 
ready to avenge it since they 
dared to claim his counten- 
ance. ‘No race has ownership 
in the gods,” a Lemnian song- 
maker had said when Atta had 
been questioning the ways of 
Poseidon. 

The following dawn found 
him coasting past the north 
end of Eubcea in the thin fog 
of a windless summer morn. 
He steered by the peak of 
Othrys and a spur of Cita, as 
he had learnt from a slave who 
had travelled the road. Pres- 
ently he was in the muddy 
Malian waters, and the sun 
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was scattering the mist on the 
landward side. And then he 
became aware of a greater 
commotion than Poseidon’s 
play with the ships off Pelion. 
A murmur like a _ winter’s 
storm came seawards. He low- 
ered the sail, which he had set 
to catch a chance breeze, and 
bade the men rest on their 
oars. An earthquake seemed 
to be tearing at the roots of 
the hills. 

The mist rolled up, and his 
hawk eyes saw a strange sight. 
The water was green and still 
around him, but shoreward it 
changed its colour. It was a 
dirty red, and things bobbed 
about in it like the Persians 
in the creek of Sciathos. On 
the strip of shore, below the 
sheer wall of Kallidromos, men 
were fighting — myriads of 
men, for away towards Locris 
they stretched in ranks and 
banners and tents till the eye 
lost them in the haze. There 
was no sail on the queer, 
muddy, red-edged sea; there 
was no man on the hills: but 
on that one flat ribbon of sand 
all the nations of the earth 
were warring. He remembered 
about the place: Thermopylz 
they called it, the Gate of the 
Hot Springs. The Hellenes 
were fighting the Persians in 
the pass for their Fatherland. 

Atta was prudent and loved 
not other men’s quarrels. He 
gave the word to the rowers 
to row seaward. In twenty 
strokes they were in the mist 
again. ... 

Atta was prudent, but he was 
also stubborn. He spent the 
day in a creek on the northern 
shore of the gulf, listening to 
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the weird hum which came over 
the waters out of the haze. 
He cursed the delay. Up on 
Kallidromos would be clear dry 
air and the path to Delphi 
among the oak woods. The 
Hellenes could not be fighting 
everywhere at once. He might 
find some spot on the shore, far 
in their rear, where he could 
land and gain the hills. There 
was danger indeed, but once 
on the ridge he would be safe ; 
and by the time he came back 
the Great King would have 
swept the defenders into the 
sea, and be well on the road 
for Athens. He asked himself 
if it were fitting that a Lemnian 
should be stayed in his holy 
task by the struggles of Hellene 
and Barbarian. His thoughts 
flew to his steading at Larisa, 
and the dark-eyed wife who 
was awaiting his homecoming. 
He could not return without 
Apollo’s favour: his manhood 
and the memory of his lady’s 
eyes forbade it. So late in the 
afternoon he pushed off again 
and steered his galley for the 
south. 

About sunset the mist cleared 
from the sea ; but the dark falls 
swiftly in the shadow of the 
high hills, and Atta had no 
fear. With the night the hum 
sank to a whisper; it seemed 
that the invaders were drawing 
off to camp, for the sound re- 
ceded to the west. At the last 
light the Lemnian touched a 
rock-point well to the rear of 
the defence. He noticed that 
the spume at the tide’s edge 
was reddish and stuck to his 
hands like gum. Of a surety 
much blood was flowing on 
that coast. 
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He bade his slaves return to 
the north shore and lie hidden 
to await him. When he came 
back he would light a signal 
fire on the topmost bluff of 
Kallidromos. Let them watch 
for it and come to take him off. 
Then he seized his bow and 
quiver, and his short hunting- 
spear, buckled his cloak about 
him, saw that the gift to Apollo 
was safe in the folds of it, and 
marched sturdily up the hill- 
side. 

The moon was in her first 
quarter, a slim horn which at 
her rise showed only the faint 
outline of the hill. Atta plod- 
ded steadfastly on, but he found 
the way hard. This was not 
like the crisp sea-turf of Lemnos, 
where among the barrows of 
the ancient dead sheep and 
kine could find sweet fodder. 
Kallidromos ran up as steep as 
the roof of a barn. Cytisus 
and thyme and juniper grew 
rank, but above all the place 
was strewn with rocks, leg- 
twisting boulders, and great 
cliffs where eagles dwelt. Being 
a seaman, Atta had his bear- 
ings. The path to Delphi left 
the shore road near the Hot 
Springs, and went south by a 
rift of the mountain. Ifhe went 
up the slope in a bee-line he 
must strike it in time and find 
better going. Still it was an 
eery place to be tramping after 
dark. The Hellenes had strange 
gods of the thicket and hillside, 
and he had no wish to intrude 
upon their sanctuaries. He 
told himself that next to the 
Hellenes he hated this country 
of theirs, where a man sweltered 
in hot jungles or tripped among 
hidden crags. He sighed for 
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the cool beaches below Larisa, 
where the surf was white as 
' the snows of Samothrace, and 
the fisher-boys sang round their 
smoking broth-pots. 

Presently he found a path. 
It was not the mule road, worn 
by many feet, that he had looked 
for, but a little track which 
twined among the boulders. 
Still it eased his feet, so he 
cleared the thorns from his 
sandals, strapped his belt 
tighter, and stepped out more 
confidently. Up and up he 
went, making odd detours 
among the crags. Once he 
came to a promontory, and, 


looking down, saw lights 
twinkling from the Hot 
Springs. He had thought the 


course lay more southerly, but 
consoled himself by remember- 
ing that a mountain path must 
have many windings. The 
great matter was that he was 
ascending, for he knew that 
he must cross the ridge of 
(Eta before he struck the 
Locrian glens that led to the 
Far-Darter’s shrine. 

At what seemed the summit 
of the first ridge he halted for 
breath, and, prone on the thyme, 
looked back to sea. The Hot 
Springs were hidden, but across 
the gulf a single light shone 
from the far shore. He guessed 
that by this time his galley 
had been beached and his slaves 
were cooking supper. The 
thought made him homesick. 
He had beaten and cursed these 
slaves of his times without 
number, but now in this strange 
land he felt them kinsfolk, men 
of his own household. Then he 
told himself he was no better 
than a woman. Had he not 
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gone sailing to Chalcedon and 
distant Pontus, many months’ 
journey from home, while this 
was but a trip of days? Ina 
week he would be welcomed 
by a smiling wife, with a 
friendly god behind him. 

The track still bore west, 
though Delphi lay in the 
south. Moreover, he had come 
to a broader road running 
through a little tableland. The 
highest peaks of Cita were 
dark against the sky, and 
around him was a flat glade 
where oaks whispered in the 
night breezes. By this time 
he judged from the stars that 
midnight had passed, and he 
began to consider whether, 
now that he was beyond the 
fighting, he should not sleep 
and wait for dawn. He made 
up his mind to find a shelter, 
and, in the aimless way of the 
night traveller, pushed on and 
on in the quest of it. The truth 
is his mind was on Lemnos, 
and a dark-eyed, white-armed 
dame spinning in the evening 
by the threshold. His eyes 
roamed among the oak - trees, 
but vacantly and idly, and 
many & mossy corner was 
passed unheeded. He forgot 
his ill-temper, and hummed 
cheerfully the song his reapers 
sang in the barley - fields be- 
low his orchard. It was a 
song of seamen turned hus- 
bandmen, for the gods it 
called on were the gods of 
the sea.... 


Suddenly he found himself 
crouching among the young 
oaks, peering and listening. 
There was something coming 
from the west. It was like the 
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first mutterings of a storm in 
a narrow harbour, a steady 
rustling and whispering. It 
was not wind; he knew winds 
too well to be deceived. It 
was the tramp of light-shod 
feet among the twigs — many 
feet, for the sound remained 
steady, while the noise of a 
few men will rise and fall. 
They were coming fast and 
coming silently. The war had 
reached far up Kallidromos. 

Atta had played this game 
often in the little island wars. 
Very swiftly he ran back and 
away from the path up the 
slope which he knew to be 
the first ridge of Kallidromos. 
The army, whatever it might 
be, was on the Delphian road. 
Were the Hellenes about to 
turn the flank of the Great 
King? 

A moment later he laughed 
at his folly. For the men be- 
gan to appear, and they were 
coming to meet him, coming 
from the west. Lying close 
in the brushwood he could 
see them clearly. It was well 
he had left the road, for they 
stuck to it, following every 
winding — crouching, too, like 
hunters after deer. The first 
man he saw was a Hellene, 
but the ranks behind were no 
Hellenes. There was no glint 
of bronze or gleam of fair 
skin. They were dark, long- 
haired fellows, with spears like 
his own, and round Eastern 
caps, and egg-shaped buck- 
lers. Then Atta rejoiced. It 
was the Great King who was 
turning the flank of the 
Hellenes. They guarded the 
gate, the fools, while the enemy 
slipped through the roof. 
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He did not rejoice long. The 
van of the army was narrow 
and kept to the path, but the 
men behind were straggling 
all over the hillside. Another 
minute and he would be dis- 
covered. The thought was 
cheerless. It was true that 
he was an islander and 
friendly to the Persian, but 
up on the heights who would 
listen to his tale? He would 
be taken for a spy, and one 
of those thirsty spears would 
drink his blood. It must be 
farewell to Delphi for the 
moment, he thought, or fare- 
well to Lemnos for ever. 
Crouching low, he ran back 
and away from the path to 
the crest of the sea-ridge of 
Kallidromos, 

The men came no nearer 
him. They were keeping 
roughly to the line of the 
path, and drifted through the 
oak wood before him, an army 
without end. He had scarcely 
thought there were so many 
fighting men in the world. 
He resolved to lie there on 
the crest, in the hope that 
ere the first light they would 
be gone. Then he would push 
on to Delphi, leaving them to 
settle their quarrels behind 
him. These were the hard 
times for a pious pilgrim. 

But another noise caught 
his ear from the right. The 
army had flanking squad- 
rons, and men were coming 
along the ridge. Very bitter 
anger rose in Atta’s heart. 
He had cursed the Hellenes, 
and now he cursed the Bar- 
barians no less. Nay, he 
cursed all war, that spoiled 
the errands of peaceful folk. 
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And then, seeking safety, he 
dropped over the crest on to 
the steep shoreward face of 
the mountain. 

In an instant his breath 
had gone from him. He slid 
down a long slope of screes, 
and then with a gasp found 
himself falling sheer into space. 
Another second and he was 
caught in a tangle of bush, 
and then dropped once more 
upon screes, where he clutched 
desperately for handhold. 
Breathless and bleeding he 
came to anchor on a shelf 
of greensward, and found him- 
self blinking up at the crest 
which seemed to tower a 
thousand feet above. There 
were men on the crest now. 
He heard them speak and felt 
that they were looking down. 

The shock kept him still till 
the men had passed. Then 
the terror of the place gripped 
him, and he tried feverishly to 
retrace his steps. A dweller 
all his days among gentle 
downs, he grew dizzy with the 
sense of being hung in space. 
But the only fruit of his efforts 
was to set him slipping again. 
This time he pulled up at a 
root of gnarled oak, which 
overhung the sheerest cliff 
on Kallidromos. The danger 
brought his wits back. He 
sullenly reviewed his case, and 
found it desperate. 

He could not go back, and, 
even if he did, he would meet 
the Persians. If he went on 
he would break his neck, or at 
the best fall into the Hellenes’ 
hands. Oddly enough he 
feared his old enemies less 
than his friends. He did not 
think that the Hellenes would 


butcher him. Again, he might 
sit perched in his eyrie till 
they settled their quarrel, or 
he fell off. He rejected this 
last way. Fall off he should 
for certain, unless he kept 
moving. Already he was 
retching with the vertigo of 
the heights. 

It was growing lighter. 
Suddenly he was looking not 
into a black world, but to a 
pearl- grey floor far beneath 
him. It was the sea, the thing 
he knew and loved. The sight 
screwed up his courage. He 
remembered that he was a 
Lemnian and a seafarer. He 
would be conquered neither by 
rock, nor by Hellene, nor by 
the Great King. Least of all 
by the last, who was a bar- 
barian. Slowly, with clenched 
teeth and narrowed eyes, he 
began to clamber down a ridge 
which flanked the great cliff of 
Kallidromos. His plan was to 
reach the shore and take the 
road to the east before the 
Persians eompleted their cir- 
cuit. Some instinct told him 
that a great army would not 
take the track he had mounted 
by. There must be some longer 
and easier way debouching far- 
ther down the coast. He 
might yet have the good 
luck to slip between them 
and the sea. 

The two hours which fol- 
lowed tried his courage hard. 
Thrice he fell, and only a 
juniper-root stood between him 
and death. His hands grew 
ragged, and his nails were 
worn to the quick. He had 
long ago lost his weapons; his 
cloak was in shreds, all save 
the breast fold which held the 
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gift to Apollo. The heavens 
brightened, but he dared not 
look around. He knew he was 
traversing awesome places, 
where a goat could scarcely 
tread. Many times he gave 
up hope of life. His head was 
swimming, and he was so 
deadly sick that often he had 
to lie gasping on some shoulder 
of rock less steep than the rest. 
But his anger kept him to his 
purpose. He was filled with 
fury at the Hellenes. It was 
they and their folly that had 
brought him these mischances. 
Some day... 


He found himself sitting 
blinking on the shore of the 
sea. A furlong off the water 
was lapping on the reefs. A 
man, larger than human in the 
morning mist, was standing 
above him. 

“Greeting, stranger,” said 
the voice. “By Hermes, you 
choose the difficult roads to 
travel.” 

Atta felt for broken bones, 
and, reassured, struggled to 
his feet. 

**God’s curse upon all moun- 
tains,” he said. He staggered 
to the edge of the tide and 
laved his brow. The savour 
of salt revived him. He turned 
to find the tall man at his 
elbow, and noted how worn 
and ragged he was, and yet 
how upright. 

“When a pigeon is flushed 
from the rocks there is a hawk 
near,” said the voice. 

Atta wasangry. “A hawk!” 
he cried. “Nay, an army of 
eagles. There will be some 
rare flushing of Hellenes before 
evening.” 
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“What frightened you, Is- 
lander?” the stranger asked. 
“Did a wolf bark up on the 
hillside ?” 

“Ay, awolf. The wolf from 
the East with a multitude of 
wolflings. There will be fine 
eating soon in the pass.” 

The man’s face grew dark. 
He put his hand to his mouth 
and called. Half a dozen sen- 
tries ran to join him. He 
spoke to them in the harsh 
Lacedzmonian speech which 
made Atta sick to hear. They 
talked with the back of the 
throat, and there was not an 
‘‘s” in their words. 

“There is mischief in the 
hills,’ the first man _ said. 
“This islander has been fright- 
ened down over the rocks. 
The Persian is stealing a march 
on us.” 

The sentries laughed. One 
quoted a proverb about island 
courage. Atta’s wrath flared 
and he forgot himself. He had 
no wish to warn the Hellenes, 
but it irked his pride to be 
thought a liar. He began to 
tell his story hastily, angrily, 
confusedly: and the men still 
laughed. 

Then he turned eastward 
and saw the proof before him. 
The light had grown and the 
sun was coming up over Pelion. 
The first beam fell on the east- 
ern ridge of Kallidromos, and 
there, clear on the sky - line, 
was the proof. The Persian 
was making a wide circuit, but 
moving shoreward. In a little 
he would be at the coast, and 
by noon at the Hellenes’ rear. 

His hearers doubted no more. 
Atta was hurried forward 
through the lines of the Greeks 
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to the narrow throat of the 
pass, where behind a rough 
rampart of stones lay the Lace- 
dzemonian headquarters. He 
was still giddy from the 
heights, and it was in a giddy 
dream that he traversed the 
misty shingles of the beach 
amid ranks of sleeping war- 
riors. It was a grim place, 
for there were dead and dying 
in it, and blood on every stone. 
But in the lee of the wall little 
fires were burning and slaves 
were cooking breakfast. The 
smell of roasting flesh came 
pleasantly to his nostrils, and 
he remembered that he had 
had no meal since he crossed 
the gulf. 

Then he found himself the 
centre of a group who had the 
air of kings. They looked as 
if they had been years in war. 
Never had he seen faces so 
worn and so terribly scarred. 
The hollows in their cheeks 
gave them the air of smiling, 
and yet they were grave. 
Their scarlet vests were torn 
and muddied, and the armour 
which lay near was dinted like 
the scrap-iron before a smithy 
door. But what caught his 
attention were the eyes of the 
men. They glittered as no 
eyes he had ever seen before 
glittered. The sight cleared 
his bewilderment and took the 
pride out of his heart. He 
could not pretend to despise 
a folk who looked like Ares 
fresh from the wars of the 
Immortals. 

They spoke among them- 
selves in quiet voices. Scouts 
came and went, and once or 
twice one of the men, taller 
than the rest, asked Atta a 
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question. The Lemnian sat in 
the heart of the group, sniffing 
the smell of cooking, and look- 
ing at the rents in his cloak 
and the long scratches on his 
legs. Something was pressing 
on his breast, and he found 
that it was Apollo’s gift. He 
had forgotten all about it. 
Delphi seemed beyond the 
moon, and his errand a child’s 
dream. 

Then the King, for so he 
thought of the tall man, 
spoke— 

“You have done us a ser- 
vice, Islander. The Persian is 
at our back and front, and 
there will be no escape for 
those who stay. Our allies 
are going home, for they do 
not share our vows. We of 
Lacedemon wait in the pass. 
If you go with the men of 
Corinth you will find a place 
of safety before noon. No 
doubt in the Euripus there is 
some boat to take you to your 
own land.” 

He spoke courteously, not in 
the rude Athenian way; and 
somehow the quietness of his 
voice and his glittering eyes 
roused wild longings in Atta’s 
heart. His island pride was 
face to face with a greater— 
greater than he had ever 
dreamed of. 

“Bid yon cooks give me 
some broth,” he said gruffly. 
“T am faint. After I have 
eaten I will speak with you.” 

He was given food, and as 
he ate he thought. He was on 
trial before these men of Lace- 
demon. More, the old faith 
of the islands, the pride of the 
first masters, was at stake in 
his hands. He had boasted 
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that he and his kind were the 
last of the men; now these 
Hellenes of Lacedemon were 
preparing a great deed, and 
they deemed him unworthy to 
share in it. They offered him 
safety. Could he brook the 
insult? He had forgotten that 
the cause of the Persian was 
his ; that the Hellenes were the 
foes of his race. He saw only 
that the last test of manhood 
was preparing, and the man- 
hood in him rose to greet the 
trial. An odd wild ecstasy 
surged in his veins. It was 
not the lust of battle, for he 
had no love of slaying, or hate 
for the Persian, for he was his 
friend. It was the sheer joy 
of proving that the Lemnian 
stock had a starker pride than 
these men of Lacedemon. 
They would die for their father- 
land and their vows; but he, 
for a whim, a scruple, a delicacy 
of honour. His mind was so 
clear that no other course 
occurred to him. There was 
only one way for a man. He, 
too, would be dying for his 
fatherland, for through him 
the island race would be 
ennobled in the eyes of gods 
and men. 

Troops were filing fast to the 
east—Thebans, Corinthians. 

“Time flies, Islander,” said 
the King’s voice. ‘The hours 
of safety are slipping past.” 

Atta looked up carelessly. 
“T will stay,” he said. ‘“God’s 
curse on all Hellenes! Little I 
care for your quarrels. It is 
nothing to me if your Hellas is 
under the heel of the East. 
But I care much for brave 
men. It shall never be said 
that a man of Lemnos, a son 
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of the old race, fell back when 
Death threatened. Istay with 
you, men of Lacedzemon.” 

The King’s eyes glittered ; 
they seemed to peer into his 
heart. 

‘“‘It appears they breed men 
in the islands,” he said. “But 
you err. Death does not 
threaten. Death awaits us.” 

“Tt is all one,” said Atta. 
“But I crave a boon. Let me 
fight my last fight by your 
side. I am of older stock than 
you, and a king in my own 
country. I would strike my 
last blow among kings.” 


There was an hour of respite 
before battle was joined, and 
Atta spent it by the edge of the 
sea. He had been given arms, 
and in girding himself for the 
fight he had found Apollo’s 
offering in his breastfold. He 
was done with the gods of the 
Hellenes. His offering should 
go to the gods of his own 
people. So, calling upon 
Poseidon, he flung the little 
gold cup far out to sea. It 
flashed in the sunlight, and 
then sank in the soft green 
tides so noiselessly that it 
seemed as if the hand of the 
Sea-god had been stretched to 
take it. “Hail, Poseidon!” 
the Lemnian cried. “I am 
bound this day for the Ferry- 
man. To you only I make 
prayer, and to the little Hermes 
of Larisa. Be kind to my kin 
when they travel the sea, and 
keep them islanders and sea- 
farers for ever. Hail and fare- 
well, God of my own folk!” 

Then, while the little waves 
lapped on the white sand, Atta 
madeasong. He was thinking 
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of the homestead far up in the 
green downs, looking over to 
the snows of Samothrace. At 
this hour in the morning there 
would be a tinkle of sheep-bells 
as the flocks went down to the 
low pastures. Cool winds 
would be blowing, and the 
noise of the surf below the 
cliffs would come faint to the 
ear. In the hall the maids 
would be spinning, while their 
dark-haired mistress would be 
casting swift glances to the 
doorway, lest it might be filled 
any moment by the form of her 
returning lord. Outside in the 
chequered sunlight of the 
orchard the child would be 
playing with his nurse, croon- 
ing in childish syllables the 
chanty his father had taught 
him. And at the thought of 
his home a great passion welled 
up in Atta’s heart. It was 
not regret, but joy and pride 
and aching love. In _ his 
antique island creed the death 
he was awaiting was not other 
than a bridal. -He was dying 
for the things he loved, and by 
his death they would be blessed 
eternally. He would not have 
long to wait before bright eyes 
came to greet him in the House 
of Shadows. 

So Atta made the Song of 
Atta, and sang it then, and 
later in the press of battle. 
It was a simple song, like the 
lays of seafarers. It put into 
rough verse the thought which 
cheers the heart of all adven- 
turers, nay, which makes ad- 
venture possible for those who 
have much to leave. It spoke 
of the shining pathway of the 
sea which is the Great Uniter. 
A man may lie dead in Pontus 
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or beyond the Pillars of Her- 
akles, but if he dies on the shore 
there is nothing between him 
and his fatherland. It spoke of 
a battle all the long dark night 
in a strange place—a place of 
marshes and black cliffs and 
shadowy terrors. 


“ In the dawn the sweet light 
comes,” said the song, “and 
the salt winds and the tides will 
bear me home. .. .” 


When in the evening the 
Persians took toll of the dead, 
they found one man who 
puzzled them. He lay among 
the tall Lacedszmonians, on 
the very lip of the sea, and 
around him were swathes of 
their countrymen. It looked 
as if he had been fighting his 
way to the water, and had 
been overtaken by death as 
his feet reached the edge. No- 
where in the pass did the dead 
lie so thick, and yet he was 
no Hellene. He was torn like 
a deer that the dogs have 
worried, but the little left of 
his garments and his features 
spoke of Eastern race. The 
survivors could tell nothing 
except that he had fought like 
a god and had been singing all 
the while. 

The matter came to the ear 
of the Great King, who was 
sore enough at the issue of the 
day. That one of his men had 
performed feats of valour be- 
yond the Hellenes was a pleas- 
ant tale to tell. And so his 
captains reported it. Accord- 
ingly when the fleet from 
Artemision arrived next morn- 
ing, and all but a few score 
Persians were shovelled into 
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holes, that the Hellenes might 
seem to have been conquered 
by @ lesser force, Atta’s body 
was laid out with pomp in the 
midst of the Lacedsemonians. 
And the seamen rubbed their 
eyes and thanked their strange 
gods that one man of the 
Kast had been found to match 
those terrible warriors whose 
name was a nightmare. Fur- 
ther, the Great King gave 
orders that the body of Atta 
should be embalmed and car- 
ried with the army, and that 
his name and kin should be 
sought out and duly honoured. 
This latter was a task too hard 
for the staff, and no more was 
heard of it till months later, 
when the King, in full flight 
after Salamis, bethought him 
of the one man who had not 
played him false, Finding 
that his lieutenants had no- 
thing to tell him, he eased five 
of them of their heads. 


As it happened, the deed 
was not quite forgotten. An 
islander, a Lesbian and a 
cautious man, had fought at 
Thermopyle in the Persian 
ranks and had heard Atta’s 
singing and seen how he fell. 
Long afterwards some errand 
took this man to Lemnos, and in 
the evening, speaking with the 
Elders, he told his tale and 
repeated something of the 
song. There was that in the 
words which gave the Lem- 
nians a clue, the mention, I 


think, of the olive - wood 
Hermes and the snows of 
Samothrace. So Atta came to 


great honour among his own 
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people, and his memory and 
his words were handed down 
to the generations. The song 
became a favourite island lay, 
and for centuries throughout 
the Aigean seafaring men sang 
it when they turned. their 
prows to wild seas. Nay, it 
travelled farther, for you will 
find part of it stolen by Euri- 
pides and put in a chorus of 
the Andromache. There are 
echoes of it in some of the 
epigrams of the Anthology ; 
and though the old days have 
gone the simple fisher-folk still 
sing snatches in their barbar- 
ous dialect. The Klephts used 
to make a catch of it at night 
round their fires in the hills, 
and only the other day I met 
aman in Scyros who had col- 
lected a dozen variants and 
was publishing them in a dull 
book on island folklore. 

In the centuries which fol- 
lowed the great fight, the sea 
fell away from the roots of the 
cliffs and left a mile of marsh- 
land. About fifty years ago 
a peasant, digging in a rice- 
field, found the cup which Atta 
had given to Poseidon. There 
was much talk about the dis- 
covery, and scholars debated 
hotly about its origin. To-day 
it is in the Munich Museum, and 
according to the new fashion 
in archeology it is labelled 
“Minoan,” and kept in the 
Cretan Section. But any one 
who looks carefully will see 
behind the rim a neat little 
carving of a dolphin; and I 
happen to know that this was 
the private badge of Atta’s 
house. 
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THE VOYAGE OF 


“You’LL have to go by 
river, there is no other way 
at this season. You can take 
the White Duck and Awudu 
and half a dozen constables. 
Don’t stop away longer than 
absolutely necessary, and don’t 
get into trouble,” said the 
Resident. 

The White Duck is a tiny 
steamer, capable of carrying 
two tons net cargo at a speed 
of about five miles per hour: 
she burns wood. Awudu is 
a handyman of the political 
staff, a bit of a soldier, a bit 
of a hunter, an extraordinary 
linguist, and an excellent brave 
fellow. 

Early the following after- 
noon Ogle proceeded on board 
the White Duck, which had 
already embarked the other 
members of the expedition. 
The crew, consisting of the 
captain, a small black man 
in blue shorts, with a blue 
jersey embroidered as to the 
breast thereof in red wool 
with the legend, “ Master, 
Western Sudan Marine”; the 
chief (and only) engineer, 
rather larger as to size, black 
also as to colour, clad in the 
extraordinarily atrocious gar- 
ments that native engineers 
affect—clothing that a con- 
scientious officer of health 
would condemn on a scare- 
crow; and two brawny in- 
dividuals dressed much like 
the captain, save that the 
red woollen embroidery on 
their jerseys spelt “Quar- 
termaster, Western Sudan 
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THE WHITE DUCK. 


Marine,” —received him with 
much politeness upon the 
landing-stage. Rain was fall- 
ing at the time, and Ogle 
was not minded to prolong 
the exchange of courtesies. 
He got aboard, and told the 
captain to push along. 

The White Duck is not more 
than thirty-five feet long over 
all, with a beam of seven feet, 
and she is propelled by a 
paddle - wheel fixed astern. 
There is a sun-deck, a roof 
that is, a rather flimsy con- 
struction, in the after-part of 
which is fixed the steering- 
wheel. Below, such space as 
is unoccupied by the engine 
is partitioned into two by a 
sort of little fence running 
from side to side, making a 
couple of square spaces not 
unlike loose-boxes with very 
low sides. The boat sits well 
down in the water, her sides 
rise only about a eouple of 
feet above the deck, and she 
has therefore remarkably little 
free-board. One of the loose- 
boxes proved to be just large 
enough to take a camp-bed 
with a little coaxing, and in 
the other one Ogle sat ‘and 
fed and had his office so long 
as the trip lasted. The eon- 
stables of the escort and 
Awudu and the crew, saving 
and excepting the engineer, 
travelled on the sun -deck. 
The little vessel cast off from 
the landing-stage, and in a 
very few moments she was 
spinning away in mid-stream 
at no end of a pace. The 
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first part of the journey lay 
down the great river, then at 
its highest, and two or more 
miles wide in places, full of 
turbid rushing water, a brown- 
yellow flood doing a good five 
miles an hour on its way 
down to the sea six hundred 
miles distant. This part was 
very easy going, and _ the 
twenty miles were soon reeled 
off. It was distinctly im- 
pressive, the might, the irre- 
sistible force of the river, seen 
from the tiny steamer racing 
down stream on its bosom. 
Huge trees were being hur- 
ried down by the flood together 
with small islands several yards 
square, consisting of masses 
washed off from a projecting 
corner of bank. The banks 
were too far away to be 
seen clearly, but one got 
an impression of the upper 
halves of trees with a brown 
torrent tearing at the roots. 
The presence of the load on 
the sun-deek made the little 
craft top-heavy, and Ogle 
invited his fellow - passengers 
to sit down at the sides 
and to keep still. The rain 
passed off, but the day re- 
mained clouded over, and was 
dull and cold-looking when 
the White Duck turned sharp 
to the left, and, leaving the 
great river, started up the 
Dongabba, which joins it at 
that point from the south. 
Now the Dongabba pours its 
waters out by two mouths, 
forming a delta, and the cur- 
rent in the channels of this 
delta is not very serious, so 
that progress for a time was 
satisfactory, though it became 
less and less so momentarily. 
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When the delta was cleared 
and the main stream entered 
things were different. <A 
stream varying in width from 
half a mile down to a hun- 
dred yards, a winding channel, 
and a four-mile current, plus 
rocks and snags dotted about 
in the stream, combine to 
make up a proposition that a 
vessel of the calibre of the 
White Duck is like to find 
difficulty in discussing. 

She rolled a good deal 
under the opposing forces of 
paddle and stream, and Ogle 
fetched all the sun-deck pass- 
engers down below, and made 
them lie down, to keep her 
as steady as might be. That 
wretched eight or nine inches 
of free- board rendered the 
taking of chances inadvis- 
able. She fought her way 
up, yard by yard, and in an 
hour achieved about a mile. 
It was then 4 P.M., and the 
next two hours were spent 
in trying to round a bend 
at a point where the river 
was very narrow, very deep, 
and running more strongly 
than ever. She was taken 
up under every ounce of steam 
that her boiler could stand, 
close under the near bank, 
and she went along well 
enough —till she started to 
put her nose round _ the 
corner. Then the rushing 
stream caught her, swung her 
broadside on to the stream, 
and, in a few seconds, hustled 
her, fighting every inch and 
rolling badly, right down 
stream again, hard up against 
the far bank. Repeated half 
a dozen times, the manceuvre 
tended to become monot- 
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onous, and the element of 
danger sufficiently obvious to 
be disquieting. So long as 
the boat’s nose, pointing up- 
stream, was the first part of 
her to hit the bank, good 
and well. Once the other 
end hit first, over she would 
go, and down like a stone. 
Meantime the passengers were 
getting lots of excitement, and 
the ship a deal of buffeting 
about. Throughout, the little 
black captain, who had never 
been on the Dongabba before, 
and his two quartermasters, 
played the game splendidly. 
They were perfectly cool, they 
showed themselves full of skill 
in handling their boat, and 
they got everything possible 
out of her. The end came 
when, owing to something 
going wrong inside, the paddle- 
wheel ceased to revolve. They 
got the anchor down just in 
time. It held, fortunately, 
and there, in the midst of 
the rushing current, the White 
Duck sat till morning. 

The engineer and Ogle and 
the captain worried away at 
the engine, and the white 
man, at any rate, got himself 
very oily and grimy. Whilst 
the tinkering was in progress 
the engineer remarked, en 
passant, and & propos of noth- 
ing in particular, that his 
engine had been condemned 
some months before, and was 
marked to go to the shops 
for overhauling and repairs, 
but that a sudden need hav- 
ing arisen, the boat had been 
despatched up river, and had 
never since found herself in 
the neighbourhood of the 
shops. And Ogle gathered 
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from the date on her that 
she had been bumping about, 
off and on to sandbanks and 
snags in central Africa, for 
some years,— seven or 80. 
Local conditions—and engin- 
eers—combine to take a lot 
out of any engine. And the 
proper place for the White 
Duck, engine and all, was 
the scrap-heap, which was 
defrauded of its just dues so 
long as she remained off it. 
However, she hasn’t gone 
there even yet, because only 
the other day I saw her down 
river, but not even the nice 
fresh paint that had been 
lavished upon her availed to 
disguise from the eye the all- 
too-visible twists and bumps 
upon her. 

The night passed, with great 
lack of comfort for all on 
board. Long before day- 
break the fire was started, 
and at dawn there was fully 
as much steam on as the old 
kettle could carry, probably 
a good deal more than was 
wise, since your native en- 
gineer is an incurable optim- 
ist, and would much rather 
go up with his machine than 
work with a pound less steam 
than she can tolerate. The 
sun came up, and with it the 
anchor, and shortly after 9 
A.M. the corner was con- 
quered, and passengers and 
crew joined in a whoop of 
triumph that put up a great 
flock of egrets from a stricken, 
withered, shabby-looking old 
tree on the bank. 

The pace, in the best places, 
was not more than a mile an 
hour, and during the day two 
more bad ones were passed. 


= —— = =. 
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Ogle spent the time on the 
sun-deck, clad in as little as 
possible, standing by to make 
a jump for it if the worst 
should happen—not much of 
a chance; still, better than 
going down with the craft. 
All in all, he had the fright 
of his life that day, all day. 
Creeping up one long, wide 
reach, everybody on board was 
much interested in a python, 
seen in mid-stream, swimming 
smartly across, his head and 
about a foot of his body clear 
of the water. About the same 
time the boat hit a crocodile, 
and there was a lot of splash- 
ing and some little excitement 
for a few moments. 

At sundown they anchored, 
and the engineer came to 
inform Ogle that his wood 
fuel was all but exhausted. 
In the morning it was dis- 
covered that he had just 
enough left to serve, with 
severe economy and careful 
management, to get the boat 
from where she lay anchored 
in mid-stream to a point on 
the bank a quarter of a mile 
away. Arrived there, every- 
body landed and went off to 
get wood. On the rivers that 
are regularly served by steam- 
ers there are wooding stations 
at intervals, where logs of 
suitable quality and size are 
kept stacked. The Dongabba, 
of course, in the ordinary way, 
never sees a steamer, and 
its banks are bare of wood- 
ing stations. However, with 
all hands helping, wood was 
broken down, torn off, pulled 
up, worried out with bayonets, 
and otherwise obtained and 
dumped into the hold, and a 
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start was made again, Even- 
ing saw the fleet at Gassol, 
and Ogle stepped ashore. 
That step was like to have 
been his last — because he 
poised it upon the body of 
a recently killed manatee, 
slipped, and just missed going 
into the river, in the dark. A 
manatee is a curious-looking 
beast —a mammal, of course, 
living in the water. The form 
of the body is rather like that 
of a porpoise ; the head though 
is quite different. Six feet is 
a fair length for a manatee 
to attain in the Dongabba. 
Glimpsed at night in the river, 
a manatee looks not unlike a 
man, and non-riverine natives 
tell queer stories of “human 
fish” that are said to live in 
certain rivers. The animal ap- 
pears to be quite harmless, and 
is esteemed as an article of diet 
by the curious Wurubo people, 
surely amphibians if any men 
are, who live their lives along 
the river. They are generally 
very big men, with enormous 
muscular development, and 
they scud about the river at 
all states of the flood in their 
tiny twelve-foot long canoes, 
sewed together, laterally, amid- 
ships. The Wurubo does little 
farming, though he does grow 
a little grain, which he plants 
in such situations that he has 
to collect most of his cargo 
in & canoe, more suo. 

Gassol is by way of being a 
town, with a wall and a king, 
both of its very own, at a point 
on the bank opposite the north- 
ern end of the island Kwogin 
Gassol, whereon were the Filani 
and their cattle. Crew and 
escort went off to the town to 
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get food; the king came down 
in a great hurry in the dark to 
salute Ogle; it wasn’t raining, 
and after a period of storm and 
stress, peace and comparative 
comfort reigned. 

With the first streak of light 
the king came on board, and 
the White Duck made for the 
island opposite, where Ogle 
and the escort, and the inter- 
preter and the king, with a 
few friends of his, landed. 
Communication with the Filani 
was soon opened, and they 
were invited to inform their 
“big men” that the Political 
Officer—“ the judge,” as he is 
universally called throughout 
the country —had arrived on 
the island, and desired to see 
them. As a matter of fact, 
the arrival of the steamer at 
Gassol the previous evening 
had, of course, been observed, 
and all the Filani notables 
were close at hand. So within 
the hour they made their ap- 
pearance, headed by a vener- 
able-looking old gentleman, his 
name Isa Audullahi. 

The Filani is not a negro. 
This is not the place in which 
to discuss his origin, interest- 
ing, fascinating study though 
that is. Shortly, it seems likely 
that he is of Arabian extrac- 
tion. Certainly he is a Semite 
of sorts. He is usually a spare, 
well-made man, finely featured, 
with wonderfully perfect hands 
and feet. He is invariably a 
Muslim, his manners are de- 
lightful, he is full of dignity, 
and his diplomacy is that of 
Talleyrand. Old Isa Audullahi, 
robed and turbaned, with his 
following of about a dozen, sat 
before Ogle, and the interview, 
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having begun in the ordinary 
way with compliments, pro- 
ceeded at once to business. 
Ogle said that he was come to 
count the herds, to assess the 
jangali or cattle-tax, and that 
this year at any rate the money 
would have to be paid. He 
warned his auditors that whilst 
his heart yearned with friend- 
ship towards the honest, truth- 
ful man, he had it in intention 
to make much trouble for all 
others. He congratulated them 
upon having successfully evaded 
payment in previous years, and 
assured them of his conviction 
that they, alike as reasonable 
men and as sportsmen, would 
realise the altered conditions, 
assist him in his work, refrain 
from munafuke (intrigue), and 
pay up when the time should 
come for doing so. In fact, 
Ogle did all the talking. The 
Filani said nothing, and the 
expression of their eloquently 
silent faces indicated a struggle 
for the mastery between bore- 
dom and depression merely— 
not at all an unusual expres- 
sion on a Filani countenance, 
by the way. It was arranged 
that certain herds should re- 
main in their sleeping kraals 
next morning till Ogle had 
seen and counted them. And 
that was all. He gathered 
that he could make an end of 
the job in four days. 

Kwogin Gassol is an island— 
at high river. Last year the 
rains were not much, the year 
before they were nothing to 
write home about, but this 
year is a bumper. Conse- 
quently every animal on 
Kwogin Gassol must stop there 
for the present, and until such 
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time as the water goes down. 
The island is ten or a dozen 
miles long, and it averages 
about one in width. Hitherto 
these Filani folk have evaded 
paying the jangali, the only 
tax they are called upon to 
pay, because, being nomads, 
they have no towns, nor vil- 
lages, nor farms, nor any per- 
manent resting-place. They 
just wander about the country, 
up and down, living mainly on 
the milk they get from their 
cows. Their small require- 
ments in the way of clothing 
and vegetables and corn they 
purchase with milk. When a 
beast dies they become meat- 
eaters till the carcase is fin- 
ished. Till now it has not 
been possible to get anything 
out of them in the way of tax 
because they have always de- 
clined to have anything to do 
with it! If one went to try 
to meet them and count their 
herds and make an assessment, 
the various small herds went 
off in all directions, and one 
could do nothing. Now, how- 
ever, the whole lot, to the num- 
ber of three or four hundred, 
with about four thousand head 
of cattle, are fast upon that 
island. No doubt they counted 
upon a small river again this 
year. But the rains came, and 
the floods, and the river rose, 
and continued to rise, until 
Kwogin Gassol, generally a 
courtesy island merely, separ- 
ated from the mainland by a 
few feet of very shallow water, 
a few inches deep, stands now 
isolated by a couple of roaring 
torrents, quite impassable. 

The Filani being gone, a 
fresh visitor, in the person of 
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the king of the town on the 
bank of the river remote from 
Gassol, arrived; his town’s 
name, Sendrishi. This person, 
and his majesty of Gassel, were 
at issue one with the other, 
and spoke not together, having 
quarrelled about their respec- 
tive shares in the island of 
Kwogin Gassol. Each claimed 
the whole of it, and the Resi- 
dent, on the matter having 
been referred to him for ad- 
judication some years before, 
ruled that each was to have 
one-half, Sendrishi the southern 
and Gassol the northern. 

The Filani would have to pay 
their jangali to the Admini- 
stration through the sovereign 
of whichever half their herds 
happened to be settled in. This 
arrangement offered obvious 
opportunities for intrigue, but 
one for which Ogle was not 
responsible, and which he had 
no power to alter in any way. 

Sendrishi was a mean, miser- 
able, snivelling sort of king, 
more like a rabbit than a 
man, and he failed to impress 
Ogle favourably. Gassol, on 
the other hand, was a very fine 
fellow. As a young man, he 
had found that his position as 
younger nephew of a great 
ruler was neither pleasant nor 
profitable, and so he set forth, 
went abroad, and carved out 
a little kingdom for himself, 
which he held manfully against 
all comers. Gassol had the de- 
fects of his qualities, and was 
brusque, overbearing, difficile, 
but eminently a man. They 
show the house now in his 
capital where, one night, there 
entered three assassins, think- 
ing to murder him whilst he 
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slept. Not one of them emerged 
alive; the king, with his own 
hand and _ knife, slew the 
three of them. They left their 
marks upon him, of course, but 
those scars never felt lonely. 
They found themselves in the 
good company of many others. 
His right leg, from thigh to 
ankle, bore the evidences of his 
single- handed battle with a 
huge python. Gassol was hunt- 
ing, alone; had killed, and was 
cutting up his kill, when the 
snake, attracted by the smell 
of blood, attacked him, knock- 
ing him over, and causing him 
to drop his knife. Weaponless, 
Gassol thrust his two thumbs 
each into one of the brute’s 
eyes, and killed it. 

It is not hard to understand 
that Sendrishi and Gassol each 
failed to find the other sym- 
pathetic. 

Ogle explained that he pro- 
posed first to assess the jangali 
on those herds in the northern, 
or Gassol, end of the island; 
that he would advise Send- 
rishi’s monarch when he was 
ready to proceed to his half; 
and, meantime. he bade that 
potentate au revoir. 

Very early the next morning 
he set out with escort and staff, 
and Gassol, and made great 
progress. His method was to 
stand at the gate of the kraal, 
and cause the cattle to be 
driven out past him. Thus- 
wise he counted them, an- 
nounced to the owner the sum 
he was to pay to Gassol, and 
then on to the next herd. 

Filani cattle are beasts of 
enormous size, with great 
widely branching horns and a 
huge meaty - looking hump 
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rising just behind these. The 
actual herders and drivers, 
who are ever with the cattle, 
walking and sleeping along- 
side them, are small child- 
ren, who, armed with a tiny 
cane, stroll through the middle 
of a herd, and bully trucul- 
ent animals into subservience. 
They appear to have absolute 
control over the beasts, which 
follow after the lads when they 
call them, halt when they do, 
turn at their nod, and are liter- 
ally at their beck and call. With 
ordinary natives, and of course 
with a white man, they are 
perfectly wild and very danger- 
ous. Any one who, unescorted, 
should chance to meet with 
some, might reasonably expect 
attack. An experienced man, 
when adventuring near a herd 
to count it, always stations 
before him a small Filani boy. 
He is then as safe as if he were 
up a tree. Ogle wasn’t ex- 
perienced, and got a bad scare 
from one of the first herds he 
tried to count. Probably of 
malice prepense the Filani all 
got well away from him; and 
when the cattle came along, 
and a bull, taking note of this 
new and strange feature on the 
landscape, set off from the herd 
with the obvious intention of 
obliterating it, he found him- 
self standing alone. There was 
little time to spare, and Ogle 
lost none, but put a couple of 
.455’s from his revolver into the 
brute’s head and neck. All the 
others bolted, and the Filani, 
who value their cattle very 
highly, took care to afford him 
no further excuse for shooting 
any—the more so because he 
insisted upon “dashing” the 
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carcase to his own people, who 
had the feed of their lives,— 
eleven men to one huge bull! 

Several of the kraals seemed 
to be fully large for the number 
of cattle housed therein, and it 
quickly became manifest that 
the gentle Filani had sent 
about half their beasts else- 
where, in order to avoid having 
to pay on them. Taxed with 
this, they of course denied all 
knowledge of any such mis- 
doing. And the lies your 
Filani turns out are of super- 
Ananias quality. It remained 
to hunt for the missing animals, 
and the island being limited 
in area it was not long before 
they were run to earth. The 
ground was very soft, and 
cattle leave tracks. What to 
do now? To arrest and send 
for trial the men who had so 
deceived him would not have 
served Ogle’s purpose, so the 
dozen offenders were told to 
stand forth. Eleven of them 
lay down on the ground, backs 
uppermost, and the twelfth 
man gave each of them a dozen 
with his stick. Then they 
arose, and the late executioner 
took his place similarly upon 
the earth, and each of his 
eleven friends gave him one 
stroke; the sergeant of the 
escort made up the quota with 
a particularly hearty contribu- 
tion. A great artist with a 
stick, the sergeant! The cere- 
mony took place in the presence 
of a hundred or so Filanis, 
and Ogle hoped that the effect 
would be good. 

That night Gassol was joined 
by a number of retainers, who 
arrived armed with spears and 
swords; Gassol himself, of 
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course, never moved without 
weapons. 

The following day saw the 
finish of the assessment of 
those herds in the northern 
part of the island, and word 
was sent to Sendrishi to meet 
“the judge” the following 
morning, and to accompany 
him on his tour through the 
remaining herds, Late at night 
interpreter Awudu came to 
Ogle, solemn, mysterious. He 
said, “‘ When the King of Send- 
rishi came to see you, I saw 
with him a man whom I know 
as Joro Shishi. That man is 
a very bad fellow; two years 
ago he was tried for slave- 
dealing, and got off. But he 
was guilty all the same. He 
had to leave his own town, and 
he is living now with Sendrishi. 
He is a very clever man, and 
always he is making munafuke. 
I hear news that he has been 
going round amongst these 
Filani, bribing them to leave 
this end of the island now that 
you are here, in order that you 
may find them in Sendrishi’s 
country, and order them to pay 
jangali to him. After you are 
gone they will return to this 
part.” 

Ogle said, “ All right!” and 
turned in. 

The next morning, again an 
early start, and after going a 
mile or two the party met 
with Sendrishi and his people. 
Ogle left his pony, and accom- 
panied by Awudu and a couple 
of constables dived into the 
throng surrounding the king, 
clapped a pair of handcuffs on 
to Mr Joro Shishi’s wrists, 
hauled him out from amongst 
his friends, and had the pris- 
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oner well on his way to the 
White Duck under escort of 
armed constables ere the on- 
lookers quite appreciated what 
was happening. Then he said 
good morning to the king, sat 
down, and invited him and 
Gassol to do likewise, as he 
had somewhat to say to them. 
The two men sat facing each 
other across Ogle’s front; the 
retainers grouped themselves 
behind their respective chiefs. 
The political officer told them 
that this playing at cross pur- 
poses could not continue, that 
he did not intend to tolerate 
any more of it, and that if it 
did not stop he should advise 
the Resident to take such ad- 
ministrative action as should 
make any further repetition of 
it a matter of impossibility. 
He tried to get the two men to 
take a reasonable view of the 
matter, to realise that con- 
sideration for their own in- 
terests demanded that they 
should work together. He 
tried, being very young indeed 
and very fresh to the country, 
to make them friends. Send- 
rishi, being an artful old man, 
professed himself delighted 
with the suggestion. But he 
did protest too much, and the 
gleam of his eye and the twist 
of his lip did betray him. 
Gassol was sulky ; when he did 
speak it was to remark that if 
only the white man were out 
of the country he, Gassol, 
would settle the questions out- 
standing ’twixt himself and his 
enemy in his own fashion, statem 
ac instanter. Whereat his 
people growled approvingly, 
fidgeting with their spears 
and rattling their swords. Nor 
were Sendrishi’s men _ back- 
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ward, The whole lot of them 
were just itching to be at each 
other’s throats. Ogle had a 
revolver, Awudu a heavy stick, 
and the two constables their 
rifles. For a moment a mélée 
seemed inevitable. Ogle pro- 
duced his little gun, and, 
without rising from his chair, 
observed, “The first man that 
attempts to use a weapon, I 
shall shoot, first Gassol, then 
Sendrishi!” This served to 
restore calm, and a move was 
made in the direction of the 
herds waiting to be assessed, 
Sendrishi leading with his 
friends, then Ogle and his 
party, with Gassol and his re- 
tainers in the rear. 

Very soon it became amply 
clear that Awudu’s informa- 
tion was correct. Many herds 
that should rightly have paid 
to Gassol were for the nonce 
sitting on Sendrishi’s side of 
the line, expecting to be told to 
pay to him. The excellent Isa 
Audullahi, headman of all the 
Filani on the island, with some 
three or four of the “big men” 
immediately under him, had 
been got at right enough by 
the scamp that Ogle had ar- 
rested a few hours before. It 
was a necessity to deal with 
them in respect of their action. 
The small herd - owners could 
hardly be held responsible for 
having carried out orders 
given them by their chiefs. 
So they were not punished. 
But Isa Audullahi with four 
or five of his counsellors were 
seized. Now, near that place 
was a small pool of stagnant 
water, of no great depth, lying 
under a steep and fairly high 
bank. To the top of this bank 
they were conducted, and each 
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in his turn was gathered by 
the two constables, heels and 
shoulders, and swung — one, 
two, three, go!—into the pool. 
They emerged in due course, 
none the worse, but at the cost 
of much dignity and some little 
breath. Per contra, they had 
acquired, and they brought 
away with them, a consider- 
able quantity of mud and 
much water-weed. They came 
thus and sat before “the 
judge,” and listened while he 
told them how wicked and fool- 
ish their action had been. Then 
he dismissed them. This purg- 
ing of crime by immersion 
took place before a large gather- 
ing, and had this much effect, 
that the assessing was finished 
without further trouble—and 
justly. 

It is easy to condemn the 
informal methods of dealing 
with obstructionists adopted 
by Ogle. What is not perhaps 
so easy is to suggest an alter- 
native method. He ought per- 
haps to have arrested all the 
munafuke-makers and _ sent 
them for trial. With the evi- 
dence available, they would all 
have gone to jail for sensible 
periods. He thought better to 
give them their lesson, and, 
having done so, to preserve 
them in their liberty to their 
families and herds, in the hope 
that wisdom might come to 
them to be their guide in 
future dealings with the Ad- 
ministration. 

The jangali work finished, 
it remained now to get back 
to Rama, the headquarters. 
So the fire was lighted, steam 
throbbed and panted in the 
ancient boiler, and the expe- 
dition set forth on its return 


journey, accompanied by Joro 
Shishi in irons, Full steam 
ahead, running with a fast 
current, the White Duck flew, 
and covered in little more than 
a couple of hours the distance 
it had taken her nearly three 
days to accomplish going up. 
This, thought Ogle, is too good 
to last. 

Just as the vessel turned 
into the great river, and 
started to fight her way up the 
twenty miles back to Rama, a 
sudden darkening of the sky, 
and a moan, that ended in a 
shriek, of the wind, announced 
an imminent tornado. Down 
went the anchor,—they were 
too far from the bank to at- 
tempt to make for it,—and all 
the people from the sun-deck 
piled into the loose-boxes down 
below. The gale came up with 
a roar, knocking up a trouble- 
some sea at once. Followed 
the rain, a deluge that thrashed 
down till it seemed the little 
craft would be driven to the 
bottom by sheer weight of its 
violence. Thunder there was, 
that crashed so loudly it seemed 
space could hold no more sound. 
And lightning! The seene was 
terrific, indescribable, demoral- 
ising, and the plight of the 
White Duck and her company 
only comparable to that of 
Charon and his passengers in 
their crossing of the Styx. 
Tornados are common enough 
in Western Tropical Africa. 
I have yet to meet a man able 
to regard one unmoved. 

The storm ended, it was close 
upon sunset, and the boat was 
allowed to drop down river a 
mile or two to a village where 
there was a wooding station. 
It was dark when she reached 
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the place, and all hands turned 
out and loaded her up with fuel. 
Then fires were made on the 
beach, and Ogle’s bath and his 
chair and table being brought 
forth, he bathed and fed. The 
other people got their food 
and squatted round their fires. 
The night was fine and clear, 
a little on the cold side, or cool 
rather. The moonlight made 
very beautiful the great rush- 
ing waste of water. 

All this time no one from 
the village had appeared, and 
Ogle was somewhat surprised 
that this was so—the king 
being a friend of his, and 
his town only a short mile 
inland. However, nobody put 
in an appearance, and Ogle 
was just preparing to move 
for bed, having given orders 
for a start at dawn, when 
he saw coming towards him 
across the beach a tall gaunt 
man, almost naked, carrying 
@ spear and a bow and 
arrows. This person intro- 
duced himself ‘as a messenger 
from the king. He had it in 
charge, he said, to salute “the 
judge” for the king, and to 
beg his pardon for not having 
come himself to salute, and 
because his people had not 
brought the customary “dash ” 
of food for “the judge’s” fol- 
lowers. (Said “dash” is al- 
ways paid for, bien entendu.) 
The messenger was persuaded 
to sit down and to lay aside 
his armament for a few mo- 
ments. Then he continued, 
saying that the king begged 
the white man to remain for 
a few hours on the morrow, 
for the purpose of shooting a 
lion that was troubling the 
village. It transpired that 
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the brute had first made his 
appearance a few nights be- 
fore, when he entered the 
village and removed a man 
whom he devoured a few 
hundred yards away. The 
following night he broke into 
a house and killed a woman, 
besides injuring several other 
inmates. He was known to 
be still hanging round, and 
no one in the village dared 
to venture forth after dark 
on that account. 

“But,” said Ogle, “ you’ve 
had to walk nearly a mile 
along a narrow path, through 
long grass, to come to me?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the man; 
“but then I’m a hunter, and 
I’ve got a charm, and if I met 
the lion I would kill him!” 

“Anyway,” said Ogle, 
“charm or no charm, you're 
a brave fellow to have come 
naked through that mile of 
grass, with a spear and a 
few arrows, and a man-eating 
lion hanging about; and I’m 
going to give you a present.” 

And he did. More, he made 
the man remain at the water- 
side by the fire till morning. 

Soon after starting, curious 
and ominous noises from the 
interior of the works gave 
warning of the breakdown 
that followed. <A veil shall 
be drawn over the fourteen 
hours that were spent in 
coaxing that wretched White 
Duck up to Rama. She 
broke down utterly and com- 
pletely as she came alongside 
the landing-place. It was 
many a month ere she moved 
again under her own steam, 
and not till after she had 
been towed three hundred 
miles and more down to the 
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shops, and patched and patted 
and stiffened up with a fresh 
coat of paint. Great are the 
uses of paint—and of cement. 
A hole in the bottom of a 
river steamer is always re- 
paired with cement; and this 
treatment is continued till 
some of the vessels that have 
been running for eight years 
or so float upon a surface that 
is nothing but cement, with a 
few stray bits of the original 
iron scattered about appar- 
ently by way of decoration. 

There are, of course, hyper- 
critical people who say that 
such things ought not to be, 
and that vessels so bottomed 
are not safe. Still, as such 
boats are used almost exclus- 
ively by Government officials, 
this latter consideration is not 
held of much worth or weight 
by right-minded men. 

What cement is to the under- 
water parts of a steamer, that 
is paint to all the other parts. 
If she has been badly strained, 
if she has ricked her back 
upon a sandbank, if she has 
been badly dented in a col- 
lision, then are made manifest 
the virtues of the paint-pot. 
She is towed to the shops, 
the great man himself in- 
spects her, groans over her, 
condemns her—and orders her 
to be repainted! Which done, 
she goes afloat again until 
her next breakdown, when 
she again visits the shops, is 
inspected, groaned over, con- 
demned—and repainted! And 
so this goes on till she meets 
her Waterloo, and is past the 
aid even of paint and of 
cement—that is to say, until 
she sinks in water so deep 
that there is no fishing her 
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up again even at low river. 
Then does the greatest Marine 
of them all, armed with a 
telescope, proceed in persona 
to the spot and buoy it. 
After which he returns to 
his of. cum dig. in a much- 
punkaed office, with easy- 
chairs and lots of clerks in- 
side and a sentry outside. 

The faith of the responsible 
authorities in paint and in 
cement is indeed touching in 
its simple generous confidence, 
True, the said authorities do 
not personally adventure often 
upon the boats which are 
their charge. But they do 
believe in paint and in 
cement, and it is unusual for 
them to have more than 25 
per cent of the fleet under 
water or otherwise hors de 
combat at the same time, so 
let it be reckoned to them 
for righteousness. 

It was dark when the White 
Duck made fast alongside, and 
Ogle just had time to dress 
and charge up to the Resi- 
dency for dinner. The chief 
didn’t manifest much interest 
in what had been done—you 
see he’d done all these sorts 
of things years before when 
he was himself a junior—but 
when he heard of the prisoner 
Joro Shishi he brightened up 
at once. 

‘‘ Ah,” he said, “we mustn’t 
let that fellow slip through 
our fingers again. He ought 
to have been in prison this 
long time past for slaving 
and for extortion and for 
other things. He is about 
the most dangerous man in 
the province. I’m glad you 
got him. It’s a good job you 
went up there.” 
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DOLLARS. 


“ BOTHER the woman,” was 
all John said when he had 
read the letter through, but he 
said it with some emphasis, 
and it’s about as strong a 
swear-word as he is in the 
habit of allowing himself. 

I hadn’t said a word. I had 
merely handed him the letter 
with a groan which but faintly 
indicated my frame of mind. 

It was from my stepmother 
in England. Now one of my 
real and abiding consolations 
for having to live three thou- 
sand miles from England is 
that it puts that distance be- 
tween me and my father’s 
second wife. I married John 
six months after father mar- 
ried her; and I spent that six 
months wondering why on 
earth he did it, and blaming 
myself all the time for not 
being able to reconcile myself 
to the fact. She was never 
anything but extraordinarily 
and overpoweringly affection- 
ate to me. I was “darling 
Margie” from the very first. 
My name is Margaret, and 
nobody else ever calls me any- 
thing but Margaret in full. 
And this very letter began 
“darling Margie” as_ usual. 
I haven’t had many letters 
from her in the twelve years 
I have been married and have 
lived abroad, but when they do 
come they are brimming over 
with affection and sympathy. 
This one brimmed over. I was 
“darling” several more times 
in the text of it. John was 
“your dear John,” and the 


gist of it was that “darling 
Gerald,” her son by her first 
husband, Colonel Chaloner, was 
sailing for New York within a 
few weeks and would we, with 
our experience of “the New 
World,” help the dear boy a 
little “in social ways” on his 
arrival? American Society 
seemed to be so cheerful and 
amusing, she was sure the 
change would do him good, 
“darling Margie,” and if he 
did happen to take a fancy to 
some charming American girl 
with money, and how charming 
some of them are! like Lady 
This whom I meet in London, 
and Lady That who lives quite 
close to us here—well, then, 
how satisfactory it would be 
if, after all, he ever inherited 
Halton, where there was no 
money to keep up the ridicul- 
ously large house; and so on, 
and so on. And she knew I 
would help her in this little 
conspiracy for her dear one 
who was so sensible and good. 
She knew he would value my 
help. She “ had had long talks 
with him about his future, and 
he quite understood what would 
be wisest for him.” There were 
eight pages of false emphasis 
and false sentiment. 

I remembered Gerald only 
as a small boy of ten. I had 
seen him at father’s wedding. 
Once, before I left home, he 
had been there for part of his 
holidays, and I had heard of 
him from time to time after he 
went to Eton, and did pretty 
well there in athletics. I don’t 
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think he ever attained a very 
exalted position in school. He 
was certainly a spoilt boy 
when I had seen him, with a 
taste for practical jokes that 
was galling to his elders, and 
I remembered boxing his ears 
when I caught him putting a 
barn-yard cock into the top 
shelf of my wardrobe one even- 
ing, and getting into trouble 
with his mother for having 
done it. John had taken him 
in hand, and the boy had been 
rather friendly with him—boys 
always do get on well with 
him. But that was a long 
time ago. And here we were, 
settled in a New York apart- 
ment for the winter, very com- 
fortable and peaceful, and 
utterly disinclined to be bear- 
leaders to any young gentle- 
man with no occupation, idling 
about the world in search of a 
girl with money. If the boy 
had been any use he surely 
would not have been loafing 
about without anything to do 
from the time he left Eton at 
eighteen and a half till now, 
when he was two and twenty. 
I knew my father wouldn’t 
encourage him to be idle, and 
yet we had heard incidentally 
of his having been spun for the 
army, and of his having gone 
into some motor works and 
having left there not very long 
after. And, anyway, my con- 
viction is that boys of twenty- 
two have no right whatever to 
be thinking of matrimony. 

I had my own boys coming 
home for holidays at Christ- 
mas. I didn’t want a loafing 
boy to be “ around,” as we say 
over here, with them—in my 
way, and in their way, and in 
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the way of our enjoyment of our 
days together. It wouldn’t 
have been so bad in the summer, 
in the country, but a small 
town apartment brings its oc- 
cupants very close together, 
and they should all be con- 
genial or there is no peace and 
comfort. ‘ Bother the woman,” 
was a mild way of expressing 
our feelings towards Gerald’s 
mamma, 

However, there it was. He 
was to land on the 16th of 
November, and I felt I must 
be hospitable and get a room 
ready for him. 

“IT suppose we must have 
him here, John? It’s a hideous 
bore if he’s the sort of young 
man his mother suggests, but 
after all he belongs to me in a 
way; you took me for worse, 
and he’s one of the worses.” 

“TI don’t mind him if he isn’t 
a ‘dude.’ If he is, then we 
won’t keep him. You must 
think out some plan to send 
him elsewhere.” 

“ Yes—Niagara, California, 
Mexico, the West Indies. He 
shall see them all, and we will 
have none of him.” 

But it was distinctly a 
bore. We don’t go into New 
York society with any great 
vigour. We have our friends 
whom we like to meet quietly 
and to have with us in an in- 
timate way. We don’t bother 
about fashionable “ Four hund- 
reds” or society at Newport. 
John works hard and is 
worried if I ask him to dine 
out with any one we don’t 
know pretty well, and as to 
balls, we simply never go to 
one: indeed, scarcely anybody 
ever asks us toone now. We 
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spend our summers in New 
Hampshire, and in a quite 
unfashionable part of it. I 
can’t imagine any couple in 
New York much less fitted 
by inclination or opportunity 
to carry out my stepmother’s 
plans. Bother the woman for 
ever having conceived such an 
idea of us! 

I began to dislike the young 
man in advance and to grudge 
him my spare room, and as the 
16th of the month drew near 
my feelings towards him were 
distinctly hostile. About the 
12th I had a letter from father. 
He asked me to make Gerald 
come to us for a time if we could 
and would have him, and said 
he knew both John and I 
would do the best we could for 
the boy, and that he believed 
Gerald would be really grateful. 
So I wrote home to father and 
repeated that we would do 
what we could for the boy, and 
just as I had finished my letter 
and ordered tea, our electric 
bell shrieked impatient sum- 
monses, and Phyllis Perkins 
burst into my drawing-room in 
a whirl of motor-veils and gold 
handbags, and flung her im- 
pulsive arms round my neck 
and kissed me. 

‘“*My dear, I had to come in 
and see you. Father ’phoned 
to me last night from the office 
he was going to Buffalo, and I 
was to take the automobile 
this morning and go to 
Aunt Eliza in Park Avenue. 
I left Boston at daybreak. 
Brown’ll be in jail for exceed- 
ing the speed-limit, and I am as 
hungry as a wolf, and Aunt 
Eliza doesn’t have tea and you 
have it, sohereI am. Father 


said I could have an elegant 
time in New York for two 
weeks, and I’m going to.” 

Phyllis is one of our special 
cronies in New Hampshire, 
where we spend our summers. 
She is as pretty as a sea-shell 
—pink and delicate, fresh and 
clear, lovely to look at, and a 
dear. She is as spoilt as any 
one can spoil so frank and 
natural a person. Her extra- 
ordinary old father does his 
best to make her intolerable, 
and the only effect of it is to 
make her more frightfully in- 
dependent than anything so 
young and good-looking has 
any right to be. I don’t think 
she is a bit more thoughtless 
of other people than girls of 
nineteen usually are, and she is 
generous and affectionate, and 
altogether charming. Narra- 
more T. Perkins is, socially 
speaking, a perfectly appalling 
person, and Phyllis knows it 
just as well as wedo. But she 
loves him, and won’t have any 
thing to do with the people 
who look down on him; and to 
those who appreciate his good 
qualities, even if they some- 
times wince under his pro- 
vincialisms and his amazing 
disregard of convention, she is 
invariably cordial and friendly. 
John has business that brings 
him into contact with Mr 
Perkins, and is one ef Phyllis’s 
special adorations because he 
believes in Narramore and 
likes him. 

She asked for John at once, 
and wanted to telephone to his 
office and tell him to hurry 
home and see her. But John 
was very busy and would not 
be back till late. 
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“Tell him I love him as 
much as ever, and I'll come 
and see him often. I want his 
advice about a young man: 
it’s sure to be worth having.” 

“A young man, Phyllis?” 

“Yes, my dear. You see 
father is set on my marrying 
so as to help his business. I 
should have been a boy, and 
then I could have married just 
when I wanted to. Dad’s wor- 
ried about it. There’s such a 
lot of business. He seems to 
run the whole city at home 
and most of the State. There’s 
the brewery, and the shoe 
factory, and the hotel, and the 
theatre: then there’s the sum- 
mer hotel, and the race-track, 
and the water-works, and the 
candy - factory, and the rail- 
way, and the newspaper, be- 
sides the farm and the horses, 
and all the other things at 
home; and then Dad bosses 
everyone in the city as well; 
and I don’t rightly see how I 
could do all that without a 
man; but I’m not sure I want 
just to marry him. Dad thinks 
he can choose the new partner, 
but I tell him I want to have 
a word in it if I’ve got to 
board the man for the rest of 
my life.” 

Phyllis drank her tea and 
ate my home-made scones and 
enjoyed herself, and we talked 
over our last summer’s doings 
together. I made engagements 
with her, but told her that 
after the 16th I might be less 
free. 

“Why after the 16th?” 

“Because I’ve got a sort of 
half-brother coming out from 
England to stay with us.” 

“But why mayn’t I see the 
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half-brother? What sort of a 
half-brother is it ?” 

So I had to explain who 
Gerald was and how little I 
knew about him. 

“T’m just crazy to see him,” 
said Phyllis. “He isn’t a lord, 
is he?” 

“No.” 

“Will he ever be one?” 

And I had to admit that 
there were chances that Gerald 
would be a lord some day. 
Somehow I didn’t want to ad- 
mit it a bit, and Phyllis’s very 
unexpected question rather 
disturbed me. But still it is 
pretty certain that old Lord 
Chaloner will never marry: he 
is fifty-eight, and hasn’t done 
it before. Gerald’s father was 
his next brother, and even 
though Lord Chaloner hated 
him like poison he couldn’t 
prevent the title and Halton 
Graveney going to his nephew, 
except by having a son of his 
own. There was every likeli- 
hood he would leave every 
thing he could possibly will 
away to someone else. He 
hated my stepmother as cor- 
dially as he did her first hus- 
band, and had never set eyes 
on Gerald. 

“My dear, this is perfectly 
fine. I am going to have 
lunch or tea or dinner with 
you every day from the 16th 
onwards, and make a nature 
study of this young man from 
England who will be a lord. 
I’ve never seen a lord except 
the half-witted one that Ella 
Bradmore caught in Boston 
and married before his mother 
could stop her. She has him 
in a sanatorium now.” 

Phyllis went on to Park 
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Avenue, and left me even more 
sore and vexed over this boy’s 
arrival than I had been before. 
It had never occurred to me to 
expect Phyllis in New York 
this winter. Yet here she was, 
and in her reckless way quite 
unconsciously adding to my 
responsibilities and eares. If 
Gerald dared to cast sheep’s 
eyes at her and her indisput- 
able millions of dollars I should 
be frantic. To begin with, I 
couldn’t think of Phyllis mar- 
ried to anybody unworthy of her 
frank and affectionate nature, 
and though I knew she was 
level-headed, would her father 
be able to resist the idea of a 
peerage for his child? And 
then, what would my step- 
mother and all the Chaloner 
relations say to Mr Perkins 
and of Mr Perkins? The very 
thought of it made me shudder ; 
and, as to what he would say 
of them and to them—well, 
only Mr Perkins’s own choice 
and varied vocabulary would 
be equal to the strain! 

However, John laughed at 
me when he came home, and 
told me I was climbing hills 
before I had got to them. 

I wanted to please father if 
I could, and I went down to 
the dock to meet Gerald’s ship 
when she came in. It was a 
nasty cold day and docks are 
draughty cold places. I found 
Gerald amongst the baggage 
belonging to the C.’s and re- 
cognised him easily. He was 
“ver-y English,” any one could 
see, and he was quite cool and 
collected while a good many 
other travellers were fussing 
and agitated. I explained my- 
self to him, and never saw any 





young man blush more deeply 
or seem so _ taken aback 
when I told him his mother 
had written and commended 
him to us, and that I had the 
carriage ready to take him 
home. 

“Oh! but really it’s too good 
of you, and I couldn’t think of 
it. Iam going to the Beaulieu 
Hotel. It would be beastly un- 
fair to sponge on you like that, 
and really I’d rather go to the 
hotel; of course I don’t mean 
that, but I think I must go 
there.” 

However, I said John would 
be disappointed and so should 
I, and that father had written 
as well, saying he expected him 
to come to me, 

“T didn’t know the governor 
had written—I mean father. 
He didn’t want me to come, 
you see, but mother made him 
want it—I mean, send me out.” 

The boy seemed uneasy, and 
it made me shy and uneasy too. 
He was a nice-looking boy any- 
way, and seemed better man- 
nered than he had been ten 
years ago. Eton had done its 
work there. 

I prevailed, and he came 
with me. We left his baggage 
with the express and got home 
in time for tea. Somehow we 
were both ill at ease, and I 
couldn’t throw off the feeling. 
Several times I felt myself 
on the point of asking him 
what had brought him out to 
America, and then drew up 
short in my conversation, for 
I was determined not to be 
told about any matrimonial 
schemes he might have in his 
mind. I asked him all about 
our people at home, and what 
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they were doing, but I wouldn’t 
inquire about the length of his 
stay even, for fear of getting 
onto thin ice I was resolved to 
avoid. And talking about his 
mother seemed to bore him as 
much as it did me. 

John came in presently and 
we were both relieved. The 
boy went off to John’s room 
to smoke, 

Now I like boys, and have 
rather a special predilection for 
young men which my husband 
is apt to chaff me about, and 
generally, though I say it my- 
self, they rather like me, and 
we get along together very 
well. But this one wasn’t 
getting on with me, and it 
ought to have been easy 
enough, as he was so closely 
connected with my family. He 
gave me the feeling he was 
hostile to me. It gave me a 
headache to think I had to 
entertain him for an indefinite 
time. 

Several days passed, and I 
didn’t get over my awkward- 
ness with Gerald a bit. When- 
ever we seemed to be doing a 
little better, that hateful letter 
of his mother’s cropped up 
somehow or other and spoilt 
it all. The boy grew more 
shy and reserved, He spent 
these days delivering some 
notes of introduction that he 
was rather mysterious about. 
I thought at first they must be 
to the millionaires his mother 
had hunted up for him; but, 
from the little he said about 
it, I didn’t get the impression 
that they were. He lunched at 
“quick lunch” shops, for I 
asked him about that, being 
in @ manner responsible for his 
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being fed. Someone he had 
met on board ship had sent 
him a card for one of the clubs, 
and John gave him another, so 
he was provided for in that 
respect, and apparently used 
the clubs a good deal. 

And then Phyllis came to 
see me, 

She made me laugh at my- 
self for my bad temper, and 
said she must analyse Gerald 
for me; but first she wanted to 
tell me about her father’s pro- 
posed new partner. I asked 
who it was, and she said it was 
Morton Wood, and I wasn’t the 
least surprised. 

“How do you feel about 
it?” she asked me, putting 
her arm through mine as we 
sat on the sofa together. And 
I told her I thought I felt 
rather well about it. “Of 
course I mean from the busi- 
ness point of view, dear. He 
is a straightforward man, and 
I like him. John thinks he is 
clever, for he told me so; and 
he seems decided, and as if he 
usually got what he wanted,” 
and I couldn't help smiling 
and giving her hand a squeeze. 

Phyllis looked at me with 
rather a forlorn little face. 
We know Morton Wood very 
well, and he is one of my par- 
ticular and special young men, 
and I knew very well he ad- 
mired Phyllis; and, of all the 
young men I knew, I thought 
him the most suitable admirer 
for her. He is grave and sen- 
sible, courteous and kind, and 
wide-minded enough, in spite 
of a good deal of quiet family 
pride, to appreciate Narramore. 
And then he is an orphan, and 
has very few relations, and that 
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is not at all an unimportant 
point for anybody anxious to 
marry into close relationship 
with Narramore T.; and he 
is clean above marrying for 
money. If anything will de- 
ter him from falling in love 
with Phyllis, or at any rate 
from telling her that he has 
done so, it will be those 
dollars. 

We were talking very quietly 
and comfortably about Narra- 
more and Morton Wood, and 
a variety of agreeable topics, 
when Gerald came in, and I 
introduced him to Phyllis. 
Presently Mr and Mrs Van 
Zuider came to eall, and I 
left the young people together 
and talked tothem. They are 
of some importance in New 
York society and are charm- 
ing people, so I was glad to 
see them, and they were very 
civil and hospitably inclined to 
Gerald, who came out better 
than I expected ; and they were 
courtesy and kindness itself to 
Phyllis, which was nice of 
them, for they know quite well 
who she is, and that Mr Per- 
kins is not of their social 
world: but they recognised 
her pretty manners at once 
and the fact that she is a 
thorough lady. Narramore 
had seen to it that she was 
well brought up, in loving 
hands, when her mother died 
and left the little toddling 
baby to him. They stayed 
some time, and Phyllis did a 
certain amount of “analysis” 
before my little party broke up. 

She came to see me next day 
and told me what her first im- 
pressions of Gerald were. 

“My dear, he’s like every 
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Englishman I’ve ever seen or 
heard of—he is typical. There’s 
something in him if you could 
only get it out.” 

I felt sure Phyllis would 
“get it out” if any one would, 
and Gerald had evidently en- 
joyed his talk with her and 
been more at ease than I had 
seen him with any one. 

“T am having a_ theatre 
party on Friday. Aunt Eliza 
won’t come; she is ‘temper- 
ance, you know, and _ the 
‘Sons of Jonadab’ have a 
meeting every Friday. She 
is a ‘Son of Jonadab,’ she 
says, though she looks more 
like a New England old maid, 
poor dear. So you must come 
and chaperone us. There are 
two girls, and I’ve asked Mr 
Chaloner. Mr Johnis to come, 
tell him, or I'll never forgive 
him. And there’s Mr Wood.” 

I was glad Morton Wood 
was coming; that seemed to 
balance matters better. I 
gave myself a lecture and a 
scolding about ill-temper and 
paddling one’s own canoe and 
not trusting to other people’s 
good sense, and so on. These 
are all questions upon which 
I rather want to be in a su- 
perior position to the rest of 
mankind or, anyhow, woman- 
kind. 

Friday came, and _ our 
theatre party began well. We 
were a cheery circle at dinner. 
Phyllis had Morton and Gerald 
on either side of her, and I was 
on the other side of Morton. 
Aunt Eliza’s round table was 
good to look upon, and the 
dinner was excellent, and there 
was wine in spite of the absent 
hostess’s temperance views. 
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Phyllis had told me that her 
father had not spoken to Mr 
Wood about the business as 
yet, so I held my tongue about 
that plan, of course, and Mor- 
ton doesn’t give anything 
away, so one could only judge 
by his looks and tone as to 
his feelings about Phyllis. I 
hadn’t much doubt what they 
were, and I was interested to 
see how he viewed her very 
distinct flirtation with the 
young Englishman. She re- 
ferred occasionally to Morton 
when she wanted to bring 
him for a minute or two into 
the conversation, and then 
she dropped him out again. 
She did it very cleverly, and 
no one could say she was not 
attentive to both her guests. 
Morton himself became only 
a shade more courteous and 
polite to her; and to Gerald 
he was more than kind. He 
inquired about the clubs he 
had been made free of, and 
promised him a card for an- 
other, and asked him to dine. 
But we had two boxes at the 
theatre, and I know he would 
very much have preferred 
being in the one where Phyllis 
sat most of the evening. He 
talked to me a good deal, and 
told me his business was not 
at all to his liking; he had 
no power or authority; and 
his chiefs were not always in 
favour of methods which he 
was determined to adhere to 
in his work. He has no cap- 
ital at all. His only income, 
besides what he earns, is a 
small sum from some family 
trust estate. 

He asked me to tell him more 
about the young Englishman 
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whom he wanted to be civil to, 
both on my account and be- 
cause it would apparently 
please Phyllis. Now that was 
nice of him and magnanimous, 
I thought. 

I was glad to see Gerald took 
to him kindly, and took pains 
to show his gratitude. 

They walked home together 
after the theatre. Morton 
lodges with some other young 
men in a flat they rent in 24th 
Street, and we live not very far 
away, in the respectable and 
once fashionable quarter near 
Madison Square; and next 
morning Gerald told us he 
was going to dine with Morton 
and his friends one evening 
during the week. 

I liked him to go, and was 
glad he should be with well- 
bred and high-minded young 
American men rather than 
dangling about after women- 
kind. 

All the same, my temper 
didn’t improve. And John 
was likely to be called away to 
the Middle West, and told me 
he didn’t see how he could get 
back under a fortnight, and 
there was Gerald on my un- 
aided hands, I really felt very 
badly aboutit. I daresay some 
women, many women, are 
stronger-minded than I am, 
and get on just as well by 
themselves, but I don’t mind 
admitting that I just hate it 
when John is away. I’ve no 
one to steady my too impetuous 
nerves, and when things get 
“on” them I am always afraid 
of making a fool of myself 
somehow before he comes back. 
Of course I can manage the 
household and things domestic 

Cc 
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just as well in his absence, but 
if the crises of life are to over- 
take me I want him to be 
there, and I had got it on 
my nerves that Gerald was a 
crisis, 

I found out that he was 
going to call on Phyllis nearly 
every day, that he had made 
friends with Aunt Eliza, who 
was busy converting him to 
teetotalism, and that he had 
expressed great anxiety to meet 
Phyllis’s father. He didn’t tell 
me all this, but Phyllis did. 
She said he was “lovely.” She 
declared she had a_ perfectly 
elegant time whenever he came 
around, just listening to the 
extraordinarily English things 
he said and the way he said 
them. She said she intended 
to copy his English accent, 
she admired it so much. And 
she asked me quite gravely 
whether Lady Chaloner, when 
he had succeeded to the peer- 
age and had married, would 
take precedence of Ella Brad- 
more, late of Boston, and 
now Lady Woodmansterne. I 
grew impatient then and 
wouldn’t answer, and Phyllis 
laughed at me and hugged 
me: but I didn’t feel really 
appeased, though it is almost 
impossible to be angry with 
her. 

Morton Wood came to see 
me one evening, and I knew 
that Gerald was dining at 
Aunt Eliza’s, and he knew it 
too. Young men here very 
often pay their visits after 
dinner, and generally telephone 
to one beforehand. Morton 
wanted to know when John 
was coming home. He told 
me he had given up his work 
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the day before and joined the 
unemployed, and that, I knew, 
would suit him worse than any- 
thing that could happen to 
him. Besides being poor, he 
is a man who must work, and 
would be ashamed to be idle, 
He wanted to see John about 
it, and to ask him to put work 
in his way if possible. 

“Morton, I’m sorry; but I 
don’t know when he will be 
home. He said a fortnight, 
and that is nearly gone, and he 
wrote me yesterday he had not 
nearly finished what he went to 
do. Could you go to Phila- 
delphia and see him there? 
We could telephone to his hotel. 
He has not gone West yet.” 

I longed to tell him what 
Phyllis had told me about her 
father, but then I wasn’t sure if 
I might. And I can’t bear to 
let out things that I’ve no busi- 
ness to tell. I feared, too, that 
Phyllis was doing her best to 
change her father’s plan, and it 
seemed like an interference to 
say a word to him. 

“Tell me why you have left 
the Company.” 

“Oh! well, they wanted me 
to do what I won’t do, and I 
agreed I’d better let them find 
some one else who works their 
way.” 

He didn’t want to tell me 
any more, and that was 
enough. 

“ Well, I know you had good 
reason, Morton. Now do go 
and see John—telephone to 
him now: it doesn’t take long 
to get through at night, and 
he is sure to be in. He will 
do all he can for you. Is there 
no one else? You are a friend 
of Mr Perkins, and you like 
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him. Couldn’t you ask him to 
help you?” 

I really couldn’t help saying 
it, for Mr Perkins has a lot of 
business in various places. 

Morton smiled rather sadly. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I like Nar- 
ramore T. He’s a clean-handed 
man in spite of all his queer 
ways, but I guess I won’t ask 
him just now.” 

I simply couldn’t bring my- 
self to say more. The man’s 
sad smile silenced me, and 
my gorge rose against Gerald. 
We telephoned to John, and 
Morton planned to go down 

the next day to Philadelphia 
to see him. They could talk 
things over better together. 
Then I took the telephone and 
pressed John to tell me when 
he was coming back. I said 
my nerves were on edge and 
he must come, and he laughed 
and said he wanted to be fin- 


ished and get home as much 
as I wanted it, and he thought 
by Saturday (this was Mon- 
day) he would surely be able 


to leave. I said if he didn’t 
I should shut up the house 
and come to him. He said, 
“What’s wrong? Is it Gerald?” 
and I said “Yes,” and hung 
up the receiver. I couldn’t 
very well continue the con- 
versation with Morton there, 
though only one side of it was 
audible to him. 

Morton sat on till after ten 
o'clock, and then went home. 
I was just aching with sym- 
pathy for him, but I knew it 
was best to say nothing. And 
the minute he was gone I went 
off to my room and had a long 
and serious think about him, 
and went to bed very dismal 
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and very angry with Gerald, 
whose latch-key I heard in the 
door just as I turned out my 
light. 

Next morning I met Gerald 
at breakfast, and found him 
unusually smiling and alert. 
He was anxious to know when 
John would be. back, and I said 
Saturday, and that, if he was 
not able to come then, I should 
have to go to Philadelphia to 
join him. I was going to add 
that “perhaps he could occupy 
his time during my absence,” 
or some such colourless sen- 
tence, when he remarked that 
he would be away too—he was 
going into the country. 

I said “Oh,” and asked if 
he would be away long. And 
Gerald said he didn’t quite 
know. “Something might turn 
up,” and “it was very kind of 
me.” And he was rather red 
and confused, and I really 
couldn’t trust myself to say 
more. The English mail was 
in, and he had a letter from 
his mother. He read half of 
it, and then crunched it up 
in his hand and shoved it in 
his side pocket, looking redder 
than before. 

Presently he got his hat and 
coat and went out. I went 
about my household duties, and 
found that gossiping wretch, 
Catherine, who is the best I 
can get in the way of a maid 
in this benighted city, tidying 
up his dressing-table. Cather- 
ine comes from New Jersey, 
and takes the liveliest interest 
in all our doings and in all our 
friends. 

“T guess this bhoy of yours, 
Mrs Ogilvie, is feeling a bit 
lonesome in this city—laung 
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way from his home and his 
mother. Seems mighty set on 
the young lady in the photo 
here. I find her under his 
pillow most mornings, or on 
the bewrd just where he can 
see her when he wakes,” 

I wouldn’t answer Catherine, 
or even look at her or the 
photograph. But when she 
had gone, vulgar curiosity did 
tempt me—I suppose I may 
as well admit it,—and I went 
back and looked at the photo- 
graph. No, it wasn’t any one 
I knew, and not a bit what I 
expected. It was a very pretty 
girl, anyway, and I was not at 
all sure that made it any better 
on his part. 

Later on I was sitting read- 
ing when the telephone bell 
began. There seem to be cer- 
tain days when telephone fever 
rages and everybody rings you 
up. First came a ring from 
Phyllis—she was coming to 
luncheon if I would have her, 
so I said I would. Then, ten 
minutes later, Morton rang up 
and asked if Gerald—Mr Chal- 
oner he called him—was in: I 
said, “No, he was not: could I 
doanything in the matter?” and 
Morton said No, he guessed he 
-must see Mr Chaloner. It was 
about something he had asked 
him to do for him last night 
as they met on the street on 
his way home. Gerald hadn’t 
said anything about a meet- 
ing. I inquired ‘“ What?”—I 
couldn’t help it. And Morton 
said he was just leaving for 
Philadelphia, and that Gerald 
had asked him to try and 
make an appointment for him 
to see Mr Perkins; and he had 
failed to find out where Mr 
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Perkins would be during the 
next few days; but perhaps, as 
Gerald had asked him privately 
to arrange this, I had better 
say nothing, but let Morton 
communicate later. I felt I 
was on delicate ground and 
said good-bye, and hung up 
the receiver with a sigh, A 
telephone does have that ad- 
vantage—you can always end 
a conversation abruptly at any 
point that worries you. 

I was no sooner in my chair 
again than the bell rang, and 
John telephoned he was more 
than sorry but he couldn’t be 
home till late in the following 
week, and, further than that, 
he would meantime have to go 
West, so I must just wait till 
he came home and not come to 
Philadelphia as I had proposed, 

Then I told him that Morton 
was on his way, and that I 
was worried about him and 
about Gerald’s proceedings 
generally, and lastly, about his 
seeking an interview with 
Narramore Perkins. I was 
sure it must be by arrange- 
ment with Phyllis, though 
neither had said anything 
about it. John seemed puzzled, 
but advised me to be calm and 
not worry; and I resigned my- 
self to fate, and deliberately 
missed the English mail, though 
father likes to have my weekly 
letter and I very rarely fail to 
send it. 

Not very long afterwards 
Phyllis’s aunt telephoned to 
say that the girl was not 
coming to lunch after all. 

She was “sick,”’—‘“‘ seemed 
like she had the grippe,” and 
was “prostrated ” in her room, 
—might she come another day 
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instead? So of course I said 
yes, and expressed the sym- 


pathy I really felt. Poor 
Phyllis, like most perfectly 
healthy people, feels it very 
badly when she is ill, and 
won't give in without a sharp 
struggle, so I feared she must 
have a bad headache to be 
“prostrated” in her room. 
I said I would come round in 
the evening and see her, or at 
any rate hear how she was. 

I had been thinking it out, 
and had decided that I would 
have a friendly little talk to 
Phyllis about Morton and 
Gerald. I thought the girl 
would let me tell her how I 
felt about her flirtation with 
the one and neglect of the 
other, if I did it with tact 
and sympathy; and I nearly 
always feel sympathetic with 
her. 

Well, I must postpone that, 
it seemed. 

I spent the afternoon quietly 
in my drawing-room reading 
and writing. It was a bitter 
cold day,—a blizzard from the 
north-west blowing, and “ flur- 
ries” of snow that gave 
promise of a heavy fall. I lit 
my fire for in really cold 
weather I am still so English, 
I cannot make myself comfort- 
able without it, even if the 
steam-heaters do send the 
room up to 80°. And it really 
was rather an effort to turn 
out at 5.30 to go up to Park 
Avenue. The wind was 
raging, and though my furs 
were ample and my “rubbers ” 
were lined with wool, nothing 
would keep my nose and my 
ears from nearly freezing, and 
I arrived at Aunt Eliza’s door 
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just shivering with cold. Her 
servant said she was not at 
home, so I asked for Phyllis. 
To my profound astonishment 
I was told that Miss Perkins 
had left—in her automobile at 
four o’clock. I had come inside 
the outer door for warmth, and 
felt so cold, and no doubt 
looked so dismayed, that the 
maid begged me to come into 
the drawing-room and get 
warmer. I couldn’t be easy 
till I had heard about Phyllis, 
and rather pressed my inquiry, 
though the maid seemed in 
evident doubt as to what she 
should say. I told her Phyllis 
was to have lunched with me. 
At that she frankly said that 
Miss Perkins was upstairs, but 
had said “not at home to any 
visitors”; perhaps she had 
better take my name up to 
her. 

In a moment I was sum- 
moned to the library upstairs, 
and there I found poor Miss 
Eliza looking the picture of 
anxiety and distress. 

“‘T hope you’ve come to tell 
me Phyllis is with you? She 
must be perfectly crazy to go 
off in that automobile like 
that. I am certain she has 
the grippe. She has been in 
her room all the morning with 
a headache, and now, without 
a word, she’s off at four o’clock, 
and all she says is she is gone 
to a friend and won’t be back 
to-night. And a blizzard like 
this raging! If Narramore 
comes he'll be the death of 
me for letting her go, and I 
hadn’t a chance to stop her. 
But the Lord be thanked if 
she’s just gone over to you, 
Mrs Ogilvie.” 
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But I had to explain that 
I knew nothing of Phyllis since 
the message Eliza herself had 
telephoned te me. I certainly 
was very much astonished, and 
a little alarmed, by her setting 
off in such a storm, alone and 
ill as she seemed to be. Miss 
Perkins’s alarm  ineoreased 
greatly when she found I knew 
nothing. She got up and 
brought Phyllis’s note to read 
again. She herself had been 
out at a meeting till after four, 
and the note was on the hall 
table when she came in. 


“ DEAREST AUNTY,—I’m not 
sick, and I haven’t got the 
grippe, so don’t be worried. I 
had a headache but it is better. 
I am going away for a little 
to a friend. I have several 
things to straighten out. I 
guess I’ll be back before Dad 
comes; but, if he writes, tell 
him, with dear love from me, 
that he will hear from his 
troublesome child just as soon 
as she has settled her mind.— 
Your loving PHYLLIS.” 


“There!” said Aunt Eliza, 
“you'd believe that children 
like that ought to run about 
the world by themselves with 
nobody—not even a maid— 
to look after them! If I’d 
done it at her age, Narramore 
would have given me Hail 
Columbia! And there’s Narra- 
more, I'll bet a cent he never 
says a word te her for scaring 
my life out. He just spoils 
that girl so, that I do believe 
if she took to drink he’d say 
it was right and proper.” 

We were certainly both 
rather unstrung by Phyllis’s 


proceedings: but I was pulling 
myself together and trying to 
reassure and cheer Miss Per- 
kins when we heard a clatter 
en the stairs and Narramore 
Perkins came in, evidently in 
a very bad temper and thor. 
oughly disturbed in mind. 

“Oh! Narramore — it’s a 
mercy you've come. I’m res- 
ponsible for Phyllis, I suppose, 
and you’ve just spoilt her so 
that no mortal can manage 
her, and I won’t try. She just 
breaks my heart all the time, 
for she’s lovely, and here she’s 
gone off in this blizzard and 
the Lord knows where.” 

“Never mind Phyllis,” said 
Narramore. ‘She can run her 
own show as well as any of us. 
When did she go? What did 
she say about it?” And Aunt 
Eliza explained all she knew, 
and gave him her note to read. 

“That’s all right. Don’t 
you worry about Phyllis. If 
she says she’s gone to a friend, 
that’s all right. But I did 
want to see her—seems as if I 
couldn’t do without her, and 
that’s just why I came here 
now. I hope she'll come back 
soon.” 

Aunt Eliza was twitching 
with impatience. 

“T’ve had a hustling time, 
Eliza, and I wanted a bit of 
quiet just to think things out. 
I’ve had a black eye from that 
Cincinnati crowd, and I guess 
I’ve got to be mighty steady 
or old man Perkins will go 
down—not down and out, may 
be, but down. That Cincinnati 
crowd are putting it across me, 
and W. A. Spielman & Com- 
pany here are at the back of 
them and shoving them on, 
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and I’ve got to strike back or 
I’m down.” 

Narramore’s voice was very 
low and quiet, but it was 
charged with a feeling and an 
intensity that awed and sil- 
enced us both. The man was 
suffering. Suddenly it flashed 
upon me. “Spielman, did 
you say, Mr Perkins? Isn’t 
that Morton Wood’s firm?” 
I asked. 

Mr Perkins looked me 
straight in the eyes. 

“Yes, Morton Wood’s firm— 
and of all the——” 

Now I really think I'd better 
not print the things he said 
about Morton Wood’s firm. 
At the same time it is tempt- 
ing, for, though I oughtn’t to 
have listened to it, I never 
before or since heard such en- 
tirely original or such magic- 
ally descriptive bad language 
as flowed from Narramore. 
Aunt Eliza’s fingers were in 
her ears, and of course my 
fingers ought to have been in 
my ears too. But it was so 
masterly of its kind I really 
couldn’t bear to miss a word 
of it. 

And then he included Morton 
in his anathema. Now, that 
I couldn’t stand, and I just 
gasped out— 

“Stop, Mr Perkins. Morton 
Wood left Spielman & Com- 
pany two days ago. They 
wanted him to do things he 
wouldn’t do, and he agreed 
they’d better find somebody 
else who worked their way.” 
His own words ran off my 
tongue like a lesson learnt in 
the schoolroom. 

The effect on Narramore was 
electrical. 
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“Ts that so? How do you 
know it?” 

“He told me himself. He 
has gone to Philadelphia to- 
day to see John about getting 
other work.” 

“Why didn’t he come to me 
if he has clean hands in this 
stunt? He knows I’d help 
him.” 

Narramore was glaring at 
me. 

“T—Oh! well, Mr Perkins, 
I'll tell you about that another 
time,” was all I could stammer 
out. 

“Well—I guess I’m glad he 
quitted them. Looks more like 
Morton Wood than I was be- 
lieving of him. But, by God! 
... '—and here Narramore 
became quite unprintable again 
—and I'll put it across them 
now, if it was just to back Mor- 
ton. I wish Phyllis was here, 
I must see Morton to-night. 
Where can I find him? I told 
him never to go in with a set 
of Jews like that—he might 
have known I was right. 
Jews!” If a word could 
wither anybody, then that one 
word “Jews,” as Narramore 
spoke it, would have shrivelled 
up the twelve tribes of Israel 
right away. 

Now I thought it very likely 
Morton would come and see 
me on his way home from 
Philadelphia, so I asked Mr 
Perkins if he would look in 
after dinner on the chance of 
it. He gladly agreed, and I 
went home oblivious of the 
cold, and my head in a whirl 
and my pulses tingling with 
excitement and distress. I saw 
Narramore attacked in some 
big financial interest he evi- 
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dently had in Ohio. He 
doesn’t mind a bit about 
losing money in fair ways— 
I don’t know any one s0 
careless of it,—but he hates 
unfair ways; and I could see 
he was stung by something 
that was being worked against 
him now. Then, in spite of 
his absolute confidence in 
Phyllis’s wisdom, I did share 
some of Aunt Eliza’s fear 
about her, and a horrid pre- 
sentiment of my own weighed 
heavily upon me. Besides, I 
wished very much she was 
there to cheer her father. I 
ran up our front steps and 
was making for the elevator 
when the clerk at the office 
gave me a telegram. As I 
went up I opened and read 
it. It was from Gerald, 
written on the New York 
Central Railway—5 o'clock. 


“Am going North for a 
few days. Will write later. 
Sorry not to see you, but 
had only time to send for 
bag. GERALD.” 


Catherine opened our door. 
“Mr Chaloner sent for his 
suit -case. I hope I was 
right to give it to the 
messenger ?” 

“Yes, Catherine, that was 
right. I have a telegram. 
He will be away a few 
days.” And I went into my 
room and shut the door, 
and sat down and very nearly 
cried. 


Mr Perkins came about nine 
o'clock (we dine earlier in 
New York than people do in 
London), and asked me in his 
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direct way where I thought 
Phyllis had gone, and had it 
anything to do with this 
Englishman she had told him 
about in her letters? What 
sort of a young man was he? 
He said he couldn’t just see 
from her letters whether she 
was taken with him or 
whether she wasn’t. 

Mr Perkins always pays me 
what I think is the highest 
compliment a man can pay a 
woman. He talks to me with 
absolute freedom and with an 
evident assumption that my 
conversation will be as sen- 
sible and businesslike as his 
own, He is rather like a big, 
open - minded, straightforward 
boy, and it would be next to 
impossible to hide anything 
from him if one wanted to: 
he would ask if one was hid- 
ing anything, and expect a 
perfectly full and complete 
answer. So I was obliged te 
tell him exactly what I was 
afraid of —that Phyllis had 
taken a fancy to this boy, 
and had agreed to meet him 
in a way which, even if not 
terribly and hopelessly com- 
promising, was at any rate 
sufficient to make Gerald 
certain that she cared for 
him, And I had to tell him 
—I somehow couldn’t help 
it—how I had disliked Gerald 
and why I mistrusted his 
motives in being here; and 
that when I had got his tele- 
gram saying he had gone 
North, the very day Phyllis 
had left—both of them silent 
as to their destinations,— 
things appeared to have 
reached a climax. 

Narramore listened gravely, 
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and I could see he was 
moved. He cross-examined me 
closely as to my estimate of 
Gerald and all it was founded 
on, and. told me he thought 
the foundations were faulty 
in parts—but there was 
the estimate; and he said he 
had always trusted my judg- 
ment. Then he _ dissected 
my hypothesis very quietly 
and logically, and admitted it 
seemed tolerably likely, but 
he was not prepared to accept 
it yet. 

At this point Morton Wood 
came in. He brought me 
messages and a note from 
John, and I could see he was 
glad that Mr Perkins was 
there. Narramore said he had 
been talking business with me, 
but we had finished, and now 
he wanted to talk business 
with Morton. I got up to 
go into my own sitting- 
room, which is next my 


drawing-room, but Narramore 
stopped me and bade me sit 
down. 

He said he had been saying 
hard things in the afternoon 
before me about Spielman & 
Company and about Morton 


Wood, and that he was 
ashamed that he had ever 
said them about Morton, or 
thought him anything but 
his friend in whom he trust- 
ed. He hoped Morton would 
forgive him. Morton met 
him more than half-way, of 
course. He told Mr Perkins 
that he had been asked to 
write letters in regard to an 
Ohio affair (which, I must 
frankly admit, I didn’t under- 
stand; but it had something 
to do with an immense water- 
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works scheme and an issue 
of bonds) that he was deter- 
mined not to write; and that 
the fact of his having been 
asked to write them showed 
him that he was unsuited to 
work with his employers. So 
he had left them. He said 
he could disclose nothing of 
the affair that he had learnt 
in Spielman’s service, and he 
was only anxious to be quit 
of it altogether. Mr Perkins 
explained his position, and 
Morton was absolutely horri- 
fied at the predicament he 
and others must be in if 
Spielman’s nefarious plans 
were carried out. I have 
never seen him so moved 
before. He gets quieter and 
more laconic in those circum- 
stances, but his eyes were 
blazing. After a longer silence 
than usual he said— 

“Now, Mr Perkins, I guess 
I see what we havetodo. I'll 
be with you at 9.30 to-morrow 
morning and we go together to 
Spielman’s office. I won’t say 
a word now, but, by the Lord, 
I'll say something then in your 
presence and in theirs that 
will put a different face on 
this.” 

And Narramore said he 
would be ready at 9.30. 

Then they both turned to 
me and talked of other matters. 
We had a pleasant hour or so, 
if only I had been less anxious, 

Narramore told us a lot 
about his early days. I never 
heard him talk of them before. 
He tells a story capitally—it’s 
all as graphic and descriptive 
as speech can make it. Every 
word seems to illuminate the 
situation, exactly as his ‘‘blas- 
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phemies,” as Aunt Eliza called 
them, had done earlier in the 
day in the case of Spielman. 

He told of his early pov- 
erty and struggles when he 
and Eliza were little more than 
children, left penniless orphans 
in a New Hampshire village. 
How they drifted into the near- 
est city,—where he lives still, 
—and how he began to trade 
and speculate in cents, Till 
he was twenty and Eliza nine- 
teen, they had had to “scratch 
for a living,” he said, and they 
had scarcely food and clothing 
enough to keep themselves 
alive. Then, suddenly, the 
change came; he made a hun- 
dred dollars on a scrap of land 
he had managed to buy, and 
Eliza the same day invented 
a new candy—she had always 
been clever at cooking and 
baking—that caught the taste 
of the school children of New 
Hampshire, and is known to 
every peppermint-loving child 
in New England to this day 
as “Liza’s Kisses”; and from 
that day onwards fortune 
smiled. Narramore seemed to 
have lost or given away ten 
times as much money as he 
had ever kept, and I suppose 
that is the secret of many a 
big fortune. It was all very 


interesting. 
We never once mentioned 
either Phyllis or (Gerald, 


though I am certain all three 
of us were thinking of them 
all through the evening. 

Mr Perkins and Morton 
went away together at mid- 
night, and I was just going 
off to bed feeling very lonely 
and helpless. There were 


the two men I hoped to see 
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united in business, now on ex- 
cellent terms as friends; but, 
I felt sure, farther apart than 
ever from the relationship I 
would like to see established 
between them in business and 
perhaps otherwise. And the 
wretched boy whom I had 
brought into the little circle 
had been the cause of this 
misfortune. I heard the ele- 
vator stop outside my door. 
Then the door opened, and 
Narramore’s iron- grey head 
came round the corner, and 
he said— 

“Say, Mrs Ogilvie: I just 
want you to know that Phyllis 
won't fix anything without 
telling me: that’s an agree- 
ment we have. And whatever 
she fixes will be right, and 
you’ve got to believe it as 
well as me, and be her friend 
all the time.” 

So I wrung Narramore’s 
hand, which he stuck round 
thecorner. I somehow couldn’t 
find any words to say, but he 
didn’t seem to want them. He 
shut the door, and I went to 
bed feeling rather more miser- 
able than before. 

I certainly had a very dull 
stupid morning the following 
day. And at one o'clock I 
was feeling desperate, and de- 
cided I must somehow trace 
John by telephone and have 
a talk with him, when in came 
Mr Perkins, 

He had been to Spielman’s 
office with Morton Wood. 

“He never let me say a 
word, and after about a minute 
and a ha’f I didn’t want to. 
You see Morton comes of very 
high-toned people and I’m just 
a plain Yankee, and I guess it 
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does make a difference. Any- 
way I ocouldn’t have done it 
the way he did. I would have 
lit out on them and got mad 
and damned them; but Mor- 
ton, he talked like holy writ, 
it was all so plain and quiet, 
and yet it wilted Spielman & 
Company—all three of them— 
till you’d think they were let- 
tuces in a frost. He talked so 
cold, it fairly made me shiver 
listening to him. Once in a 
while he would turn to me just 
to make them think it was all 
mine and not his, and I would 
give a nod and look up at the 
ceiling as solemn as anything, 
but just tickled to death to 
see them handled that way by 
their own clurk. And finally 
they said they would like to 
consult together in another 
room, and Morton said they 
couldn’t, for he had decided 
what they had got to do. 
That made them wriggle, but 
they hadn’t a kick in them. 
And Morton said I wouldn’t 
accept one cent from them in 
damages (he had never asked 
me, but I nodded just the 
same as before), though if I 
brought a suit against them he 
guessed I would get a verdict 
that would ruin them. But 
they had to sign a letter that 
he had drafted. Then he put 
a letter on the table before 
them. At that their Presi- 
dent, W. A. Spielman himself, 
jumped up and taunted him 
with telling what he had 
learnt in confidence in their 
office, and then Morton kept 
mighty ca’m and quietly said 
he had never named one syl- 
lable of it to me or to any one, 
but if that letter was not 
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signed in two minutes he would 
hold himself absolved and would 
speak out right there. Well, 
Spielman signed that letter 
and Morton put it in his 
pocket. ‘Now,’ he said to 
them, ‘you can tell Mr Per- 
kins that your dealings with 
the Water Corporation cease 
from to-day, and that you 
regret you had interfered in 
the matter at all.’ 

“And I guess they did re- 
gret it. But I don’t believe 
Morton ever will tell me just 
what’s in that letter. 

‘When we came away I told 
him I had long wanted him to 
work with me as my partner 
in most of my business now I 
was getting old, and I couldn’t 
do without him. And what do 
you guess he said? He shook 
his head and smiled mighty 
kindly, and said he valued my 
friendship as much as any one’s, 
and always would value it, but 
he had settled to go out West, 
and he was going right now. 
And he’s gone home to 24th 
Street as if that was his last 
word. And that’s what you 
were going to tell me about 
another time. I guess I needn’t 
worry you to speak now, for I 
seem to know about it, and I 
don’t rightly see how it all fits 
in, but Phyllis would straighten 
it all out if she was here— 
sure.” 

Poor dear Narramore. I 
loved him for his loyalty: he 
wouldn’t even hear a word that 
reflected on Phyllis’s wisdom ; 
and I could have shaken her. 

His kind old eyes were very 
shiny ; and, as to mine,—well, 
I almost was guilty of sniffing 
before him. I had to get up 
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and pull down the window 
“shade,” so as to have a dab 
with my pocket - handkerchief 
behind his back. 

Mr Perkins was more than 
ever in want of Phyllis. I asked 
him if he had had any news 
at all of her that morning, and 
he said no,—that he had wired 
to Boston, and home as well, 
but she had not gone there,— 
he felt sure she was with some 
of her fifty girl friends, but 
he didn’t know which. Aunt 
Eliza was “mad” about it, 
and he was evidently bored by 
Eliza’s ravings. Presently he 
went off to his club, and I 
promised to tell him at once if 
I heard of Phyllis, and also if 
I could make out anything of 
Morton’s plans. 

Then I had a good steady 
think, and I composed a tele- 
gram to John telling him to 
ring me up on the telephone 
at night from Cincinnati when 
the wires were quiet and we 
could talk conveniently. I felt 
very tired after the excitement 
of the last two days, and after 
lunch I went and lay down in 
my boudoir and rested as well 
as I could. I felt so helpless 
and beaten that nothing else 
seemed worth doing, and shop- 
ping or visiting would have 
been an intolerable bore. I 
must have dozed off pretty 
soon, for I certainly was dead 
asleep later in the afternoon 
when a laugh, followed by a 
sudden pause, woke me up 
with a start, and there was 
Phyllis Perkins standing in the 
doorway, and rather drawing 
back at the sight of me asleep. 
I had been so sound asleep I 
lay still a moment looking at 
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her and collecting my thoughts, 
—and while I was doing so I 
heard Gerald’s voice behind her 
asking in a confidential whisper 
if I was there. That seemed 
to me just about “the limit,” 
as we say. I was on the point 
of saying something really 
savage when Phyllis gently 
but firmly shut the door in his 
face, and was on her knees 
beside the sofa, holding both 
my hands, before I had time to 
articulate. I have had many 
narrow escapes from indiscre- 
tions in my time, but perhaps 
that was the nearest I ever 
had. 

I was just as certain at that 
moment that these two young 
idiots, as I felt them to be, had 
come to tell me they had eloped 
together a week ago as I was 
of anything sublunary; and 
yet John’s training, or Provid- 
ence, or something or other, 
did mereifully stop me: and in 
two minutes Phyllis was telling 
me all about it and stroking 
my hand; and I knew my head 
was aching furiously, but I was 
more relieved and thankful than 
words could say. 

She had come to look for her 
father. Aunt Eliza said he was 
perhaps with me, and that he 
had been dreadfully worried 
about her absence. I told her 
that was so, but still he had 
trusted her to be doing nothing 
foolish ; that he had been wor- 
ried about business and had 
wanted her. However, I said 
Mr Wood had straightened out 
the business for him. I thought 
that would be a telling shot 
perhaps, And it was then 
that Phyllis nestled up close to 
me and asked if my headache 
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was too bad to let me listen 
while she told me why she had 
te run away: and I said it 
wasnt, 

“Well, it was just this way. 
You see I knew father wanted 
Morton Wood to be his partner, 
and I told you what that means, 
but father won’t do a thing 
that I don’t like—I know that. 
He spoils me terbly ” (Phyllis 
thinks she can say “terribly,” 
but she can’t), “but I do want 
to act so as he will be happy 
if Ican. Perhaps it’s because 
I am spoilt, but I felt certain 
Morton Wood wasn’t going to 
please me as father’s partner— 
he’s so masterful, and I know 
I couldn’t do all the silly things 
I do now if he was around, 
looking grave and saying 
nothing. And then I began 
comparing him with Mr 
Chaloner, who’s twice as lovely 
in several ways; and I felt 
dreadfully badly about it, and 
sure that somebody more like 
him would make father a much 
better sort of partner.” 

I began to feel a little cold 
again at this point, I must 
admit, and Phyllis went on— 

“Well, I found out from Mr 
Chaloner that he is just crazy 
to get work out here in 
America, and that seemed to 
suit father’s plans, if only he 
knew enough about business. 
Then, of course, lots of silly 
girls do like the notion of being 
English peeresses, and it might 
have been some slight satisfac- 
tion once to walk in front of 
Ella Bradmore, you know. 
But then I remembered I don’t 
want to copy Ella Bradmore 
in anything, when I came to 
consider it, so finally I decided 
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just to go away to Newhaven, 
where Mary Daniell lives, and 
stay a day or two with her and 
the children and think it out. 
And now I’ve thought it all 
out. First, I want father to 
have Mr Wood’s help, Mrs 
Ogilvie, but somehow —— 
Oh! well, I don’t want him—I 
mean father mustn’t ask him 
to come, for fear he should 
think——” 

Phyllis didn’t tell me what 
she feared Morton might think ; 
she put her face against mine, 
and we didn’t say anything for 
@ minute. 

I think it must have been 
during that pause that my 
headache left me altogether! 

Presently she went on— 

“Then, that half-brother of 
yours is a very bright young 
man. I’ve got it all out of 
him just as I thought I would. 
He has a reason for coming 
over here besides wanting to 
get away from his tiresome 
mother. (He didn’t tell me 
she was tiresome, but I got 
that out too.) He hasn’t 
exactly told me what the 
reason is, but if it isn’t some 
girl he is thinking about all the 
time, then I don’t know any- 
thing about a young English- 
man’s way of hiding his 
emotions. You think he is 
heiress-hunting over here. I 

uess he is hunting dollars, 
but honest dollars, and not 
that way.” 

“Couldn’t Morton Wood tell 
you something about him? for 
he went to Morton after he had 
asked for work at all sorts of 
useless places, and Morton said 
he would send him to father. 
I wonder if Morton didn’t 
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believe that would please me? 
Anyway, he did send him, and 
that’s where he has been. 
First at Boston and then at 
home, hoping to find Dad 
there. But Dad wasn’t there, 
and I found him—that is, Mr 
Chaloner—in the car on the 
Boston train to-day on his way 
back, and brougit him right 
along. Then yesterday morn- 
ing Willy Daniell told me 
father had been worried by 
some men in Cincinnati, and 
looked like being hurt in some 
big interest he has there. I 
felt so badly at being away 
that, instead of going home, I 
telephoned and found father 
was here, and came to New 
York. I couldn’t be away 
from father when he is worried 
—even to be an English 
peeress.” Phyllis smiled at 
herself very contentedly. 

I told her I was thankful 
she had come, that her father 
had been dreadfully worried, 
and could she imagine who had 
helped him completely and 
honourably out of the diffi- 
culty, and so very honourably 
to himself? Phyllis said she 
couldn’t imagine, and I went 
on to tell her how wise and 
dear I thought she was about 
thinking things out quietly, 
and that, after all, her father 
came first meantime; and 
surely it must be right to 
have his business affairs on a 
safe basis before he grew old. 
I don’t think any one would 
suit him better than Morton. 
‘No, dear, my headache isn’t 
so bad now; it’s nearly gone, 
thank you. And then it seems 
as if it would have been a good 
chance to arrange it just as 
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Morton has thrown over his 
own business; but he tells me 
he has decided to go out West, 
and to go at once, and perhaps, 
as he is a resolute man, one 
can’t alter his plans.” 

I was watching Phyllis’s 
face very closely, and if I 
didn’t see pain in her eyes at 
the notion of Morton Wood 
going away to the West, I 
will never trust my senses 
again ! 

“ Now, Phyllis, dear, I want 
to think out something. Give 
me 4 kiss and go home to Park 
Avenue and see if your father 
isn’t there by now.” 

Phyllis kissed me and went 
home. She was very quiet 
and subdued. I let her out 
through my bedroom and down 
the corridor. Then I went 
back and found Gerald and, 
in my excitement, I quite for- 
got to begin talking to him 
the way I intended; and in- 
stead, I went at it, so to speak, 
tooth and nail, and we had “a 
regular scrap” for two or 
three minutes, as he described 
it afterwards. I accused him 
of want of confidence in me, 
and he accused me of some- 
thing very much the same in 
regard to him, and though we 
were within an ace of dragging 
in his mother once or twice, 
we did, without dragging her 
in (and it was rather clever of 
us), contrive to own up that 
we had each suspected the 
other of being in an _ heiress- 
hunting plot. He had been 
told so of me and I had been 
told so of him,—but of course 
if we denied it there was an 
end of such horrid insinua- 
tions, and we would be friends 
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after all. I told him Miss 
Perkins had made me see how 
wrong I had been about him. 
We begged each other’s pardon, 
and I felt a perfect pig for 
having misread him so badly, 
and I don’t think I ever was 
more pleased than when I 
began to see what a capital, 
straightforward, English boy 
he is. Icouldn’t ask him about 
that photograph then, but I 
remembered Phyllis’s “result 
of analysis,” and I was sure 
I should hear all in good time 
who that pretty girl was, and 
why Gerald wanted to collect 
dollars in America. 

Then I remembered Morton, 
and that I had to think out 
something. I made Gerald sit 
down and promise to help me. 
I told him frankly what it all 
was, and he said he knew 
Morton was going West, and 
at once,—he might be going 
even now. I said that must 
be stopped, that Mr Perkins 
couldn’t do without him. 
Gerald said, “Get a hat and 
coat and come along to 24th 
Street; I'll go with you.” 

Of all the meddling things I 
ever did, I suppose that was 
about the worst. I wouldn’t 
stop a moment for fear of 
thinking what John would 
say. I crammed on a hat and 
struggled into my coat in the 
elevator and worked on my 
gloves as we hurried up Fifth 
Avenue. Gerald was capital: 
he was so quiet and steady, it 
did me good, and I was just 
chuckling with satisfaction in 
having “discovered” him at 
last. We had rung Morton’s 
bell before I had time te hesi- 
tate, and in another minute 
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we were in the sitting-room 
of the flat, and I was beginning 
to remember that he shares it 
with four other men, and that 
they might all be there as well. 
But they were not, and the 
room was empty. It showed 
some traces of packing,—a desk 
was lying open on a chair, 
with papers tumbling into it, 
and a leather cover ready to 
strap on. Morton came from 
a back room and welcomed us 
very courteously. 

“T was just going to write 
you a note, Mrs Ogilvie, and 
say good-bye. I am going to 
Chicago to-night.” 

“T thought you might be 
going and that’s why we have 
come. Gerald has come to 
help me. I want to persuade 
you to wait a little Mr 
Perkins wants your help so 
much; don’t you think you 
could delay?” 

“Mr Perkins is kindness it- 
self, but when all’s said and 
done it’s best for me to go.” 
Morton turned to Gerald. 
“T’ve been talking to Mr 
Perkins about you, and feel 
sure he will be glad to give 
you work. I believe you will 
suit each other very well. He 
is a fine man, and now he is 
getting old he wants someone 
to take up the threads that are 
just a little too numerous for 
him to hold. He wants to steady 
down and settle the business 
and not run the risks he has 
been used to and enjoyed run- 
ning up till now. If you will 
let him train you in his ways, 
and all the time just remember 
that it is help to settle things 
permanently that he requires, 
you will be of use to him, and 
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he will grudge you no return 
that you can reasonably ex- 
pect.” 

His voice was very steady. 

“T can’t thank you enough,” 
Gerald said, “but there is one 
thing I have to say. I do 
want work very badly, and I 
want to make money —indeed 
I must, for reasons I need not 
name. I would willingly, and 
very loyally, serve Mr Perkins; 
what you tell of him makes 
that service seem pleasant and 
honourable. But my sister 
says Mr Perkins can’t do with- 
out you. Now, couldn’t you 
be his partner, as he wants, 
and let me serve you both? 
Indeed, it will be better. I 
want your teaching. We want 
your guidance. He wants you 
far more than he wants me. 
He only wants me because you 
ask him and perhaps because 
Miss Perkins asks him. She 
only asked him because she is 
kind-hearted, and I think she 
knows my reason for coming 
over here to try and make 
money and it seemed to rouse 
her sympathies.” 

“Will you 
reason?” I said. 

“‘T don’t see why I shouldn’t. 
I’m not ashamed of it,” said 
Gerald rather hotly and blush- 
ing in a way that made me 
long to kiss him. ‘I want to 
marry someone—someone who 
is not engaged to me, because, 
perhaps, I’m not old enough 
yet, and because I have no 
money; but I am engaged to 
her, and I hope she will be to 
me some day.” 

Morton’s face was pleasant 
to watch, I never saw a finer 
smile on a man’s face or a 
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loftier expression of goodwill 
than shone in his eyes as he 
watched Gerald. 

Neither of them said more, 
Morton turned to me. 

“Mrs Ogilvie, you get your 
way. I won't go to-night, 
I'll wait a little, as you say I 
should. And how much [I 
thank you for coming, I'll try 
to show you some day.” 

I was afraid of getting sen- 
timental and choky, and of 
saying something I didn’t in- 
tend to say, so I rather cut 
short Morton’s kind expressions 
and dragged Gerald away. 
Morton wanted to help to 
escort me home, but I wouldn’t 
let him ; only I made him pro- 
mise to come and see me next 
day. 

So Gerald and I set out, and 
I got ahold of his arm, for it 
was slippery on the side-walks, 
and we went along very 
friendly. He told me how 
thankful he would be if Mr Per- 
kins really would put him into 
something that would give him 
work. How, ever since he had 
failed for the army—and he 
thought he could have passed 
all right if only his mother 
hadn’t begged and implored 
him to give it up before the 
next examination came on— 
something always seemed to 
prevent him getting anything 
to do that would take him 
away from home and enable 
him to be independent. 

“Of course my mother is 
awfully kind and all that. 
She thinks of nothing but 
doing her best for me; but I 
don’t want to be always at 
home hanging about, doing 
nothing. The motor works 
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weren’t bad, and I might have 
got on; but unluckily I caught 
my arm in a gear chain and 
got it hurt a bit; and, when it 
got right, I found my mother 
had resigned what she called 
the dangerous occupation for 
me, and some one else got 
the job.” 

Directly we got home I sent 
a note round to Phyllis to tell 
her to bring her father to see 
me in the morning, and mean- 
time to sleep sound and be 
happy, and to tell him to do 
the same, Then I sent Gerald 
to dress for our belated dinner, 
and I got the telephone down 
just as John rang me up as we 
had arranged. We had a long 
talk over the wire. I told him 
all about it in as few words as 
I could—that I hated his hav- 
ing been away, but I really did 
believe I had by some miracle 
escaped any very awful indis- 
cretion. . 

Somehow I was contriving 
to make all these young people 
do what I wanted while I 
hoped I was arranging Narra- 
more’s business affairs for him. 
I said John must come at once 
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and congratulate me on my 
success, and also on my “dis- 
covery” of Gerald. He said 
he was coming next day, but 
now felt inclined to change his 
mind—things seemed to be at 
a critical point and he thought 
I had better get myself out 
of the tangle: he didn’t see 
what my next step was going 
to be, and he didn’t feel equal 
te such delicate negotiations, 
I said I didn’t either, but I 
knew it was coming right. 
Narramore is such a gentle- 
man, really, that one can rely 
absolutely on his good feeling 
in important things. He will 
never put Phyllis in a difficulty 
any more than he will give me 
away for having doubted her 
motive in disappearing that 
time. Yet somehow he will 
get Morton to work with 
him. 

I told John he must come, 
and he laughed and said he 
would: he wanted to see the 
letter I was going to write 
to my stepmother. And I 
laughed and said— 

“ Bother the woman!” 

C. H. B. 
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A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR H. MORTIMER DURAND, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.8S.I, K.C.LE, 


JOHANNESBURG AND PRETORIA—THE SOUTH AFRICAN CLIMATE 
—THE NATIVE QUESTION: AN ARISTOCRACY OF COLOUR, 


IX. JOHANNESBURG AND PRETORIA. 


AT first sight Johannesburg 
is certainly not attractive. 
The approach to it from the 
south is nothing else than ugly. 
After leaving the veldt with 
its red earth and green plains 
and blue “kopjes,” the train 
passes along a ridge covered 
with clusters of corrugated 
iron shanties, a tall iron chim- 
ney here and there pouring 
out dark smoke, and the huge 
grey waste-heap of a gold mine 
“smoking” in the wind like a 
Persian snow-pass. 

I have heard South Africa 
described as a desert, nothing 
but ant-hills and corrugated 
iron, That is a sweeping de- 
scription, but there is some little 
truth in it, and perhaps it is 
more true of the approach to 
“Jo’burg” than of any other 
part of the country. 

Nor is the town itself in 
any way beautiful. There are 
some good streets full of lux- 
urious shops, and there are 
some large buildings; but 
mixed with all this there are, 
or were when I was there, 
mean houses and huts, many 
still of iron; while the roads 
off the main streets are muddy 
in wet weather, and horribly 
windy and dusty when the 
weather is dry. 


Nevertheless, if one looks out 
upon the town, as I did, from 
a high window, and sees one 
of its frequent black thunder- 
storms breaking over the chim- 
neys and waste-heaps of its 
gold mines, there is something 
wild and picturesque about it. 
And crossing the railway to 
the residential quarter one 
comes upon some fine houses, 
with gardens full of bright 
flowers under a deep-blue sky. 
The view from some of the 
rocky hills, among which these 
houses are built, away over a 
deep valley to the far blue 
range of the Magaliesberg, is 
really beautiful. The last 
time I was there, in January, 
some of the gardens were de- 
licious with masses of violets. 

But beauty is not the thing 
upon which Johannesburg 
prides itself. There is no 
denying the fact that it turns 
out from its mines a vast 
quantity of gold,—thirty mil- 
lion pounds a-year or more,— 
and this being the case, it 
must, I suppose, be forgiven for 
disfiguring the veldt. There 
is something fascinating, too, 
about the mines themselves. 
The roar of their never-resting 
machinery gets on the brain, 
and they are dusty and squalid 
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and generally hideous; but 
they are a wonderful example 
of human energy and organ- 
isation. 

The long rock tunnels, hun- 
dreds of feet under-ground, lit 
by electric light, the strings of 
trucks carrying ore along the 
tramways, the gigantic lifts, 
the machines which crush great 
masses of conglomerate rock as 
if they were walnuts, all give 
one a wonderful sense of power. 
It is interesting, too, to watch 
the cakes of grey amalgam in 
which the uninitiated eye can 
see no traces of gold, gradually 
giving birth to lumps of yel- 
low sponge; and the yellow 
sponge thrown into pots in a 
furnace under the floor to 
emerge as liquid metal; and 
the liquid metal turned into 
solid gold bricks worth a 
couple of thousand pounds a- 
piece. All very interesting, 
and all making one feel one 
would not live that life for 
anything in the world. 

Yet those who do live it 
seem happy enough. They are 
certainly well paid. The Eng- 
lish miner, I was told, gets on 
an average as nearly as pos- 
sible a pound a-day—about as 
much as a colonel commanding 
a@ regiment; and the native 
labourers, who play their 
“pianos” and sing and dance 
every night in the compounds, 
can save enough in a few 
months’ work to set themselves 
up for life as country gentle- 
men. 

If only the white miners 
would be a little more careful 
they could save large sums of 
money, as some of them do; 
but the majority seem to be 
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rather reckless. The life under- 
ground, and the heat and dust, 
and the prevalence of miners’ 
phthisis, all tend to encourage 
the curse of the place—drink. 
Too many of them, I was told, 
return to work on Monday, 
after a thirty-six hours’ “spree,” 
none the better off for the high 
pay drawn on Saturday after- 
noon, or for the beer and 
whisky into which too much of 
it has been turned. They are 
not far-sighted in other ways 
either. No miner, whatever 
he has done at home, will 
touch unskilled work here. 
That is “Kafir’s work.” So 
they never learn their business 
from the bottom, and many of 
the natives and Chinese, who 
do learn it, are becoming 
skilled workmen, especially the 
Chinese. But the Chinese will 
soon be a thing of the past. 
These people, about whom se 
much trouble was made in 
England for party purposes, 
were evidently most prosperous 
and contented. It was all 
mere politics. 

There is some pleasant so- 
ciety in Johannesburg, and the 
kindest of hospitality for a 
stranger, and much sport of one 
kind and another. One must 
go a long way now for good 
shooting, but there is some 
racing, and some good cricket 
and football and tennis. The 
climate is variable, very stormy 
and windy and dusty at times, 
but, as a rule, bright and sunny. 
An English policeman whom I 
met one day at a street corner, 
where I was waiting for a 
tram-car, told me with quaint 
precision that there were three 
hundred and thirty-three cloud- 
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less days in the year. I dare- 
say he was right. Persia, 
which is very like South 
Africa in climate, seemed to 
me to have three hundred 
and fifty. 

Few places could be more 
unlike Johannesburg than Pre- 
toria, thirty miles away. It 
was a stormy afternoon when 
our train steamed out of Johan- 
nesburg station. The sky was 
dark, and hail lay all about the 
town, two or three inches deep, 
making the grey mine-heaps 
look very dirty. They are 
almost beautiful by moonlight. 
The hailstones were in places, 
according to the next day’s 
newspaper, ‘as big as a duck’s 
egg,” and had smashed plate- 
glass freely. 

A mile or two from Johan- 
nesburg there was no hail on 
the ground, but a very heavy 
thunderstorm was rolling away 
to the eastward over the veldt, 
the black clouds torn perpen- 
dicularly by vivid forks of 
lightning, and glowing at in- 
tervals like a furnace from the 
reflection of the sinking sun. 
These evening storms are a 
common feature of the Johan- 
nesburg summer. They roll 
off as suddenly as they come. 
Long before the train passed 
through the circle of . fort- 
crowned hills which guard 
Kruger’s old capital the sky 
was clear again, and the stars 
were beginning to shine. 

Pretoria has often been de- 
scribed, but, having perhaps 
read the descriptions carelessly, 
I was surprised to find it at 
first sight so English a town. 
The shops and signs on the 
main street seemed almost all 
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English. As a matter of fact, 
the English population pre- 
ponderated in numbers. Go- 
ing into the Parliament build- 
ings in the fine central square, 
I found English officials at 
work; and crossing over the 
square to the Supreme Court 
opposite, I might have seen, 
though I did not see, an Eng- 
lish Chief - Justice presiding, 
and English barristers, with- 
out wigs, pleading in English. 
Driving on to the little jail 
where the Reform prisoners 
were confined in 1896, I was 
let in through the old gateway 
by an English warder, who 
showed the wretched cell where 
they lay for so long. It had 
been turned into a store, and 
was full of uniforms, clothing, 
boots, and other things of the 
kind. Almost all the warders 
in the jail were English. Of 
the men condemned to death 
by Kruger’s Court, three or 
four were then sitting as mem- 
bers of the National Conven- 
tion at Cape Town discussing 
the Union of South Africa. 

I rode out a few miles across 
the plain, and saw the police 
doing their drill. They were 
a mixed corps, mostly English, 
some Dutch, with English 
officers. A finer body of men 
you would not easily see. The 
minimum height was 5 ft. 9 in., 
and they were mounted on ex- 
cellent Australian horses, which 
I was told were easier to get 
than country breds, and seemed 
to take kindly to the stony 
kopjes. English horses would 
not have stood the ground, but 
the Australian, as we have 
found in Central Asia, is harder 
in the legs and feet. Eng- 
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lishmen and Dutchmen alike 
seemed smart and contented. 

Certainly Pretoria did not 
give one the impression of a 
town where the English popu- 
lation was being oppressed by 
a hostile Boer Government. 

Of course Pretoria was not 
all English. The Prime Minis- 
ter, General Botha, was Dutch, 
as were several of the other 
Ministers, and Dutchmen were 
gradually being introduced into 
all branches of the admin- 
istration. Possibly, as some 
declared, they were being in- 
troduced too fast, and with 
too little consideration for 
Englishmen whose appoint- 
ments were being retrenched. 
But many Englishmen were 
convinced that General Botha 
and his following were acting 
in a loyal and statesmanlike 
spirit, and deserved loyal sup- 
port. Certainly the simple 
unaffected manner and con- 
versation of the Boer leader 
impressed one very favour- 
ably. I was told that he 
had had the courage and 
foresight to vote as one of a 
very small minority against 
the war in which he played 
so distinguished a part; and 
undoubtedly, in the general 
opinion, he stood out as the 
man whose moderation and 
force of character had made 
the reconciliation of the races a 
possible thing. If that opinion 
was wrong, the consensus in 
its favour among the English 
leaders was very remarkable. 

The Union of South Africa, 
for which General Botha worked 
80 well, is now an accomplished 
fact, and the British Crown has 
shown in a striking manner its 
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recognition of the importance 
of that fact. It cannot be 
doubted that the South Afri- 
can people will have understood 
the significance of the Duke of 
Connaught’s visit, and seen in 
it the clearest proof of the sym- 
pathy .with which the Union 
movement was regarded in 
Great Britain. 

The contrast between the 
Pretoria of ten years ago and 
the Pretoria I saw was such 
as to make one think deeply 
on the mutability of human 
affairs. Kruger’s house was 
still there,—the low white- 
washed house on the old Dutch 
road, with the rough white 
lions on the stoep, where the 
stubborn old President used to 
sit smoking and drinking his 
coffee. Just opposite was the 
little church where he used to 
hold forth. But the house was 
unoccupied; the room to the 
left of the doorway was full 
of funeral wreaths; and the 
crafty indomitable old man 
was lying in the cemetery 
hard by, under his black tomb, 
while the hated flag against 
which he fought so long flew 
over the capital where he had 
collected his guns and hatched 
his schemes of conquest. It is 
better so, no doubt; but as one 
stands by his grave, and looks 
at the heavy powerful face 
carved in white marble above 
it, one cannot but be touched 
by something of admiration 
for his stubborn courage, and 
of sympathy for the race feel- 
ing which grew stronger with 
him year after year from the 
time when he went out with 
his people as a boy in the 
Great Trek. 
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He did much harm; for he 
was the embodiment of the 
spirit which made for the dis- 
union of South Africa, and 
that disunion cost thousands 
of good lives, Dutch and Eng- 
lish ; but the vacillating policy 
of Great Britain was perhaps 
as much to blame as he was, 
If it had been more steady and 
virile, if we had not at times 
been obsessed by the doctrines 
of the Manchester School, and 
afraid of colonial expansion, 
he would never have had the 
power, or possibly the inclin- 
ation, to do the harm he 
did. 

It was, I think, singularly 
fortunate for Great Britain 
and South Africa that during 
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the early days of the Union 
movement our civil and mili- 
tary power should have been 
represented at Pretoria by two 
such men as Lord Selborne and 
Lord Methuen. The straight- 
forward and chivalrous atti- 
tude of Lord Methuen to- 
wards his old enemies must 
have made many of them his 
friends, if not ours; and Lord 
Selborne was surely the model 
of what a man in his position 
should be, as modest and pa- 
tient as he was conscientious 
and fearless. We have been 
a lucky nation all over the 
world; but if we have among 
us many men of their stamp 
to send abroad, we deserve 
our good luck. 


X. THE SOUTH AFRICAN CLIMATE. 


The Union of South Africa 
and the racial problem are so 
closely connected that one 
naturally thinks of them to- 
gether: one can hardly do 
otherwise ; but there are other 
matters which lie deeper. 
Perhaps there has been of 
late a tendency in South 
Africa to expect too much 
from the Union of the Colonies. 
Thoughtful South Africans 
recognise this fully; but many 
people have written and talked 
as if Union were of itself a 
cure for all the ills to which 
flesh is heir. This is natural 
enough. South Africa has 
suffered so much in one way 
or another, and the evils 
directly caused by disunion 
have been so evident, that men 
have been tempted to catch 
rather hastily at the hope of 
better things. The general 


feeling has been, “ We are out 
of the wood now. There is a 
good time coming.” 

I believe that this is true, 
but it is not certain. Even if 
we assume that all the evils 
caused by disunion will now 
be cured,—a very large assump- 
tion, —the question remains 
whether South Africa contains 
within herself the elements of 
progress and prosperity. This 
question is not by any means 
an easy one to answer. 

The first consideration which 
occurs to one when trying to 
answer it is the consideration 
of climate. It is hardly pos- 
sible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of climatic conditions in 
the case of a people removed 
from its natural home, and 
trying to establish a new home 
in a quarter of the world 
hitherto inhabited by a totally 
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different race. Perhaps the 
Englishman, accustomed to see 
his countrymen travelling and 
settling all over the globe, 
hardly recognises the full 
weight of this consideration. 
Though the immediate and 
superficial effects of climate 
are obvious to all, the deeper 
and more enduring effects are 
brought about slowly, and are 
apt to be overlooked. 

It has been said that the 
natural tendency of Europe is 
to produce the white man, of 
America to produce the red 
man, of Asia to produce the 
brown man and the yellow 
man, of Africa to produce the 
black man, and that the 
tendency of a white race from 
Europe settling in one of the 
other continents is to revert 
to the natural type of that 
continent. 

The theory lends itself to 
ridicule; but it is, after all, 
only a picturesque way of 
stating an evident fact. The 
white man has in some sort 
to come to terms with the 
climate if he is to make his 
permanent home in countries 
which nature has allotted to 
others. There are countries in 
which, so far as can be seen 
at present, he cannot come to 
terms with the climate. In 
the common phrase, used, for 
example, by South Africans of 
Northern Rhodesia, they are 
“not white man’s countries.” 

There are other countries 
in which, though nature has 
not apparently produced white 
men, the white man seems at 
once to find a suitable home. 
And there are countries which 
he seems gradually to make a 
suitable home, with more or 
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less difficulty and trouble. In 
the course of the long conflict 
there is some give and take, 
some adaptation at times on 
the part of the race, some 
departure, for good or evil, 
from the original type. 
Climate acts with much deli- 
cacy of touch, but it acts 
steadily, and not so slowly 
after all as might be expected. 


No one can help seeing, for 


example, that in America, and 
even in so young a country 
as Australia, there is an in- 
clination towards departure 
from the original type. 

Uncle Sam is not so different 
from John Bull as ‘Punch’ 
represents him to be; but, as 
Uncle Sam joyfully admits, he 
is developing some difference, 
and he had begun to do so 
before there was in his veins 
much admixture of foreign 
blood. In his huge country 
there is even room for climatic 
subdivisions. The American 
of South Carolina and the 
American of Maine have differ- 
entiated, and they have done 
so mainly, though not entirely, 
on account of climate. 

Of course there are many 
secondary causes which bring 
about striking differences be- 
tween peoples of the same race. 
For example, the French of 
France have ceased to multiply. 
The French of Canada multi- 
ply with amazing rapidity. 
It is difficult to imagine a 
greater contrast than that 
between the thrifty households 
of Republican free - thinking 
France and the log-cabins of 
the Catholic “habitans” of 
Eastern Canada, swarming 
with beautiful children. Men 
laughed when it was prophesied 
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long ago that some day there 
would be more Englishmen 
across the Atlantic than in 
England. It seems now, un- 
fortunately for Europe, that 
some day there may be more 
Frenchmen across the Atlantic 
than in France. This change 
in the qualities or conduct of 
the race is of the greatest 
moment,—for in a sense it is 
true that “le Dieu des batailles 
est le Dieu des gros batail- 
lons,” — and it must be 
admitted that the change is 
due mainly or largely to causes 
other than climate. 

In considering the’ future of 
South Africa, climate is not, 
of course, the only thing to be 
regarded, There as elsewhere 
the inherited characteristics of 
the white people, the resources 
of the territory of which they 
have become possessed, and 
other circumstances, will come 
into play. But underlying all 
such circumstances in every 
part of the world is the ques- 
tion of climate; and in the 
case of South Africa that 
question seems to be of special 
moment. 

So far as race characteristics 
are concerned, South Africa 
starts on a sound basis. The 
white people come mainly of 
two excellent and nearly allied 
stocks. There is no evident 
reason, from that point of view, 
why they should not develop 
as successfully as, for example, 
the people of Canada are de- 
veloping. 

Again, the territory of South 
Africa is of immense extent, 
and if not as rich as Canada 
from an agricultural point of 
view, is nevertheless full of 
varied resources. In other re- 
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spects, too, she is on the 
whole favoured by fortune, 
But she has not been en- 
dowed by nature with a 
Canadian climate; and the 
real question is whether the 
climate which nature has 
given her is one which fits 
her to become “a white man’s 
country” in the truest sense 
of the phrase. 

This question does not seem 
to me one which can be an- 
swered with absolute  con- 
fidence. As in the Southern 
States of the American Union, 
the climate is certainly not 
such as to sterilise a white 
race. On the contrary, South 
Africa, like Virginia and her 
Southern sisters, breeds a sin- 
gularly fine race of white men, 
and, so far, the race is one 
which seems, when nature is 
given fair play, to be remark- 
ably prolific. The climate is 
certainly a very pleasant one. 
It makes men want to be in 
the open air and lead an out- 
door life. The farms are in- 
creasing rapidly in number, 
and even among the English, 
who are mostly town dwell- 
ers, there is a considerable 
tendency to get back to the 
land. 

But whether the climate of 
South Africa tends to de- 
velop or maintain the keen- 
ness and progressive energy 
of the white man is not so 
clear. South Africans, while 
generally praising it for its 
brightness and _ exhilarating 
qualities, complain that the 
heat in summer is very try- 
ing; and it is possible, as 
some declare, that the general 
effect of the climate—though, 
of course, it varies consider- 
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ably in different parts of the 
country —may be to produce 
a certain languor of body 
and mind. 

The South African seems 
in many respects particularly 
energetic. Considering, for ex- 
ample, the smallness of the 
white population, it is aston- 
ishing to see how high is the 
level of efficiency in physical 
sports. The South African 
football- player is as good as, 
if not better than, any other 
in the world. The South 
African cricketer has taught 
English players some 


our 
striking lessons. An English 
South African, himself an 
“international” player, told 


me not long ago that, in his 
opinion, the effect of the 
climate — of the pure light, 
and exhilarating air—was very 
frequently to turn a second- 
rate English cricketer into a 
first-class one. I think he in- 
stanced that formidable bat 
Nourse, formerly a British 
soldier, who has I see lately 
made 200 not out against 
South Australia. The number 
and general efficiency of the 
South African tennis - players 
has lately surprised their 
English visitors. Although the 
bicyele is rapidly displacing 
the horse on the veldt, the 
South African has been and 
is a good horseman, and a 
mighty hunter of big game— 
only too efficient. It makes 
one’s heart sore to think 
what he has done with the 
Africa of Oswell and Selous. 
No one can say that he is 
not physically a fine speci- 
men of white manhood; and 
it is difficult to persuade 
oneself that there can be 
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much the matter with his 
climate. 

At the same time there is 
perhaps a certain tendency to 
indolence, a want of the un- 
resting keenness which char- 
acterises the most progressive 
peoples. Many South African 
farmers, for example, seem con- 
tent to breed enough cattle 
and sheep and grow enough 
“mealies” to maintain them- 
selves and their numerous 
progeny. They want nothing 
more. There is no divine 
discontent about them. Ride 
round from farm to farm in 
the Transvaal, and as often 
as not you will find the 
owner smoking, perhaps with 
two or three tall sons about 
him, on the “stoep” of a 
house which is bare of all 
ornament —a mere cabin of 
mud or corrugated iron, with- 
out a garden or a _ flower. 
Very likely you will notice 
that the mealie crop looks 
neglected, or the farmer will 
point it out to you; and he 
will complain that he can- 
not get any labour—that is 
to say, black labour. People 
will say, “Oh, you mean the 
Dutch farmer. Of course he 
is lazy; but that is because 
he is Dutch.” Is it? There 
are no doubt many keen and 
energetic men among the Brit- 
ish farmers, doing everything 
that can be done to improve 
the soil—living in good houses 
with beautiful gardens, and 
making a fine income. So 
there are among the Dutch. 
The most beautiful farmhouse 
and garden I saw in South 
Africa belonged to a Dutch 
family. But in both cases 
are these not the exception 
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rather than the rule? Is not 
the effect of the climate on 
Englishmen and Dutchmen 
alike to make their energy 
rather spasmodic, and induce 
long periods of repose? So 
some people say. Colquhoun, 
who regards the climate as 
“both delightful and health- 
ful to the white man,” yet 
remarks that “there is a 
spirit of inertia in the 
land—a lotus-eating tendency 
not confined to any race or 
region. Nothing more antag- 
onistic to the American spirit 
of keenness and hurry can be 
imagined; and the Australian 
or Canadian who models him- 
self on the American type 
and wants to ‘hustle’ the 
Africander is intensely dis- 
liked.” 

Some say that the apparent 
indolence of the South African 
farmer is not due to want of 
keenness, but to the enormous 
difficulties with which he has 
had to contend. After genera- 
tions of struggle with locusts and 
rinderpest and other scourges of 
the country, he has seen that it 
is hopeless, and has given up, 
content for the future if he 
can manage to live in moderate 
comfort and peace. 

Others will tell you that 
the conditions of life in South 
Africa were originally so easy, 
the climate so genial, land so 
plentiful, hard toil so un- 
necessary, that the farmer got 
into the way of not over- 
working himself, and finds it 
difficult to adapt himself to 
existing circumstances. 

Where the truth lies I am 
not competent to judge; but, 
whatever the cause, there does 
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seem to be a tendency in the 
South African at present to 
“take things easy,’’—to let 
well or ill alone. Coupled with 
other qualities,—a certain 
dignity and reserve and court- 
esy of manner,—it makes the 
South African character a ve 
attractive one to the stranger; 
but it is rather a dangerous 
tendency. Against it many 
South Africans are fighting 
hard. The Union movement 
itself is the best proof of the 
fact. But the tendency does 
seem to exist. To it more than 
to anything else some South 
Africans attribute the slow ad- 
vance hitherto made by their 
country, the excessive dearness 
of living which prevents white 
immigration, and other evils. 

Perhaps, therefore, one real 
difficulty with which South 
Africa has to contend in the 
future is that her climate, 
though it is pleasant and 
breeds a fine race of white 
men, is not one in which the 
white man feels impelled to 
eager and constant work. It 
is hard to understand why 
this should be so, if it is so. 
During a summer spent in 
South Africa I never had a 
disagreeably hot day; and 
everywhere I saw men walking 
about, in the heat of the after- 
noon, in caps and small hats. 
Personally, like Colquhoun, I 
thought the climate delightful. 
But I constantly heard English- 
men saying that it made them 
feel “slack,” and that I should 
change my mind if I remained 
a year or two longer. It may 
be that the climate is not 
altogether that of a “ white 
man’s country.” 
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XI. THE NATIVE QUESTION: AN ARISTOCRACY OF COLOUR. 


If the question of climate is 
a matter of great importance 
to the future of South Africa, 
there is a connected question 
which perhaps is of greater 
importance still— the “native 
question ” ; and in the words of 
a distinguished South African, 
Sir Percival Lawrence, “that 
question is not going to be 
settled by any Convention or 
Constitution.” 

Granted that the climate of 
South Africa is such as to 
admit of South Africa becom- 
ing in the truest sense a white 
man’s country, will it ever do 
so? Shall we see a great 
white nation arise in that vast 
stretch of territory, half as 
large as Europe, now sparsely 
inhabited by a million of white 
men and four or five million 
natives? Or will the white race 
fail to establish itself on a solid 
basis, and South Africa remain 
what she is now, rather a pos- 
session than a colony, a black 
man’s country ruled by a white 
aristocracy? Many South 
Africans believe, or hope, that 
in the distant future there may 
be scores of millions of white 
men between Cape Town and 
the Zambesi. There is ample 
room for them. Many others 
believe that the bulk of the 
population will always be black. 
This is the view taken by Bryce 
and Colquhoun, neither of whom 
regards South Africa as ever 
likely to become a white man’s 
country. Time alone can de- 


cide which view is the right 
one. 

Sometimes it is a little diff- 
cult to take the black man 
seriously. When one sees him 
in the shafts of a _ riksha, 
prancing and neighing like a 
war horse, his head decorated 
with a pair of bull’s horns 
and tufts of coloured wool, 
and his black legs painted in 
a delicate white pattern, to 
imitate a lady’s open-work 
stockings, one is inclined to 
laugh at him and his antics, 
and to look upon him as a 
mere child. So he is, but he 
is a child with the passions 
and the physical powers of a 
man. He is the great problem 
of South Africa. 

The white population now is 
in a small minority, less than 
one to four, as compared with 
the black and “coloured ” popu- 
lation;! and the black man 
increases in numbers faster 
than the white. Regarded 
merely from the point of view 
of order and security these 
facts are sufficiently striking. 
But there is much more in the 
question than this. 

The Union of the Colonies, 
and the organisation under a 
proper military system of the 
fine fighting material which 
they contain, will settle once 
for all any fear about future 
“ Kafir wars,” The white man 
in South Africa is now amply 
strong enough to take care of 
himself against the black with- 





1 In South Africa the term ‘‘ coloured” is not usually, though it is sometimes, 
applied as in America to the pure-blooded negro. 
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out Imperial aid. Unless the 
black comes to outnumber the 
white to a vastly greater ex- 
tent than he does now, there 
can never be a doubt as to the 
result of any hostilities between 
Kafir tribes and the combined 
forces of the British and Dutch 
Africanders. Some authorities 
hold that the day of Kafir wars 
is at an end; that the lessons 
inflicted in the past, and the 
gradual change which has come 
over the great tribes, have laid 
that spectre for ever. Others 
say that the danger is by no 
means over ; that the ill-advised 
treatment of the natives by 
politicians and missionaries, 
notably of late by the American 
negro missionaries, is stirring 
up a very unpleasant feeling 
among the black population. 
However this may be, the 
forces of South Africa are no 
doubt capable of maintaining 
order. 

But that is only a secondary 
and comparatively unimportant 
part of the question. When 
the policing of the country has 
been secured the real problem 
remains to be faced. It is 
unnecessary to complicate 
matters by considering separ- 
ately the position of the 
“coloured” man. This, too, is 
@ serious question in itself, but 
the native question is the real 
problem and practically in- 
cludes the other. It is one of 
extreme difficulty. In South 
Africa “two societies are estab- 
lished side by side, the smaller 
drawn from the most advanced 
races, and the larger from the 
most backward ones in the 
scale of human development.” 

Those races can never mix 
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and become one as Dutch and 
British may mix and become 
one. If they were to do so the 
higher would be swamped by 
the lower, and South Africa 
would be ruined for all time, 
But the thing can never be, 
In South Africa, as elsewhere, 
the white race would shrink 
from such an idea with horror, 

In these circumstances in- 
numerable suggestions have 
been made,—for the problem 
is one which faces the South 
African at every turn. Per- 
haps, as the circumstances in 
South Africa are altogether 
exceptional, the best way of 
considering it is to let that 
very able paper, ‘The State,’ 
explain the situation from a 
South African point of view: 


“Theorists on the native problem 
may be divided into two schools. 

“Firstly, there are those who be- 
lieve that the native cannot absorb 
Western ideas, and therefore must 
progress along lines of his own, de- 
veloping a language and a political 
system which are suited to the con- 
ceptions of Government and Society 
of which he is capable. According 
to their theory the great bulk of the 
natives in the future will live in re- 
serves, with their own artisans, en- 
gineers, doctors, officials, merchants, 
and other classes of the social hier- 
archy, according to the measures of 
their progress. In these reserves few 
white men—mostly representatives 
of the white paramount power, like 
magistrates—will be allowed to re- 
side. ay 4 will be given over en- 
tirely to the development of Native 
States, subject to the general super- 
vision of the white man. The white 
races, on the other hand, will live 
upon the high veldt and in the 
southern portion of the continent, 
employing a certain number of native 
labourers who come out from the re- 
serves for a time to work, but depend- 
ing to a larger extent than they do 
to-day on white labour. Natives will 
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not be allowed to acquire property 
or a domicile in the white man’s 
country. 

. ionndie, there are those who 
believe that with time and educa- 
tion the native can be trained to 
take his place as a fellow-citizen of 
the white man, that he will leave 
his own reserves in ever-increasing 
numbers and come to live among the 
white men, and that the white popula- 
tion itself will never be able to do 
without a large and constant supply 
of coloured labour. They look for- 
ward ultimately to the complete pol- 
itical and economic intermingling of 
the two races. 

“These are the extreme views, and 
there are many intermediate counsels. 
There are also many other factors to 
be considered, notably the relative 
rate of increase in the white and the 
black populations. But it is possible 
to class each of the multitudes of 
solutions of the native problem 
either as being designed to maintain 
a separation between the two races, 
or to level up the lower race to 
the higher.” 


‘The State’ does not pre- 
tend to decide upon the re- 
spective merits of these two 
policies, of assimilation and 
segregation ; but it holds that 
“the people of South Africa” 
will have to make up their 
minds on the subject event- 


ually. 
Meanwhile it is interesting 
to inquire how far these 


opposite schools have applied 
their views in practice, and 
what has been the result. It 
appears on inquiry that before 
the union of South Africa the 
matter had been regarded in 
totally different lights, aecord- 
ing to local circumstances. In 
Cape Colony, where the dispro- 
portion between the white and 
black races was not so great as 
in some other parts, the policy 
adopted had been that of 
assimilation. All special laws 
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applicable to the natives alone 
were being as far as possible 
eliminated; large sums were 
being spent on native educa- 
tion; and the native had the 
franchise on the same terms 
as the white man. The chief 
legal distinction left between 
the white man and the native 
was that there were special 
laws to protect the native 
from his passion for strong 
drink. 

In Natal, where the white 
man was to the black man as 
one to ten, the policy was 
totally different. There was 
no attempt at assimilation. 
There was a special body of 
law for natives, reduced to 
statutory form, which differed 
widely from the law applicable 
to white men; the British Gov- 
ernor was “Supreme Chief” 
over all natives ; comparatively 
little was spent on native edu- 
cation; and the franchise was 
practically not granted. The 
white man could not afford to 
run any risks. 

In the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony, the 
former Dutch republics, though 
the natives were on the aggre- 
gate fewer in proportion to 
white men than in Cape Colony, 
they were treated more string- 
ently than in Natal. They 
were not allowed to hold land; 
there was small expenditure 
on native education; and the 
franchise was limited to white 
men. The principle was that 
enunciated by the old Repub- 
lican Assembly, “The people 
will not tolerate equality be- 
tween coloured and white in- 
habitants either in Church or 
State... .” 
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In the British Protectorates, 
separate from the Colonies, a 
special system of administra- 
tion was in force, a patriarchal 
system which aimed at treating 
the natives rather as a bene- 
ficent native chief would treat 
them. 

But, underlying all these 
systems and theories for the 
treatment of the native in the 
future, what are the actual 
conditions which have evolved 
themselves? What are the 
relations between the white 
man and the black? And 
—what has been the effect on 
the white man himself? 

The question is answered 
by a South African writer in 
these words: “Caste has suc- 
ceeded slavery.” And the re- 
sults of the former system are 
very serious to the white man 
as well as to the black. I 
think I cannot do better than 
quote the argument as set out 
by this writer :— 


“Tt is true that the great reform 
of 1834 (the abolition of slavery) 
aang to leave no distinction 
etween the social and civil status 
of the two races. But it did not, 
and could not possibly, abolish the 
barriers of race which forbade the 
two to unite as one nation and 
society. As a matter of fact, the 
whole province of human activity 
was divided into two departments. 
To the higher was reserved every 
kind of work demanding the exercise 
of intelligence in any appreciable 
degree; and to the lower was 
ascribed the labour which demands 
mere physical force. An industrial 
wall or partition was raised be- 
tween the races. A native of excep- 
tional parts, who aspires to become 
a clerk or a skilled artisan, is looked 
on as invading the white man’s 
domain, and the white man who 
acquiesces in purely physical labour 
is thought to debase himself to the 
level of the native... . The caste 
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theory takes no account of the fact 
that a certain proportion of whites 
are born without the capacity to hold 
their own in the sphere of skilled 
labour. In Europe and America 
such men can earn their living by 
rough manual toil, but the caste 
system finds no appropriate place 
for them. 

‘South Africa presents the strange 
and ominous spectacle of a country 
urgently in need of a population to 
fill it, and yet rapidly eestiie a 
race of paupers on its own soil. 


The picture is not overdrawn, 
far from it. The thing which 
strikes a traveller in South 
Africa most forcibly is the 
attitude taken up by the white 
man in this respect. Manual 
labour of every kind is “ Kafir’s 
work,” and he will not touch 
it. This may perhaps be 
partly the result of climate, 
but not wholly or mainly. An 
Englishman who has never left 
England can hardly imagine 
the lengths to which the prin- 
ciple is carried. I am told by 
friends in South Africa that if 
they import English grooms 
for their stables the experi- 
ment is rarely successful. 
After a short time the men 
become infected with the local 
feeling, and say that they can- 
not groom the horses any more: 
“grooming horses is Kafir’s 
work.” So it goes on. Your 
window is blown to by the 
wind and broken. Send word 
that you want it mended and 
watch what happens. If any 
notice is taken of your first 
request, which is doubtful, you 
will probably see in the course 
of the next few days a native 
arrive carrying the necessary 
materials. When he has been 
sitting in front of your house 
for some time a white man will 
appear on a bicycle. Then the 
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white man will sit in a chair 
and smoke, while the native 
mends the window. 

So it is with everything. 
Sooner than do Kafir’s work 
or accept a Kafir’s wage, the 
white man will be content to 
do nothing, and live on charity. 
As the above-mentioned writer 
puts it: “He prefers what 
he imagines to be honourable 
indigence to degrading toil.” 
I have heard of cases in which 
a white family has actually 
lived on the charity of Kafirs 
rather than do Kafir’s work. 

In the Southern States of the 
American Union slavery pro- 
duced what the negroes used 
to call “ po’ white trash,” and 
in South Africa the so-called 
“caste system” is doing the 
same, 

The book from which I have 
quoted’ goes on to show how 
the white Africander’s attitude 
in this respect tends. to ex- 
clude him from skilled labour 
also; “for physical labour is 
the school in which are learned 
the habits of industry and the 
rudiments of skill required by 
the trained craftsman. The 
result is that the majority 
of artisans required in South 
Africa have to be imported 
from oversea.” 

And the intelligent native, 
who will begin at the bottom 
and learn his business, is rising 
into the position of a skilled 
workman, and going over the 
head of the white man, who 
will not. 

“Gradually the truth begins 
to assert itself that the effects 
of a caste system are almost as 
pernicious as those of slavery, 
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though the operation of the 
poison is more insidious and 


- Slow. No society which is not 


based on physical toil can long 
maintain its vigour; and one 
society cannot subsist for long 
upon the labour of another 
without developing the pro- 
perties of a fungus.” 

The white man will not 
work himself and he will not 
let others work. If white 
labourers are imported they 
are infected in a few months, 
and ‘expect to be treated 
not as labourers but as over- 
seers, and to be paid as 
such.” 

“The practical outcome of 
the position is that South 
African employers are com- 
pelled to fall back upon the 
coloured labour of the country, 
and only such industries can be 
founded as are payable on this 
basis.” 

Take the case of agriculture, 
The white immigrant is soon 
taught the one great lesson— 
that he must not do Kafir’s 
work. He never learns his 
business properly, and his farm 
fails. 

Then the landowner finds it 
pays him better to farm his 
land out to Kafirs. “In this 
way vast tracts in the Trans- 
vaal and Natal, which were 
originally divided into farms 
for white colonisation, are being 
brought under black settle- 
ment.” And a white popula- 
tion is not established on the 
land. 

A great deal more might be 
written on this subject, what 
Colquhoun calls the Black 
Cloud, which is really the 
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fundamental difficulty South 
Africa has to face and settle. 
It would almost seem as if a 
curse were upon the white man 
who tries to make his home 
in a country occupied by the 
black. He can subdue the 
black man, easily enough per- 
haps; but then his real trouble 
begins. Beaten and subdued, 
the black man unconsciously 
avenges himself by weaving 
about his white master toils 
which the white man seems 
unable to break. 

Yet, unless those toils be 
broken, South Africa cannot 
prosper—or at all events can 
never become a real “white 
man’s country,” with a great 
population of white men. She 
will be at best a nation of 
black men, with a compar- 
atively small number of white 
rulers and overseers—an aris- 
tocracy of colour. 

It is a most difficult prob- 
lem. Although the Bushman 
and the Hottentot have almost 
disappeared, the Kafirs are too 
numerous and virile to follow 
their example. The solution 
of the black question has not 
been found even in America, 
nor does it seem likely to be 
found, though the problem is 
presented there under much 
easier conditions. Whether it 
will be found in South Africa 
time alone can tell. 

It will be interesting to 
watch the result in the com- 
ing years, when South African 
statesmen can devote their 
energies to the question, but 
they will have a long and 
troublesome task before them. 

Great Britain will certainly 
look on with sympathy, and 
may be able to give some help. 
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She is not free from respon- 
sibility in the matter. It ig 
earnestly to be hoped that she 
will not let her strong and 
generous feelings towards the 
black races lead her into the 
course of action which hag 
done so much in the past to 
complicate the position. 

The American “ abolitionist ” 
was not always fair to his 
brethren in the Southern 
States. His generous feeling 
towards the negro carried him 
away, and led him into acts 
which I think are now gener- 
ally regarded by Americans ag 
mistaken. So with us. Our 
people are not always fair to 
their brethren outside Eng- 
land. Some of us seem to 
see in them only narrow- 
minded oppressors brutally ill- 
treating the “nigger.” But 
the responsible white man who 
has to live with and manage 
the black population is of a 
wholly different type. 

When the South African sets 
seriously to work to solve the 
great difficulty before him, it 
will be well for the British 
public to abstain from hasty 
interference or criticism. It is 
possible, though American ex- 
perience does not point that 
way, that some measure of 
“seoregation” may be found 
practicable. The application 
of that principle, if practic- 
able, does not necessarily mean 
injustice or hardship to the 
native, but perhaps the very 
contrary. The maintenance on 
a large scale of protected na- 
tive states and native reserves 
may be agreeable to the native 
himself. I have long believed 
that in India it might have 
been better for all concerned 
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if we had left the population 
to a much larger extent under 
their native rulers, subject of 
course to the over-lordship of 


Great Britain. They would 
have been more contented, and 
much more easy to manage. 
It is doubtful whether we 
were wise in pressing upon 
them our own methods of 
administration, on the ground 
that “sua si bona norint ” they 
would see its advantages. But 
of course there is little in com- 
mon between natives of India, 
with their ancient civilisation, 
and the uncivilised Kafir. 

In any case, it is primarily 
for the responsible South Afri- 
can statesman to solve the 
problem upon which the pro- 
sperity of his country depends, 
and he can be trusted to do 
it. For example, he can be 
trusted to see—he does see— 
that the exclusion of the native, 
in favour of the white, from all 
openings for labour in ‘“ white” 
territory would be at present 
both unjust and impracticable. 

We have some responsibil- 
ity too, both because we have 
given certain assurances to 
the native and for other 
reasons, especially perhaps be- 
cause South Africa is a great 
strategic position essential to 
the Empire,—a fundamental 
fact which must never be 
forgotten. But this being 
understood, the less ‘“ Down- 
ing Street” or the British 
public interfere with the 
South African in his treat- 
ment of the question the 
better for him and ourselves, 
and probably for the native 
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too. As Lord Milner has said, 
“Nothing could be worse in 
principle, or more unfortunate 
in its results, than to attempt 
to influence the solution of it, 
even in a right direction, by 
external pressure.” And Lord 
Milner is not often wrong. 

In touching upon the Native 
question I have said nothing 
about a connected question 
which must always be of 
special interest to any one 
who has served in India— 
namely, the position of British 
Indians. It makes one indig- 
nant to think of an Indian 
emigrant, possibly a man who 
has done faithful service to 
the British Government in 
India, being harshly treated 
in any part of the British 
Empire on account of his 
birth. In South Africa there 
are more than a hundred 
thousand men of Indian de- 
scent, and they have griev- 
ances. But our statesmen, 
both in South Africa and 
in England, have shown that 
they are alive to the import- 
ance of this question; and 
before long the conflicting 
claims of the Indian and the 
white man will no doubt be 
settled with justice to both. 
Hereafter, if ever the scheme 
for an Imperial Council takes 
practical shape, which, please 
God, it will do in spite of all 
the great difficulties involved, 
one of the most important mat- 
ters with which such a body 
will have to deal will be the 
general question of the relations 
between white and coloured 
races throughout the Empire. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TWYMANS. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PERCIVAL of course knew 
nothing, suspected nothing, of 
the discussion between his 
elders. But in any case it 
would not have troubled him 
for a moment. He had no 
more apprehension of the 
future than a horse may be 
supposed to have of the ob- 
stacles over which the hunt is 
to be followed: he goes to the 
meet with springy paces and 
a vague feeling that this is a 
good day, which may be better 
still before it ends—for the rest 
he has a well-bred confidence 
in the hands that are to guide 
him. So the entry into school 
life, uncomfortable and even 
alarming as it is to many 
stronger boys, seemed a nat- 
ural affair to Percival, to be 
faced with the wary exhilara- 
tion proper to all kinds of 
competition. His heart did 
not sink even at the parting 
from his mother. She had 
travelled with him herself, two 
days before the term was to 
begin, and when the moment 
came for her to leave him alone 
among that alien company it 
was he who played the san- 
guine and consoling part ;—a 
duckling born for the pond, he 
seemed to her astonishment, 
rather than the simple chicken 
she had always thought him. 
‘“‘He has a courage like his 
father’s,” she wrote to her 


friends. ‘Like her own,” com- 
mented Mr Mundy warmly; “a 
woman of less spirit would 
have been crying over the dis- 
covery that she was no longer 
indispensable.” 

Casterby was in many ways 
unlike the private schools of 
to-day, with their curriculum 
and compulsory games ar- 
ranged in elaborate imitation 
of the public schools for which 
they are preparatory. At one 
of those, Percival, for all his 
innocent goodwill, would have 
found himself much more 
puzzled, much less able to 
perceive an inherent fitness 
even in things new to him. 
The naturalness of Casterby 
was due to the fact of its 
evolution; for it was not a 
ready-made thing of yesterday, 
nor an imitation of something 
else. King Edward the Sixth 
founded it as a Grammar 
School, with Upper and Lower 
Divisions, providing education 
of two different grades but 
without distinction of social 
classes; by the middle of the 
nineteenth century it had be- 
come merely a school for the 
boys of Casterby tradesmen 
and farmers, among whom 
might be found from time to 
time a few younger sons of the 
neighbouring squires. It was 
in this small section that the 
Reverend Ambrose Tanner saw 
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is opportunity, when he re- 
pes tg old school as 
Headmaster, after a brilliant 
put disabling career at Cam- 
bridge. He boldly handed over 
to the Lower Master the whole 
list of plebeian scholars, and 
developed the Upper Division 
into a separate school for the 
sons of gentlemen, of whom in 
a very short time he had some 
thirty under his own roof. 
There, in a dormitory whose 
windows Jooked towards Cas- 
terby Church, Percival slept 
his first night away from home, 
and woke to see the clock on 
the west side of the great 
tower, which had been gleam- 
ing in moonlight only a mo- 
ment before, now marking 
half-past six on a hard white 
January morning. 

That day his mother left 
him, and the School returned. 
The evening passed in noisy 
tumultuous talk, of . which 
hardly one word in a thousand 
seemed to concern Percival. 
He sailed discreetly along 
under the lee of the three 
Tanner boys, who had already 
given him much useful inform- 
ation, and found the water 
quite as smooth as he could 
have hoped. But as he lay 
once more in his narrow bed 
beneath the window and once 
more looked drowsily at the 
moonlit clock, his own name 
leapt suddenly at him out of 
@ conversation, 
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“Then what about young 
Twyman?” asked one low 
voice in the darkness. 

“Oh! he’s no weight at all,” 
replied the other. “ Better put 
him at the bottom and let him 
fight his way up.” 

“No,” said the first, ‘that 
won't do; he’s going to work 
with old Ambrose, and he can’t 
have black eyes every week. 
Besides, I tell you he’s quick— 
I saw him running with Brosy 
Tanner.” 

“All right,” replied the 
second voice more drowsily. 
“Well try him with young 
Williams. Williams will lick 
him, but it’ll do him good.” 

Percival’s heart was leaping 
like a kangaroo. He felt cold- 
blooded brutality breathing 
close to him for the first time 
in his life, and instinct woke 
his nerves with animal terror. 
But another and a stronger 
instinct turned him from all 
thought of escape; he panted 
with a fierce desire to prove 
himself better than his repute. 
He did not know “young 
Williams” by sight: he pic- 
tured him as a massive and 
experienced fighter, but he 
longed ardently to meet him, 
and wasted the first hour of 
the night in highly fanciful 
anticipations of the trial by 
battle. He would have been 
astonished if any one had 
objected that the champions 
had nothing te fight about. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The peculiarities which dis- 
tinguished Casterby from more 
modern places of education 
were further illustrated next 


day. The School, a sixteenth- 
century hall of grey stone, 
divided into two large rooms 
for the Upper and Lower 
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Divisions, steod opposite to the 
north door of the church, and 
only a furlong from Mr Tanner’s 
house. Every morning at three 
minutes to nine the Headmaster 
left his private door and took 
the road, accompanied in very 
orderly fashion by a bodyguard 
of the elder of his pupils, the 
procession being closed by Mr 
Slingsby, the usher, with a 


straggler or two. The main. 


part of the Upper Division was 
already ahead, skirmishing in 
the school-yard and greeting 
the half-dozen day-boys who 
came in from the country round 
about. 

To-day Percy was favoured 
with a command to accompany 
the Chief himself. He was 
pleased, for he already felt 
much liking for this little man 
with the big head and ceaseless 
activity of mind, of whom every 
one else seemed to stand so 
much in awe. Certainly to the 
new boy he was reassuringly 
kind. “Twyman,” he said as 
they came in sight of the school, 
“I wonder if you'll be as good 
a pupil as your father was. 
Ah! he was a sharp fellow— 
one of the sharpest I ever 
taught.” 

The boy’s ear was not pleased 
with the werd “sharp,” but he 
understood. He perceived that 
the sensible, unaffected voice 
had something more than 
geniality in it—a faint tone 
of genuine regret. Through 
the four years which followed, 
through all the terrors which 
he endured from this strange 
man’s volcanic temper, Percy 
never revolted against him, 
never doubted that he was his 
father’s friend and his own. 


But in many of his new com- 
panions he saw that the Head- 
master inspired a kind of panio, 
The moment the approach of 
the autocrat was spied by the 
watchers on the low school- 
yard wall, it was announced 
with the cry of “Nix! Nix!” 
and before Nix himself could 
enter the building with his 
bodyguard every other boy 
was in his place and ready to 
begin work. 

To any one better acquainted 
with schools the scene would 
have appeared an amazingly 
old-fashioned one: to Percy it 
presented itself as merely a 
larger copy of the interior of a 
dame school which he had once 
attended. The room was filled 
with long desks and benches, 
warmed by a large stove, lit 
by high mullioned windows: at 
one end in a commanding posi- 
tion sat Nix himself, enthroned 
at a larger desk with a semi- 
circle of seats around it, upon 
which class after class in turn 
took their places for judgment 
and execution. For in case of 
need the two processes were 
simultaneous: where the frown 
of this fiery dominie fell there 
also upon the instant rose and 
fell the cane which lay always 
at his right hand, and the 
weapon being a long one, as 
often as not two victims 
smarted where only one had 
offended. Nor was this the 
limit of Mr Tanner’s capacity. 
Throughout that large room, 
where forty boys were working 
or idling like groups of bees 
and drones in a single hive, 
Nix’s eye was upon every 
individual, his ear open to 
every sound, his attention 
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miraculously awake to every 
sign of diligence or slackness. 
He seemed to be at the same 
time overseeing all and work- 
ing with each; and by an un- 
expected approach and the 
play of a strong right arm he 
would untiringly check or 
stimulate their various activi- 
ties. Percy was at first sick 
with terror at the noise and 
fury of the discipline he wit- 
nessed ; but it was impossible 
to feel lethargic when a cut or 
a flogging might resound in 
any part of the school at any 
moment, Never again, in any 
state of pupilage, did his mental 
digestion work with such ra- 
pidity or regularity. It would 
appear that what the young 
appetite needs is not seduction 
or compulsion, but an exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere, and possibly 
modern theories overlook the 
bracing qualities of a little 
pain in the air. 

It was at a later time that 
Percy thought about such 
matters: on this first morning 
all went smoothly enough. 
He was set to work in a 
small scholarship class with 
only two companions—one a 
fair - haired and pugnacious 
Highlander named M‘Kay, the 
other the Head’s youngest 
and most promising son 
Roger. In spite of Nix and 
all his terrors they contrived 
to teach him several new ways 
of passing the time, and be- 
tween these and his work he 
thoroughly enjoyed himself till 
one o'clock, when the author- 
ities departed as they had 
come. 

This time, 
bodyguard was 


however, the 
diminished : 
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three of the biggest — the 
cocks of the school — waited 
with an excited crowd of the 
rank and file just inside the 
gate until Nix and his staff 
disappeared round the curve 
of the road. Under the 
churchyard wall opposite, as 
they well knew, was hiding 
a similar little crowd of the 
rough boys of the town, armed 
with snowballs, squeezed and 
rounded and squeezed again 
into lumps of ice. A mo- 
ment to prepare the like, and 
with a yell the School charged 
through the gate. “Town 
cads! town cads!” they cried, 
and received a blinding volley 
delivered with the hated war- 
cry of “Yah! yah! Tannery 
boys!” Percy found himself 
standing in the middle of the 
road, breathlessly clearing his 
left eye from a cold hard 
cake of snow. The ready 
ammunition on both sides 
was exhausted, and a parley 
was going on between Stewart, 
the Tannery champion, and a 
youth with the figure and 
head-dress of a coal-carter, 
who led the town. ‘“Quarter- 
past two at this gate,” shouted 
Stewart in conclusion, and 
Percy trotted off with the 
rest to dinner, blinking pain- 
fully but full of valour. 

The day, being the first of 
the term, was a half holiday, 
and by two o'clock warlike 
preparations had begun again. 
Percy, under Roger’s stolid 
instructions, crammed his side- 
pockets with snow- pellets of 
the size of tennis-balls and 
the consistency of turnips. 
The march up the road was 
a thrilling experience.; There 
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by the churchyard wall were 
the enemy, true to time. 
Battle was joined fiercely: the 
air was once more thick with 
missiles and loud with shouts, 
amongst which was to be 
heard the slushy slap of 
snowballs against stone walls 
or tightly buttoned coats. 
Then suddenly the more ven- 
turesome skirmishers in front 
were driven in, and Percy 
found himself standing, half 
sheltered by the great Stewart, 
in the thick of a sharp fight. 
The rally was successful: a 
forward rush followed, and 
then again the advanced guard 
gave way and came back at 
a gallop. 

“What are you running 
away for?” cried Percy in- 
dignantly, as the ebb-tide bere 
him back with it. 

He was heard only too 
clearly. 

“Who are you talking to, 
you new boy?” cried one. 
“T say, you fellows, here’s a 
big man wants to stay in 
front: come on!” 

Two of them took Percy by 
the arms, ran him into the 
forefront of the battle and 
pushed him a yard farther. 
For an instant he was all 
defiance as he stood there alone 
and fired his two shots at 
the enemy: then the stalwart 
figure of Jakes the coal-heaver 
moved irresistibly towards him 
and his heart stopped. An- 
other instant, and he was 
running, running for sheer 
blind terror, as he had never 
run in his life before. 

“Hullo, young Twyman, are 
you going home?” It was the 
voice of Brosy Tanner, who 
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was not much of a hero, and 
preferred the rear himself. 
Percy was silent —sick with 
relief and shame. “Never 
mind,” said Brosy, “it was 
quite time to scoot: Jakes 
would have rubbed your face 
if he’d caught you.” 

They went forward again 
and found the battle in a 
fresh phase. Both sides, being 
for the time out of breath 
and ammunition, had ceased 
firing, and only the two 
champions, Stewart and Jakes, 
remained facing one another 
at short range. Stewart fired 
first, and hulled his opponent 
—an ineffectual blow. Jakes 
replied with a feint, discharg- 
ing his two shots in such 
rapid succession that there 
was no evading both — the 
second struck full on Stewart’s 
chin. But that hero only 
shook his head and threw 
up his hand for the final 
shot. Jakes turned away, to 
take advantage of the great 
flap of his headgear, but as 
he did so he instinctively 
ducked his head, and Stewart's 
ball got home in the back of 
his neck, lifting the cap and 
driving it off in front. A 
yell went up from _ the 
School as they saw their great 
enemy bareheaded; but he 
knew when he was beaten, 
and before their volley could 
reach him he was gone with 
all his company. 

A wild chase ifollowed: up 
the narrow street, out into the 
wide market square, up the 
slope beyond, and out again 
into the by-streets the scatter- 
ing fugitives were driven, till 
the last stand was broken, and 
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Jakes was left alone, penned 
in the angle of a wall, but 


still fighting. Soon he had 
used what snow was at his 
feet, and stood helpless. The 
victors hesitated for a moment, 
till Charlie Whittlesey, the 
quickest boxer in the school, 
dashed in and brought him to 
the ground. Gripped by a 
dozen enemies at once, Jakes 
submitted in stoic silence to 
the rough but not very deadly 
penalty of having his face well 
rubbed with snow. But when 
Percy, fierce with triumph, 
came forward with a handful 
to take his turn, the victim’s 
sense of fairness revolted. 
“ Look ’ere,” he said, “ what’s 
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yon cock-sparrow got to do 
with it?” 

Stewart was of the same 
mind. “Stand off, young 
Twyman,” he said; “you 
weren’t so keen when Jakes 
was after you.” 

The tone was not unkind, 
but the rebuke was one of the 
bitterest Percy ever had to 
bear. In the silent court- 
martial which he held upon 
himself that night, the miser- 
able prisoner was almost par- 


-doned for running before a 


vastly superior force: what 
the court could not forgive him 
was the inexplicable fact that 
he had fallen below even 
Jakes’s standard of chivalry. 


CHAPTER X. 


As the hard northern winter 
melted slowly into spring, the 
life of Casterby School pushed 
forth and blossomed into a 
wilderness of ehildish games, 
crimes, terrors, and joys. How 
unlike te the trim borders and 
sanitary well-gravelled paths 
of to-day! In after years, 
remembering those informal 
lessons, those casual and obso- 
lete pastimes, and comparing 
them with the stereotyped and 
standardised patterns which 
have superseded them, Percy 
felt a kind of secret shame 
that the demigods of his own 
youth should have been so 
blind to the dignity of boyhood. 
That a rage for tops, a rage 
for marbles, a rage for kites, 
should have gone every year 
through the School like a suc- 
cession of epidemics, that one 
hero should have excelled at 





rounders and another at pri- 
soner’s base, that he himself 
should have been great with 
tin pistols and surreptitious 
gunpowder! These amuse- 
ments would hardly bear 
thinking of: but when memory 
took him outside the school 
playground there was a green 
holiday world to which he 
could always go back without 
embarrassment. Perhaps to a 
more travelled eye that wide 
lonely landscape of the high 
wolds would have seemed less 
beautiful, or hardly beautiful 
at all. To Perey, with only 
ten years behind him, and the 
smoke of great towns hanging 
closely over all the fields of his 
experience, it was just the wide 
high loneliness that made the 
joy of it. For four years his 
feet wandered that country 
with a delight as fresh as 
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morning: and after forty more 
had gone by the recollection 
of it still lay upon his imagina- 
tion like an enchantment. 

It is probable that many of 
his schoolfellows were possessed 
by similar memories, for the 
natural heart of boyhood cares 
little for the picturesque but 
much for the romantic. The 
wolds are not very pictur- 
esque, but they are suffi- 
ciently romantic. They have 
their moments, and the mo- 
ments, when they come, are 
filled not only with beauty but 
with surprise. The pursuits 
which led Percy and his com- 
panions to roam were not of 
the poetic kind—it was merely 
the custom of the place to go 
bathing, bird-nesting, cata- 
pulting, and trespassing gen- 
erally, when a more orderly 
régime would have prescribed 
compulsory cricket. But even 
a dull boy cannot be afield the 
whole summer through with- 
out overhearing now and then 
some whisper of the secrets 
that haunt an English country- 
side, and Percy, without knowing 
it, was always on the look-out 
for secrets. Moreover, though 
they came to him fitfully and 
through a bewildering haze, 
they came always with a feel- 
ing of unquestionable truth 
and naturalness,—so strong a 
feeling that he often seemed to 
himself to be not learning at 
all, but rediscovering something 
that he had unaccountably for- 
gotten. 

To give a coherent account 
of these rediscoveries, or to 
place them in any order, would 
be as impossible as to map 
out the fog-drift through which 
gleams of sunlight are break- 
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ing from hour to hour. But 
since, even to the boy himself, 
they were gleams, and pro- 
ceeded so clearly from a light 
that was always there, behind 
the mist, the moments of their 
appearance were never for- 
gotten, and may for us not un- 
reasonably be clothed with the 
significance which they only 
bore for him long afterwards, 

Not first in time, but among 
the most distinguishable of 
such moments was that in 
which Percy ceased to be an 
alien in a far country, took up 
his freedom and got a glimpse 
of the wide-reaching extent of 
it. His first Easter holiday 
had come and gone; he had 
revelled for three weeks in the 
almost extravagant affection 
spread for him at home, and 
the admiring envy of his old 
companions, which he valued, 
it must be confessed, far more, 
and which he took some artless 
pains to increase. The first 
day of the new term was one 
of April’s best—bright and 
dark in alternate half-hours, 
with high clouds and a cool 
invigorating air. At dinner- 
time it was announced that 
Mr Slingsby, the usher, would 
conduct a party to the Pillar 
Woods, and that those who 
accompanied him would be ex- 
cused from returning at the 
ordinary hour. Everybody ac- 
cepted, as a matter of course, 
and Percy understood that the 
occasion ‘was a great one, & 
sort of annual celebration to 
inaugurate the summer half. 
The march to the entrance of 
the woods, which stand on the 
highest northern point of the 
wolds, was a triumphal proces- 
sion for the majority of the 
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School, who, being themselves 
born and bred in the county, 
were eager to exalt their na- 
tive landscape and their know- 
ledge of it to the confusion of 
all new boys and strangers. 
They talked of the unparal- 
leled view from the Pillar, 
enumerated the churches vis- 
ible from it, made or repeated 
rhymes containing the char- 
acteristic village names — 
Clixby, Claxby, Somerby, Sax- 
by, and the rest,—and shouted 
down the protests of M‘Kay, 
the mad Highlander, who was 
rash enough to boast the scen- 
ery of Scotland above that of 
East Anglia. Percy was but 
faintly interested in the con- 
troversy, but when his turn 
came to mount the Pillar and 
he stood beside Mr Slingsby 
and his ordnance map, look- 
ing over the green world, his 
heart was changed within him. 
He suddenly realised that the 
flat dingy meadows and close- 
shut parks that he had known 
were not “the country” at all: 
they were the intervals of 
towns or the appurtenance of 
towns. This, this that lay 
vast and solitary and smoke- 
less below him, this was part 
of another life altogether. A 
confused heap of small obser- 
vations, gathered half-consci- 
ously during the past few 
months, took some kind of 
order in his mind. He remem- 
bered conversations with the 
people in the fields, with a 
keeper here and a gardener 
there: he had found some diffi- 
culty in their broad dialect, 
but much more in their mental 
equipment, which seemed to 
include none of the facts with 
which he was familiar, and 
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was yet surprisingly ample in 
other ways. At this moment 
he felt that they were in the 
right: it was he who had 
spent his time hitherto among 
things that were irrelevant, 
things that “had nothing to do 
with it.” Clearly the country 
was the natural element of 
human life—it held birds and 


beasts, unconfined space, 
abundant privacy, infinite 
choice of direction. A town 


was an affair of clocks, trains, 
postmen, and police, a tread- 
mill of certainties: here any- 
thing might happen, probably 
was happening, on all sides. 
The Arthurian romances them- 
selves, which he had read while 
he was so inappropriately 
penned in by streets and fac- 
tories, or a prisoner on parole 
in some hospitable grown - up 
domain —those very advent- 
ures might well have been 
encountered in the deep woods 
at his feet, or on the white 
roads that run by thorpe and 
vale and grange to all these 
quiet and lonely horizons, 
“That is Normanby Clump, 
te the south,” he heard Mr 
Slingsby saying, “and Walesby 
Top beyond. Tealby will be 
just there, but you can’t see it, 
—and Bayons, where Tenny- 
son’s people live.” 
Tennyson’s people! Cer- 
tainly this was the land where 
things were true. <A long 
afternoon in the woods con- 
firmed his new allegiance, and 
when towards the end he sat 
under a hedge with Andy 
M‘Kay and sucked thrushes’ 
eggs, they decided to renounce 
modern civilisation, with a sav- 
ing clause in favour of a 
double-barrelled gun apiece. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


This “land where things 
were true” held not only the 
realities so dear to Percy’s 
imagination, but others of a 
very different kind, of which 
he had at present but a dim 
and far-eff apprehension. As 
he had devoured the Idylls of 
the King with only a shadowy 
faith in the existence of their 
author, so he had hitherto ac- 
cepted his daily portion of 
bread or milk or mutton, the 
daily sight of dogs and horses, 
the constant arrival of kittens 
and babies upon the scene of 
life, as phenomena whose 
causes were distant and un- 
knowable. But now, as he had 
discovered from the top of the 
Pillar the actual landscape in 
which the poet had (no doubt) 
witnessed or shared the adven- 
tures of his knights, so he 
was destined to glean, though 
more gradually, from the 
same teeming fields, a vivid 
and intimate realisation of 
the facts of animal life. 

Among his earliest friends 
was one Jerry Kelstern, a boy 
of his own age, who rode in to 
school every morning from his 
father’s house, which lay about 
five miles out of Casterby. 
Jerry found life very lonely at 
home: he had no _ brothers 
or sisters, and his mother had 
died when he was born. He 
saw very little of his father, 
who spent his days in hunt- 
ing, shooting, breeding horses 
and shorthorns and farming 
his own land, and_ enter- 
tained his neighbours every 
Sunday at a plain but 


lengthy midday dinner. But 
Mr Kelstern was never for- 
getful of the boy, and it 
was by his suggestion that 
Jerry began to invite his par- 
ticular friends, two at a time, 
te spend Sunday with him. 

Percy was one of those who 
came most often to Thornaby, 
and probably the one upon 
whom his visits made the 
strongest impression. Hitherto 
he had been brought up mainly 
by women: his tutor and his 
uncle, the only two men within 
the circle of his home life, were 
both his mother’s friends, and 
their dealings with him were 
conducted from that point 
of view: he had never known 
the tune of masculine minds 
except when transposed into 
the feminine key. At Thornaby 
he heard the full sound of 
the major: its robustness was 
at times fortissimo, and struck 
him like a physical shock. 
The house was a man’s house, 
and when Jerry’s old nurse 
had sent the three young 
gentlemen down to the dining- 
room with clean hands and 
neatly brushed hair, they saw 
no more of womankind for the 
rest of the afternoon. 

This was to Percy an ex- 
perience none the less terrify- 
ing, because it seemed entirely 
natural, When he found him- 
self for the first time almost 
alone, and quite out of his depth 
in a sea of male conversation, 
bluff with the plainest of speech, 
and boisterous with laughter, 
he felt again the panic that 
had strung his nerves when 
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he heard his first fight being 
lanned for him without his 


knowledge. Jerry, his host, 
M ‘Kay, his bigger and stronger 
companion, —they sat beside 
him like shadows, useless for 
cover or support. The faces 
at the table, keen, stolid, or 
genial, were men’s faces; the 
voices were all men’s voices, 
for the boys in their corner 
at the lower end hardly ven- 
tured even to communicate 
with one another, except in 


undertones and with the 
short phrases of dining-room 
etiquette. Not that they 


wished to talk: the conver- 
sation around them was too 
interesting. Like a_ thick 
dark wood it seemed, full of 
various kinds of game, all 
desirable, sighted at every 
moment, followed breathlessly 
in short bursts, and always 
lost by some sudden turn or 
crossing of the scent. The 
fox played a great part here, 
and it was in this very room, 
six or seven months later, that 
Percy attended his first hunt 
breakfast, when hounds met 
on Thornaby lawn. But in 
the spring the talk was less 
of killing than of bringing to 
birth—a kind of Vergilian 
symposium, a Georgic in 
dialogue, enriched with the 
wisdom handed down and 
accumulated by generations 
of pastoral experts. 

To the boy, listening with 
both ears cocked, there was 
something here more enthral- 
ling even than sport, some- 
thing that shook his heart 
and drew his feet more ir- 
resistibly. Sport was a craft, 
& prowess; but this was a 
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mystery. His host, the ven- 
erable gentleman of fifty who 
sat at the head of the table 
and talked of the prize bulls 
whose portraits adorned the 
walls, — surely he was an 
august person, and his quiet 
brooding laugh and dark eyes 
covered a knowledge of secrets 
deeper than any Percy had 
ever yet come near. Those 
gigantic and terrible monsters 
opposite, Thornaby Tom the 
First, the Second, and the 
Third,—he, Mr Kelstern, was 
their owner, their creator. 
To kill such Minotaurs would 
be a feat with any weapon, 
but to call them into being, 
to endow them, as it ap- 
peared, at will, with the very 
shape and qualities which 
made them famous, this. re- 
quired magico as well as dar- 
ing. And for proof that 
Percy was not mistaken, there 
remains the fact that the 
magic, when by degrees it 
became plainer to his under- 
standing, did not lose in the 
least either its fearfulness or 
its attraction. The irreverent 
speech, which he both heard 
and practised during the years 
that followed, never became to 
him habitual or indifferent: it 
was at times humorous or in- 
teresting, at times repulsive, 
but always it was consciously 
a dealing with mysteries, an 
alluring peril. In his com- 
panions this feeling may have 
been present too, but it was 
not always apparent: some of 
them he hated for their sheer 
childishness, others, more in- 
dignantly, for their sheer 
brutality, and there were days 
when the frank fertility of the 
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country and the rustic ways 
of its inhabitants all seemed 
part of a nightmare which 
oppressed him like the know- 
ledge of a criminal conspiracy. 
But this was later, and had 
nothing to do with Thornaby. 
There he was always happy, 
and assured of the fitness of 
things. When the port had 
been placed in front of Mr 
Kelstern, the boys were free 
for the afternoon, with a whole 
farmstead for their playground 
and only a friendly bailiff to 
limit their activities. For 
two glorious hours or more they 
visited the pigs, the sheep, the 


cows, the reigning bull:. the 
horses were too precious to fool 
with, but they mesmerised the 
hens and threw them in the 
duck-pond, played skittles with 
turnips, and laid mines with 
powder unloaded from stolen 
cartridges. Finally, after a 
second tidying by Nurse, and 
a completely satisfying school- 
room tea, Percy and M‘Kay 
were set upon their return 
journey, and by dint of some 
rather weary scurrying, reached 
the gate of Casterby church- 
yard just before the last bell 
ceased to ring for evening 
service. 


CHAPTER XII. 


On the run home from 
Thornaby it was Perey who 
forced the pace, partly be- 
cause he was more law-abid- 
ing than his friend the High- 
lander, partly because he was 
now in the choir and* had no 
wish to escape church, This 
was his mother’s doing, and 
it was one of her most suc- 
cessful strokes. Not that 
Amelia was in the least 
Machiavellian,—on the con- 
trary she was all instinct, and 
would have been righteously, 
and quite rightly, indignant 
if any one had praised her 
for craft in her dealings with 
her children. But maternal 
tact, when it does exist, is 
surer than cunning, and 
Amelia had it in a high 
degree. She had married a 
man with whose character she 
was in perfect sympathy, and 
whatever she found in his 
children that was to her un- 


expected, she ascribed to a 
source which she revered and 
trusted. This did not turn 
her} aside by a hair’s-breadth 
from the pursuit of her own 
way: but it caused her to 
touch, with a very delicate 
and sure hand, even the 
tendencies which she was 
most resolutely set on con- 
trolling. No one could be 
more reasonable, more ready 
for a compromise: though her 
ideal of compromise was rather 
to give up the right of com- 
pulsion or veto in exchange 
for the power of direction. 
This was not, of course, the 
way in which she formulated 
the principle to herself, but 
to her curiously literal mind 
it would probably have seemed 
quite a fair statement. She 
had no wish, she might have 
said, to dominate the opinions 
of others, but only to make 
sure that their force was being 
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exerted in the right direction. 
She would have tolerated even 
the Darwinian theory, if only 
its author had proclaimed 
himself on the side of the 
angels. 

As to her children she had 
no doubts: she was deter- 
mined that they should go 
her way, and certain that they 
would naturally wish to do 
so, Any little sign of recal- 
citrance was merely a wrong 
turn, a starting aside from 
the destined path of their 
development. The right qual- 
ities were there; they only 
needed to be brought out, 
to be given opportunity for 
growth. 

This doctrine of original 
goodness was one of Amelia’s 
most characteristic heresies. 
She may have owed it to 
her brother-in-law, the Com- 
mander; in any case it had 
his approval, and gave Percy 
cause for lasting gratitude. 
He never had to associate 
repression or compulsion with 
his home life: the influence 
which he remembered was a 
happy mean between the 
tyranny of one generation and 
the laxity of another. At the 
present moment he was not 
even conscious of it at all: 
he thought he was joining 
the choir to please himself, 
at least as much as to please 
his mother. 

So in truth he was, but with 
no thought of the issues that 
were so present to her. Give 
& child a key and it will serve 
him for a toy: after that it 
may be laid aside, perhaps for- 
gotten for years: in the end, if 
it is the key to anything of 
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value, it will be found again 
and used. Already Percy 
knew, as he sat in the chancel 
of this bare old church, built 
by some Norman forefather of 
the race—already he knew 
that the feelings he discovered 
in himself were something 
more than toys. 

What he loved best were the 
hours of choir practice, when 
the nave was a huge vault of 
darkness, and the chancel a 
lonely island of dazzling lights 
and pale glimmering faces. 
These companions of his every- 
day life, liked or disliked, ad- 
mired or despised, for small 
reasons, seemed here to belong 
to some serener, larger exist- 
ence: often he had a feeling 
that he and they had all sur- 
vived the trivial round of 
school-days, and were living in 
a new period, of which no one 
had yet told him. It was a 
period, too, that was peopled 
with a crowd of ghostly pres- 
ences, which he knew to belong 
to the place itself, since they 
could not be called back from 
any past of his own. They 
were not, to his way of think- 
ing, ghosts at all,—they were 
not dead, nor had they returned 
from anywhere, merely they 
used to worship in this church 
at times, and at times were 
here still: if you too came to 
this place, and to those times, 
you found them beside you. 
One only among them all had 
a name: his tomb was under a 
low arch in the north side wall, 
with his effigy upon it in bat- 
tered stone, one leg crossed 
over the other, and his head 
resting upon a dog-like lion 
or lion-like dog. Sir William 
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de Wandon—so they had called 
him, and the name never left 
Percy’s memory again. No 
one knew anything more of 
him, exeept that he had, no 
doubt, lived at Wandon Manor, 
hard by Casterby to the north. 
But the School were perennially 
interested in him as a fighting 
man who belonged to Casterby, 
and on Sunday evenings they 
often included his life and times 
among the subjects on which 
they questioned their good- 
natured usher. Mr Slingsby, 
who was a well-read man, 
supplied them with plenty of 
general information about cru- 
sades and tournaments, and 
out of this they manufactured 
a biography of Sir William, 
which was fairly full, con- 
sidering the very conscientious 
limitations they imposed upon 
themselves, or each other. 
For example, Brosy Tanner’s 
suggestion that the Crusader 
had in his youth attended 
Casterby School was merci- 
lessly crushed by someone with 
@ more precise knowledge of 
dates, and a claim by Percy 
that he might be admitted to 
have sung in Casterby Church 
was similarly defeated on ap- 
peal. “Congregational singing 
is much more modern,” said 
Mr Slingsby. Percy was put 
to shame as effectually as if he 
had been detected in a theft, 


but the imagination which 
prompted his question wag 
only driven into hiding. Mr 
Slingsby knew an awful lot, 
but he had owned that his 
knowledge of this particular 
crusader was not intimate, 
Perhaps, in the matter of sing- 
ing, the Casterby use had been 
out of the common: certainly 
he, Percy, had reasons of his 
own for thinking so. There 
was no Friday night’s practice 
at which he did not clearly 
distinguish more voices chant- 
ing than there were faces in 
the choir. They came, too, from 
the body of the church, and 
rang up into the darkness 
above the arches of the nave: 
among them was always one 
of deeper tone, which moved 
him more than the rest. It 
expressed for him the character 
and fellowship of Sir William 
de Wandon, knight, and in 
spite of his continuing shame 
he found his belief grow 
stronger as time went on. He 
was able at last to put it very 
tentatively before his friend 
M‘Kay. The mad Highlander 
saw nothing to doubt, still less 
to mock at. He knew a dozen 
perfectly authentic stories of 
wraiths, and his grandmother 
had herself been gifted with 
second-sight. So Percy, much 
reassured, went on singing 
treble to the Crusader’s bass. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Sir William de Wandon was 
a good friend for Percy. Not 
only did his voice, as we have 
seen, raise the boy’s heart 
above the sickness that the 
triviality and savagery of 


school life brought upon him 
at too frequent intervals; but 
his memory added the dignity 
of far-descended strength to 
the country where he had lived, 
and there came an hour when 
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the idea of his continued pres- 
ence revealed itself as a belief 
that could be leaned upon, 
fanciful but abiding, a defence 
against something greater than 


" # a boy’s little personal miseries. 


That hour was Peroy’s first 
realisation of war and national 
danger. It is true that the 
war was a small one, and the 
danger very distant and very 
limited, but there was a sting 
in its challenge: it roused feel- 
ings that could never again be 
disarmed, though the pride and 
faith that were part of them 
prevailed in time over the fear. 

The day was a warn, still 
day towards the end of Octo- 
ber. Just before sunset Percy 
and his two friends, Roger 
Tanner and the Highlander 
M‘Kay, were making their way 
home across the flat country 
that lies below Casterby to the 
west. They had been out all 
day, beating and carrying game 
for Mr Tanner,—his one sport 
was shooting, and his skill in 
it gave him a standing among 
his neighbours that his intel- 
lectual distinction might other- 
wise have failed to gain. He 
marched unwearyingly after 
October partridges, and his 
three most favoured pupils 
coveted nothing so much as 
permission to march with him. 
To-day he had been out with 
his friend Morison, the Casterby 
doctor, a merry Scotsman, who 
was on good terms with the 
boys, and at this moment 
especially interesting to them 
because he had a brother-in- 
law serving under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley on the Ashanti Ex- 
pedition. The two elders were 
walking in front ; next to them 
followed the keepers carrying 
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their master’s guns, and lead- 
ing the pointer and retriever, 
for they were making a straight 
cut across land which was not 
their own. At some little 
distance behind, the three boys, 
tired to the point of perfect 
satisfaction, were straggling 
along almost in silence. As 
the sun fell steadily to the 
horizon a great flood of golden 
light poured upon the slope 
towards which they were re- 
turning. The red roofs of 
Casterby glowed among glow- 
ing orchards: the place that 
Percy knew so well for a small 
town, perched remote and ob- 
scure upon the edge of the 
wolds, with nothing of much 
dignity in it except some dozen 
Georgian houses and the heavy 
square - towered church, now 
rose transfigured before him 
into an elfin city. The very 
shapes of the houses all seemed 
changed: the grey tower was 
burning in a radiance that 
softened all its outlines and 
turned its majestic sternness to 
a bright aerial mystery. Im- 
perceptible as dew falling, the 
spell settled down upon the 
boys’ hearts—the spell of an- 
cestral place-magic, that is 
nowhere stronger than in 
England: and in that unfor- 
gettable moment came the 
message that rang through 
their dream like the sound of 
Arthur’s horn through fairy- 
land. 

Dr Morison, who had to steal 
his shooting days from his 
practice, and to start out be- 
fore the post came in, always 
arranged to be met on his way 
home by a servant bringing 
the letters and messages of 
the day. This time one letter 
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seemed of greater urgency than 
the rest. Percy saw that he 
read it quickly and then handed 
it to Mr Tanner, watching him 
while he read it in turn, and 
forgetting to open the two or 
three others in hishand. With 
the same instinct the three 
boys quickened their steps 
together: the two men stood 
still to await them. 

“Roger,” said Mr Tanner to 
his son, “we have made a 
knight’s move: Sir Garnet is 
giving ‘check’ to their king.” 
He was a strong chess-player, 
and constantly played with a 
capped pawn against his three 
pupils in consultation, But 
Roger wanted facts now: he 
brushed the metaphor aside. 

*“Who’s licked?” he asked 
with a stolid frown peculiar to 
him. 

“That’s just what we don’t 
know,” said the doctor, and 
Percy saw, with a curious sink- 
ing of the heart, that the ac- 
customed merry twinkle was 
absent from his face. “This 
is only a note from a friend in 
the War Office to warn me of 
what is going on. Sir Garnet 
has telegraphed that he is 
going to strike the first blow 
at once: he was to sail to-day 
with three hundred men from 
Cape Coast, and make a sur- 
prise landing farther down.” 

Mr Tanner was by this time 
also looking grave. “ Shall 
you tell your sister?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said the doctor quickly, 
and then, “Yes, I must; her 
man’s gone with the Chief, and 
the news may come to-morrow.” 

The conversation went on as 
they all moved slowly home- 
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wards, but the boys heard no 
more of it. They fell behind 
again as if moved by a common 
impulse to confide their new 
solemnity to each other. 

“Did you hear what he 
said ?—there may be news to- 
morrow.” 

“They were to start to-day: 
they may be fighting this very 
moment,” 

“By Jove!” 

“By Jove!” 

“By ... !”—the formula 
seemed for once worn out. 

They climbed the hill without 
any recollection of their late 
fatigue, and in another quarter 
of an hour the whole tea-table 
was discussing their news. 
The talk exhilarated Percy at 
first, but as the chatter went 
on and his weariness returned 
he felt once more that sinking 
of the heart. The brag and 
excitement at the younger end 
of the table only threw into 
contrast the reserve of the 
elders. Nix himself never 
appeared at this meal, but 
Mr Slingsby was heard giving 
@ judicial opinion that Sir 
Garnet was no doubt right in 
taking risks, but there must 
certainly be losses expected, or 
the War Office would not have 
troubled to warn the relatives 
of those engaged. “ Warn”— 
yes, that had been Dr Morison’s 
word too. The chatter became 
insupportable, and yet to pro- 
test, te croak, to reveal his own 
vague forebodings, was more 
than Percy could dare. 

The table rose with the 
familiar roar of benches grind- 
ing a bare floor, and a cry was 
raised for rounders. Percy 
caught M‘Kay by the arm as 
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he was passing out. “Andy,” 
he said, “I’m going to bolt.” 

Nothing could be too mad 
or too sudden for the High- 
lander. “Of course ye are,” 
he said; “dinna swither aboot 
it.” He gripped Percy’s arm, 
drew him away from the crowd 
at the entrance of the play- 
ground, and in a moment the 
two had slipped through the 
big gate and were running 
along under the churchyard 
wall. Behind them, as they 
looked hastily back, the sky 
was a dull smoky red; in front 
the town was already glimmer- 
ing with the eerie twilight of 
October. It seemed strangely 
unreal, strangely familiar, as 
they passed through it at that 
unaccustomed hour. Upon 
the open road beyond a still 
stranger sight awaited them— 
the October full moon, round 
and golden, hung in the sky- 
line just above the hill, so huge 
and so close to earth that Percy 
caught his breath as he might 
have done in the instant before 
a collision at sea. It was a 
relief to turn at the cross-roads 
and flee north. Half a mile 
more and they turned again 
into a footpath that led west- 
ward to Wandon. There on 
the farther side of the hanging 
woods they threw themselves 
down in an angle of the beechen 
hedge, sheltered from the moon, 
and looked over the lower slope 
and the plain beyond. 

For some time both were 
silent. It was M‘Kay who 
spoke first: he had had the 
full pleasure of his impulse, and 
was beginning to wonder about 
results. “I say,” he began, 
“it’s striking six.” 
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Percy made no reply. He 
felt, in a way common in 
dreams, that he knew a good 
reason why on this oceasion 
time did not matter. 

M‘Kay pursued his train of 
thought. “I only hope it’ll be 
the stick and no lines,” he said. 
“T hate lines.” 

Percy, too, hated lines, and he 
had not his friend’s indifference 
to the stick: but now his dream 
remained unbroken, for it was 
woven of more tragical things 
than these. ‘There may be 
news to-morrow—they may be 
fighting this very moment,”— 
and here he was, caught by 
surprise, ungrown, helpless, 
spellbound, while his country 
was in danger of defeat. It 
did not occur to him that the 
life of an individual was the 
cause of Dr Morison’s anxiety : 
nor did his own punishment 
trouble him: what hung this 
night in the balance was the 
honour of England. 

That was the reason, though 
he hardly knew it, why he had 
come to Wandon. Sir William 
had been through all this, and 
more. Sir William, however 
unapproachable, was still in 
some way here, a tower against 
disaster. 

Down below, in Wandon 
Manor, the lights were being 
lit: they glowed through red 
curtains with a warmth that 
seemed especially comforting to 
the watcher on this lonely slope 
of cold moonlight and blacken- 
ing shadows. Percy felt more 
sure than ever of his friend 
the Crusader: the gulf of the 
centuries narrowed swiftly till 
it was no wider than the five 
hundred yards of twilight that 
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lay between him and those 
ruddy windows. 

For a long time he sat 
there, M‘Kay wandering the 
while up and down the long 
narrow wood like an unquiet 
ghost. The moonlight grew 
brighter; but it was only 
moonlight now, for the moon 
was mounting to her old 
place in the universe and re- 
suming her familiar silver. 
When the hour struck once 
more, Percy looked for his 
fear again and could not find 
it: he saw instead a blow 
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that, even if it fell, was to 
be borne as only the first in 
a long contest of endurance: 
of the end he no longer 
doubted. 

A good omen greeted the 
runaways on their return, 
The faithful Roger was wait- 
ing for them at the gate: 
Nix had gone over to the 
doctor’s immediately after tea, 
and they were to work in his 
study till he came in. So 
when the news of victory 
arrived next day, Percy had 
after all nothing to pay for it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


So far the influence of the 
Crusader is easily traceable— 
it was apparent even to Percy 
himself, though he would 
hardly have been able to give 
much account of it. But be- 
yond this, in a way of which 
perhaps no one could give 
much account, the ghostly 
hand of that companionship 
was firmly clasped upon his 
arm, and at times lay heavy 
as steel upon his shoulder 
for restraint or compulsion. 
To walk with such a friend, 
disembodied, unobtrusive, but 
inflexible, meant to obey this 
instinct and reject that, with- 
out considering reasons: to 
pick out, for instance, between 
quagmires the one right way 
of thinking about woman— 
for even before his fourteenth 
summer a boy will have his 
notions of love. It meant 


also the acceptance — again 
without knowing why — of 
heavy burdens: the burden, 
for one, of deliberate courage, 
the burden of foreseen defeat. 





Not perhaps until twenty 
years afterwards did Percy 
realise that, as he _ stood 
among the many coloured 
caskets of magical human pas- 
sions, the saving choice had 
been suggested to him again 
and again by a voice from that 
past which the wisdom of to- 
day derides as medieval. He 
might never have realised it 
at all, if it had not happened 
that the last of these mo- 
ments of choice remained as 
clear as life in his memory 
when the many others had 
long faded out of signifi- 
cance. 

In the matter of fighting, so 
important at Casterby, Percy 
had held, for the first three 
years of his school life, an 
unexpectedly easy position. In 
two or three brief and painless 
encounters he had shown him- 
self at once to be too quick 
for any opponent of his own 
weight: on the other hand, the 
desperate match originally pro- 
posed for him had been vetoed 
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after all by the elders, on the 
ground that Williams, his in- 
tended antagonist, had come 
back too well-grown for the 
combat to offer any chance of 
sport. In order, therefore, to 
secure a quiet life, Percy had 
only to observe the etiquette 
which bade him refrain from 
“cheeking” his superiors, or 
accept with submission the 
penalty in that case made 
and provided—generally a for- 
mal “smacking” on the back 
of the head. But the code 
was inelastic, and to obey it 
at times more than difficult. 
Once, at any rate, he found 
that if he was to keep the 
Crusader’s friendship he must 
forfeit, at least for a time, 
that of his nearest visible com- 
panion. 

This happened when his final 
term at Casterby was well ad- 
vanced. May had come with 
a burst of hot weather, and 
the unaccustomed splendour of 
it gave day after day a holi- 
day feeling. One was in fact 
a holiday —the day of the 
annual Casterby sheep fair, to 
that countryside the most im- 
portant festival of the year. 
The School, did not escape till 
afternoon; but this time Mr 
Tanner, after holding his 
scholarship class for an hour 
in his own study, shut his 
book suddenly and took the 
three boys up with him to 
see the show. 

The fair was in two parts: 
the merry - go-rounds, the 
booths, and the shooting-gal- 
leries stood in the market 
square; but the sheep, in count- 
less flocks, were penned to the 
north-east of the town near 
the source of a small: stream 


a orem 


which ran through a “ bottom ” 
in the open down: above, at 
a corner of the Roman road, 
the famous Fleece Inn pro- 
vided a similar convenience 
for the human part of the 
herd. Every squire and breeder 
in the county seemed to be 
there: Mr Tanner and Roger 
found many acquaintances in 
the crowd, and Percy and 
M‘Kay were soon free to lose 
themselves at discretion. 

They were not long in tiring 
of the noise and smell of thirty 
thousand sheep under a hot 
sun, and at last strayed away 
down the stream in the mood 
of half-weary content which 
early summer brings. The joy 
of life ran in Percy’s veins 
with a languid but a warm 
and brimming current: he felt 
as if this golden day could never 
end, but must wander on and on 
from one bliss to another. And 
there the next romance was, 
ready to the moment. An old 
thorn-tree, solitary and weirdly 
twisted, stood on the bare, 
rounded bank, a little above 
the sparkle of the stream. 
Under it, as the boys came near, 
they saw the figure of a girl; 
she was half-sitting, half-lying 
on the steep slope, propped 
lazily on her left arm, and the 
faded blue of her cotton frock 
flowed over the short grey- 
green turf in a charming out- 
line. The crook that lay 
beside her told that she had 
come in from the country with 
some shepherd, and it might 
have been guessed that she 
had started early, for her dark 
eyes, ignoring the boys’ ap- 
proach, looked out with a 
dreamy softness from under the 
shadow of her little cloth cap. 
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Percy’s feet began to linger: 
when the track brought him to 
the point of passing he stopped 
altogether, and found himself 
looking almost level into her 
face. Looking—and yet he 
was not so much looking as 
listening: listening to a tale 
that was being told him by 
one ef those strange Dwellers 
in the Innermost, in a tongue 
that was all in tune with the 
rich languor of the summer’s 
day. It was not a tale that 
can be translated; but it was 
the most absorbing, limitless, 
urgent, irresistible tale that he 
had ever yet heard. He had, 
of course, often been in love, 
sometimes for days on end, but 
always hitherto with the part- 
ners of his Christmas dances, 
or other young ladies of well- 
known antecedents. This came 
to him as romance uncondi- 
tioned—a shepherdess out of a 
fairy tale, a peasant girl who 
might be a princess in disguise. 
He heard with sharp annoyance 
the cheerful, irreverent voice 
of Andy M‘Kay at his elbow, 
firing a round of commonplace 
chaff at the vision. 

“Morning, Sukey, and how’s 
your poor feet to-day ?” 

Having thus saluted, Andy 
was for passing on, but finding 
that Percy was not following 
he stopped again and called 
back, ‘‘Come on, Percy ; you’re 
not wanted, you know.” 

Percy did not move. ‘Can’t 
you see she’s tired?” he said 
in a low, impatient voice. 

“ Rot!” replied Andy ; “why 
don’t you kiss her and come 
along?” 

“Shut up!” said Percy furi- 
ously. 
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Andy wheeled sharply round, 
“Oh! all right,” he said in 
very serious tone. ‘You're 
cheeky: I shall lick you for 
that,” and he turned and 
walked on with dignity. 

The girl raised her head a 
little. “What’s he going to 
lick you for?” she asked in 
slow, deep Lincolnshire. 

Percy stepped up the bank 
to her; his sensations were 
more confused than ever—a 
chaos of greedy, glorious, reck- 
less, and protective emotions, 
He sat down on the turf at her 
side and watched Andy’s de. 
parting figure. Presently it 
disappeared, and he looked 
down at her: without leaving 
her lazy mood she leaned a 
little farther back and looked 
up at him. 

It was in that moment that 
the Crusader intervened. I 
believe he used no arguments ; 
he may possibly have drawn 
Percy’s attention to the differ- 
ence between a rustic dialect 
and the speech of princesses, 
even when disguised; he cer- 
tainly told him flatly that he 
had no business where he 
was, 

“T must go,” said Percy sud- 
denly, rising to his feet. 

“What’s he going to lick 


you for?” asked the girl 
again. 
“Oh! that’s nothing,” re- 


plied Percy ; “he’s only a fool. 
Good-bye.” 

As he went down the path 
he looked back and waved a 
hand; but she was dreaming 
again and did not see. 

Farther down he came in 
sight of Andy, who was sitting 
on a rail with two companions. 
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Percy recognised them for Sam 
and George Whittlesey ; being 
day-boys, they had taken leave 
off morning school. He felt 
himself very much alone—it 
was unjust of Fate to give the 
friends to the stronger. But 
though he did not know it, the 
Crusader was with him still. 
Again he used no arguments ; 
he held out no hopes: he simply 
laid it down that this was one 
of those affairs which have to 
be gone through with—life was 
hard on such terms, but in- 
tolerable on any other. Percy 
walked straight on. 

Andy got deliberately down 
from the rail and advanced to 
meet him. Smack, smack, 
smack, went his hand on 
Percy’s wrist—for he had in- 
stinctively thrown his left arm 
round his head. Three more 
blows followed—quite painless 
to Percy, but tedious, because 
they prevented him from doing 
what he had resolved upon. 
When at last they ceased again 
he looked up, and deliberately 
sent his right fist home upon 
Andy’s mouth. 

The Highlander roared with 
astonished rage, “You little 
fool!” he cried, “I’d just 
done.” 

He came on, towering over 
Percy, and whirling his arms 
like a windmill. Perey felt 
the blows rain upon his fore- 
head, but again they were 
painless, and he gave his whole 
attention to hitting straight 
from the shoulder. To the 
surprise of the two seconds 
the fight went on, round after 
round. Presently Percy’s head 
cleared, and he began to see 
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what was happening: he was 
striking too low, as his oppon- 
ent was striking too high—the 
result of their unequal stat- 
ure. Next time he reached the 
enemy’s nose, and a stream 
of blood followed that refused 
to be staunched. Again and 
again the fight was inter- 
rupted, handkerchiefs were 
dipped in the stream, water 
was poured on to the cham- 
pion’s head. The blood con- 
tinued to flow embarrassingly 
—the affair was in danger of 
becoming sordid or ridiculous: 
the seconds were casting about 
for arguments in favour of 
peace, 

Here George Whittlesey, a 
youth of charming tempera- 
ment and a most experienced 
fighter, had one of his best 
inspirations. In a prolonged 
pause, while assisting the 
wounded, he adroitly assumed 
that the war was over. 

“You hit jolly straight, 
Twyman,” he said in a tone 
of quiet reflection, “ but I think 
M‘Kay would have been too 
much for you in the long- 
run.” 

No one knew that better 
than Percy. “Of course he 
would,” he replied ungrudg- 
ingly. 

Andy looked at the handker- 
chief that he was holding to 
his face. “This is yours, I 
think,” he said to Percy; 
“thank you very much for 
it.” 

Thereupon their seconds 
helped them on with coats 
and caps, and took them away 
to the distractions of the mar- 
ket-place. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CRICKET SEASON OF 1910. 


Ir, taking it as a whole, the 
weather was abominably bad, 
the first-class cricket played in 
1910 presented many interest- 
ing features. As is always 
likely to be the case when the 
wickets are slow and the ball 
travels at a snail’s pace to- 
wards the boundary, the vet- 
eran brigade fairly held its 
own; and the many successes 
of Hirst, Tyldesly, Jack Hearne, 
and other popular favourites 
gave rise to the suggestion 
that in a match played be- 
tween cricketers under and 
over thirty - five the latter 
were likely to come out top. 
A truly ominous suggestion 
this, so far as the vitality of 
English cricket is concerned ! 
The disastrous results of the 
international matches played 
in 1909 should surely have 
brought home to us the truth 
that in any match played in 
reasonably good cricket weather 
a first-grade young side is not 
by way of playing second fiddle 
to any eleven of middle - aged 
performers. Youth will be 
served in cricket as well as 
in all other manly sports, 
and it is idle to argue that 
because the old stager can 
hold his own with the young- 
ster in the mud he will 
necessarily do the same when 
the ground is hard and dry. 
We neither believe that Car- 
actacus was the best horse of 
his year when he won the 
Derby, nor that it would be 
wise to call upon Jack Hearne 
to open the bowling in an 


international match played on 
a fast and true wicket. Let 
us, then, offer our warmest 
congratulations to the elderly 
brigade on their marked suc- 
cess in 1910, but let us be 
chary of inviting too many 
of them to fill places in our 
picked Eleven for international 
matches. If they were not 
good enough to beat the 
Australians in 1909, we can 
hardly expect them to per- 
form that feat when they are 
three years older — unless, in- 
deed, a new Medea comes to 
their assistance. 

And yet an additional word 
of praise cannot be out of 
place for a band of men who 
have done yeoman service in 
the past, and of whom some 
seem likely for still another 
few seasons to play their part 
in the struggle for the County 


Championship. It is—dare we 


say unfortunately ?—our cus- 
tom in England to take our 
sports and relaxations so seri- 
ously, that professional game- 
players have come to be re- 
garded as part and parcel of our 
social system. All the more 
important, therefore, is it that 
these paid game-players should 
be men of good address, or- 
derly life, and undeniable in- 
tegrity. It is pleasant, then, 
to be able to assert that at 
no period in the history of 
the game has the reputation 
as a good fellow of the pro- 
fessional cricketer stood higher 
than it does to-day. It is 
difficult, no doubt, for the 
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popular hero of the crowd to 
keep his head in times of 
success and his temper under 
adverse circumstances, and to 
refuse on a hot day the 
numerous offers of free drinks 
and so forth that beset him; 
and it is {rather melancholy 
work to learn, as we glance 
at the pages of a cricket 
almanac of five - and - twenty 
years ago, how comparatively 
small to-day is the number of 
survivors of the great pro- 
fessional players of that era. 
We fear that in far too many 
cases their premature deaths 
were primarily due to alco- 
holic excesses. But, thanks to 
the firm stand taken by Lord 
Hawke and other judicious 
lovers of the game, the un- 
desirable element has _ been 
gradually excluded from the 
arena of first-class cricket ; 
and in the leading profession- 
als of to-day we find a body 
of highly respectable, respected, 
and essentially law - abiding 
citizens. May their days be 
long in the land, and may 
future generations of profes- 
sional cricketers duly profit by 
the high example bequeathed 
to them! 

Far more encouraging, how- 
ever, for the promise of our 
cricket in the future than the 
run of success enjoyed by the 
old hands is the circumstance 
that a goodly batch of young 
players, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, have during the late 
season worked their way into 
the front rank. Once again, 
after an interval of several 
years, the Universities were 
quite respectably represented in 
the Gentlemen v, Players match 
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at Lords, and later on in the 
season most of the sporting 
papers drew attention to the 
spirited display of batting 


given by Le Couteur and 
Tuffnel in the Scarborough 
week. Moreover, several of 


the strongest Counties found 
places in August for school- 
boy cricketers, and one and 
all of the youngsters thus 
tried came off to a greater 
or less degree. The true vital- 
ity of cricket depends upon 
the annual promotion to the 
first flight of a fair number 
of young players; and in the 
universities, public schools, and 
other nurseries for the young 
cricketers of to-day we must 
look for our representative 
cricketers of the future. 
Warmly to be congratulated 
on the success of the revised 
system of scoring are the 
framers of the rules that 
govern the County Champion- 
ship. Under the new system 
there has been shown on all 
sides a marked desire to bring 
matches to a definite conclusion, 
and, making due allowance for 
occasional blank days and un- 
avoidable delays caused by rain 
on doubtful days, the number 
of drawn games has been re- 
markably small. It is wise. 
policy, no doubt, to move cauti- 
ously in matters of reform, and 
some of the startling results of 
an unusually fickle season must 
have exploded the idea pre- 
valent in some quarters that 
it would be advisable to borrow 
a lesson from the chess tourna- 
ments and introduce to the 
cricket-field a system of adjudi- 
cating a drawn game to the 
side that looked likely to be 
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the eventual winner. Under 
such a system Eton, had bad 
weather intervened and neces- 
sitated arbitration, might have 
lost to Harrow, and Middlesex 
to both Yorkshire and Essex, 
and a. nail would have been 
put into the coffin of the 
“glorious uncertainty” of the 
game. As it was, the gallery 
was privileged to see stout 
uphill fights for victory, now 
and again crowned with suc- 
cess, where under the old 
system of scoring one side 
would have been tempted to 
mark time in the hope of se- 
curing a draw. Nevertheless 
we venture to question whether 
the abandonment of a match 
or an innings on the score of 
bad light is either altogether 
in accordance with the spirit 
of the game or fair to the ring 
of spectators, who after all may 
be reckoned as the paymasters 
of first-class cricket. It is hard 
lines, doubtless, for a side to be 
expected to bat in a bad light. 
But is it not equally hard lines 
to lose the toss on a perfect 
wicket and later to have to go 
in against a long score on a 
pitch which has either failed to 
wear well or has been practi- 
cally ruined by rain? Such a 
fate befell the two Counties 
which encountered Kent in the 
Canterbury week, but no appeal 
to stop the match because one 
side did not find the wicket in 
such a perfect state as the 
other had done would hold 
water. To return to our other 
point, it is distinctly hard lines 
upon the clerk or business man, 
who can only put in an appear- 
ance late in the afternoon, to 
pay sixpence or a shilling for 





the privilege of watching per- 
haps an hour and a half’s 
cricket, and then to take his 
seat only to see the day’s play 
brought to a premature con- 
clusion on the score of bad 
light. ; 

“T took all the trouble to go 
to the Oval this afternoon, and 
had only been there half an 
hour when that old fool _— 
said that he couldn’t see, and 
they chucked the match. J could 
have seen perfectly well.” 

We have heard remarks of 
this kind over and over again, 
and our sympathy has lain 
with the grumbler. May it 
not be that the first - class 
cricketer, who has occasionally 
reached that period of life 
when spectacles—absit omen— 
are recommended by the faculty 
in a fading light, has grown to 
be a little over- fastidious in 
this matter? Even in second- 
class cricket nine men out of 
ten probably prefer to bat in a 
morning light, and we never 
yet met the player who actu- 
ally pined to commence his 
innings at 6.15 P.M.; but on 
the other hand, through a 
rather lengthy experience, we 
never remember hearing a 
single appeal lodged against 
the light. If we cannot com- 
mend for imitation the example 
of the Winchester boys, who 
practically threw away every 
chance of winning their match 
against Eton in 1909 by re- 
maining in the field through 
alternating pour and drizzle, 
we infinitely prefer their idea 
of “playing the game” to 
that of the man who finds in 
every temporary inconvenience 
a ground for appeal. Be it 
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further said that the appeal 
on the ground of failing light 
is distinctly a modern innova- 
tion. Old stagers will readily 
recall the time when country 
batsmen, playing for local 
Twenty-twos against either the 
A.E. or the U.A.E. Eleven, 
with perhaps more courage 
than skill, stood up on villain- 
ously bad wickets in all kinds 
of light against Jackson, Tar- 
rant, Macintyre, and other fast 
bowlers, and accepted as a 
matter of course the visitations 
of Providence, some of them 
very painful, without any 
thought of appeal. Is it that 
our summer light has deterior- 
ated or that ultra-civilisation 
has made the modern cricketer 
either less clear-sighted or more 
exacting? At any rate, appeals 
were few and far between in 
the days when eleven picked 
English players were by way 
of taking on and beating 
twenty-two Australians. 

Yet one more grumble. 
While we have small grounds 
for gratitude to the vagaries 
of the weather, may it not be 
said in their favour that they 
brought into strong relief the 
fact that there is something 
radically wrong about the con- 
dition of the turf at Lords? 
He would need to be singularly 
optimistic who expected that 
in this fog-ridden island of ours 
cricket is likely to be played 
at any given period of the year 
under a guarantee of ideal con- 
ditions of either ground or 
weather. But in the last two 
or three seasons the announce- 
ment, “No play possible at 
Lords,” has appeared with a 
too startling frequency in the 
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columns of sporting intelligence, 
and the tempers of the ex- 
pectant spectators of the game 
at its recognised headquarters 
have not been improved by the 
knowledge that cricket has 
been quite practicable on other 
grounds, nay, even on the 
Oval. The ’Varsity match, 
not merely one of the most 
popular fixtures of the seasen, 
but in many cases the raison 
d’étre of membership at Lords, 
was a typical case in point. 
On that occasion, though 
cricket was going on merrily 
on county grounds in pretty 
well every part of England, no 
play was permitted at Lords 
till 4 P.M. on the first day; and 
as the ground was reported to 
be totally unfit for play on the 
third day, nothing but the un- 
accountable collapse of the 
Cambridge batting allowed 
what is to many of us the 
match of the season to be 
brought to a definite conelu- 
sion. That the authorities 
were right in postponing a 
game which we propose to 
comment upon shortly there 
is no manner of doubt. In 
fact, we were privileged to hear 
some parts of a discussion that 
arose in the Pavilion between 
two great judges of the game, 
in which the point at issue was 
whether the ground was in a 
playable condition when the 
match was actually started. 
Needless to say, the disputants 
hailed from rival universities. 
But, granting the fact that 
play was barely possible on the 
first day and would have been 
wholly impossible on the third, 
are we out of court in suggest- 
ing that some explanation is 
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due to the members of M.C.C. 
on the subject of the recognised 
deficiencies of their ground ? 

“TI have been to Lords five 
days this year,” plaintively 
remarked an old subscriber, 
“and three times out of the 
five there has been nothing to 
see except telegrams about 
matches everywhere else.” 

It is quite on the cards that 
steps to ensure a more satisfac- 
tory state of things in the future 
have already been taken or are 
in contemplation. In that case 
the blank days and other dis- 
appointments of 1910 may be 
regarded as so many blessings 
in disguise, in so far as they 
have opened the eyes of the 
powers that be to the sensible 
deterioration of what once was, 
and certainly ought to be, one 
of the very best grounds in 
England. Possibly a confer- 
ence with Mr Lloyd George, 
who seems to know more about 
land and its requirements than 
his neighbours, might produce 
desirable results. 

And now for a few words on 
the ’Varsity match, not only 
far and away the most sensa- 
tional of modern times, but in 
one respect the most sensa- 
tional of all encounters be- 
tween the two Universities. 
For never before has it been 
vouchsafed to an individual 
player to dominate the posi- 
tion of a’Varsity match almost 
from start to finish with both 
bat and ball. 

If on paper, of two appar- 
ently equally balanced sides, 
Cambridge—given a fast and 
true wicket—appeared to be a 
shade the stronger, those who 
had followed the fortunes of 


the rival Elevens from the be- 
ginning of the season could 
hardly have failed to notice 
that eight—indeed we are not 
quite sure that nine is not the 
correct number—of the Oxoni- 
ans had shown themselves 
competent on occasion to make 
fifty runs against good profes- 
sional bowling. True, the merit 
of these performances had been 
somewhat minimised by the 
circumstance that the Oxford 
cracks had generally elected 
to come off in pairs only, and 
the side on which two men do 
all the batting work and the 
remaining nine are practically 
nowhere is more often than not 
likely to be beaten. Where, 
however, the in-and-out bat- 
ting of the Oxonians was not 
without elements of encourage- 
ment to their supporters who 
argued that a man who could 
make fifty runs in good form 
one day is quite capable of 
repeating the performance on 
another, the previous results of 
the season had instilled into 
the minds of many critics 
grave doubts as to the ability 
of the Oxonians to cope suc- 
cessfully with fast bowling. 
And Cowie, the Cambridge 
freshman, was reported to be 
not only fast but good,—good 
enough possibly, if luck turned 
his way, to have been found 
representing the Gentlemen at 
Lords. How the Oxonians 
might have fared against 
Cowie on a fast wicket still 
remains an open question, but, 
as matters turned out, the 
public, when they watched the 
two last men, Tuff and Vidler, 
playing a species of tip-and- 
run with the Cambridge bowl- 
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ing, were not a little impressed 
with the strength, whether 
true or fictitious, of the Oxford 
batting, and those who were 
wise after the event were heard 
to declare that they had been 
watching an Eleven absolutely 
without a tail. 

While Cambridge, on the 
other hand, despite occasional 
disastrous experiences, seemed 
to possess & plethora of fairly 
consistent, and on that account 
formidable, batsmen, not only 
was there on the side no all- 
round cricketer of the same 
calibre as Le Couteur and 
Evans, but, on the supposition 
that Lockhart and Cowie 
failed to come off, there was 
an unusual shortage of change 
bowling. 

It was undeniably hard luck 
for the Cantabs to have to 
take the field with the ground 
in such a condition that Lock- 
hart’s bowling, always inclined 
to err on the slow side, proved 
far too slow to be dangerous 
on the rain-sodden turf, and 
that Cowie palpably failed to 
get proper foothold. But after 
all, the surroundings, infinitely 
unpleasant as they were, only 
emphasised the fact that as a 
side Cambridge was unusually 
weak, where Oxford was dis- 
tinctly strong, in the matter of 
serviceable change bowlers. 
From the moment when, after 
an abominably bad start, the 
Oxford batting fairly got going, 
it was all Lombard Street to 
a China orange against Cam- 
bridge’s chances of winning 
the match. Even so, as it 
turned out, they could hardly 
have helped securing a draw if 
a fair proportion of the dropped 
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catches had come to hand. 
While it is impossible to give 
too much credit to Le Couteur 
and Hooman for the deter- 
mined way in which they fairly 
“went for” the bowling, and 
to Pawson for his watchful 
defence, the Oxford total, had 
certain chances been taken, 
would hardly have reached 
200. Some sympathy is al- 
ways due to the batting side 
which goes to the wicket with 
the hopeless feeling that a win 
is beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility, but no one was pre- 
pared for the total collapse of 
the Cambridge batting on a 
slow but by no means difficult 
wicket. Of course Le Couteur 
bowled well. He met with 
every encouragement to do so. 
For never did a succession of 
presumably capable batsmen 
fail more dismally to rise to 
the occasion. From start to 
finish there was nothing in the 
way of a sustained effort to 
knock the bowler off his length. 
He was simply allowed to go 
on his way rejoicing, good balls 
and bad alike being treated 
with wholly unwarrantable 
caution. Even a very ordinary 
slow bowler is likely to prove 
difficult to play in the mud if 
no attempt is ever made to hit 
him, and though Le Couteur 
appears to be on his day a dis- 
tinctly good slow bowler of his 
sort—leg-break with an occa- 
sional attempt at a googly,—he 
is hardly so superlatively good 
as the batting of the Cantabs 
made him appear. It is unfor- 
tunate from an English point 
of view that this sterling 
young cricketer hails from 
afar, and rather an ominous 
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coincidence that the best all- 
round player on one side, and 
apparently the nerviest bats- 
man on the other, should both 
be Colonials. That Le Couteur 
will ever have quite so good a 
match again is hardly to be 
imagined, but he has certainly 
made his mark on the annals 
of University cricket, and 1910 
will to all times be handed 
down as Le Couteur’s year. 
To Evans, whose bad luck 
with the bat stuck to him to 
the end, fell the pleasant task 
of putting the last nails in the 
coffin of Cambridge, and, bar- 
ring of course the victims and 
their immediate sympathisers, 
most people were glad that a 
good cricketer, who had been 
experiencing a persistent run 
of bad luck, should have re- 
deemed his failure with 
the bat by some excellent 
bowling at what subsequent 
events proved to be a very 
critical period of the game. 
In the Public Schools match 
as in the ’Varsity match the 
honours of. the fray fell to an 
individual player, and it is 
difficult to overestimate the 
Eton captain’s share in the 
success of his side. How Eton, 
after so far holding all the 
losing cards of the match that 
many of their supporters left 
the scene of what more than 
one of them wrote down as 
a fiasco, eventually snatched 
victory out of the fire has 
become a matter of history ; 
but how Harrow managed to 
throw away a game which 
they had practically won must 
remain a standing mystery. 
Possibly, as has now and again 
been the case with even a 
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stronger side, a little over- 
confidence at the commence- 
ment of their second innings 
and a bad attack of nerves 
later on led to the débdcle, 
Had the match been re-played 
the Harrow boys would again 
have started favourites. All 
the more credit, then, to Fowler 
and his merry men for one of 
the most glorious uphill fights 
in the history of the match. 
But the season generally was 
remarkable for a series of 
either reversals or upsets of 
public form. Thus Oxford 
beat Kent and lost to Surrey, 
while Cambridge did exactly 
the reverse; Marlborough, re- 
puted to be about the best 
School side of the season, lost 
to the Rugbeians, whose form 
at Lords was a revelation to 
those who had watched their 
progress in the season; Chel- 
tenham, after being well beaten 
by Marlborough, made rings 
round Haileybury, by no means 
a hopelessly bad side. 

The Gentlemen were once 
again beaten by the Players 
at Lords, but for one reason 
or another the strength of our 
amateur cricketers was by no 
means represented on the occa- 
sion. It is a pity that a sort 
of frost has overtaken this fix- 
ture in the last two or three 
years. We have not to go far 
back to remember when the 
competition for places on the 
amateurs’ side was exception- 
ally keen, but latterly a change 
has come over the scene. There 
has been a marked difference 
between the list of original 
selections and the list of those 
whose names eventually figure 
in the score-sheet, and the 
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number of absentees bids fair 
to exceed that of acceptances. 
Business, doubtless, in some 
cases, accidents or weariness of 
the game in others, and rumour 
says petty jealousies and im- 
agined grievances here and 
there, have so entirely spoilt 
the complexion of the match 
that a more correct title than 
Gentlemen v. Players would 
be “The Players of England 
against A Team of Amateurs.” 
It would have been possible 
in 1910 to pick an Eleven of 
amateurs who could have given 
several points and a beating 
to the side that played as 
“The Gentlemen” at Lords. 
But Gentlemen v. Players of 
England, is it not? Now 
where—for we have heard the 
point raised —do Tarrant on 
the one side and Le Couteur 
on the other come in — fine 
cricketers both, and on their 
merits quite up to the mark 
for the occasion? Still, is it 
not absolutely certain that in 
the coming—or to be on the 
safe side we will say the much- 
talked-of—triangular contest, 
neither of these cricketers 
either could or would repre- 
sent England against Aus- 
tralia. How then about the 
games against South Africa? 
If Australia did not require 
their services in either match, 
would Tarrant or Le Cou- 
teur be allowed, as “Ranji” 
was allowed, to play for the 
old country? Probably not. 
The argument in “Ranji’s” 
case was that he counted as 
an English cricketer because 
he had learnt his cricket in 
England. Per contra, Le Cou- 
teur, if we mistake not, had 


already played for an Aus- 
tralian University before he 
matriculated at Oxford, and 
Tarrant was certainly imported 
into England because he was 
a promising cricketer. If we 
choose to bestow upon a game 
and its players the high falutin 
title “International,” we shall 
have to steer clear of interna- 
tional complications, And it 
is quite an open question 
whether it is advisable to in- 
vite a man to play for either 
the Gentlemen or the Players 
of England if he is ineligible 
to play for England in an in- 
ternational match. We our- 
selves happen to think that 
it was a mistake to invite 
“Ranji,” peerless batsman 
though he was, to play for 
England. But then we will 
plead guilty to being so far 
prejudiced as actively to dis- 
like an English Government 
which passively submits to the 
dictation of Mr Redmond. 

The County Championship 
matches—doubtless there the 
feeling that they had better be 
finished one way or the other 
had something to do with it— 
fairly bristled with surprises, 
and the cricket shown was of 
a brighter and more healthy 
order than has been observed 
for many years past. If Kent, 
aided by some luck and much 
good play, came out first, in 
accordance with general ex- 
pectation, at anyrate it cannot 
be alleged that the rest were 
nowhere. Nor were there 
wanting those who maintained 
that with a little better luck 
both in the matter of the 
weather and in securing the 
assistance of its best players, 
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Lancashire might have run the 
Champions to a head, or even 
beaten them. Be this as it 
may, the main point is that 
Kent won the Championship, 
and that the County which for 
some years past has assiduously 
cultivated its young and home- 
grown cricketers is to-day de- 
servedly reaping the fruit of 
its foresight in the past. 
Yorkshire, on the other hand, 
has temporarily fallen from its 
high estate, and when Hirst 
and Rhodes failed to come off 
there was very little evidence 
of reserve strength. The 
mantle of Somerset, so re- 
markable some years ago for 
its habit of upsetting a good 
thing, has apparently fallen 
upon Leicestershire, which rang 
the changes all the season 
through between losing to 
weaker and winning to stronger 
sides. A year or two back we 
would gladly have seen Leices- 
tershire relegated to the second 
class, but, thanks to the pres- 
ence of two or three really 
promising bowlers, it may have 
to be seriously reckoned with 
for the Championship in the 
next two or three seasons. 

But now that there are again 
afloat rumours of the advance- 
ment of a new County to the 
first class, it would surely be 
advisable to draw the line of de- 
marcation more rigidly, and to 
degrade as well as to promote. 
Until the list of so-called first- 
class Counties is sensibly cur- 
tailed, there is no room on the 
programme for matches of a 
higher grade which might give 
a future Selection Committee 
better opportunities for judg- 
ing what men are really fitted 


to represent England in a Test 
Match. We rejoice to see that 
Lord Hawke, whose words 
should command attention in 
all cricket circles, has already 
definitely pronounced his opin- 
ion that it is essential to the 
interests of English cricket 
that “young players should be 
given a chance of improving 
their cricket by playing in a 
higher class game than the 
ordinary County match.” Un- 
fortunately such games are 
few and far between to-day, 
and when they are played, it 
is seldom that a youngster gets 
a trial in them. Among the 
most interesting fixtures of 
thirty or forty years ago are 
the matches between North 
and South, played by really 
representative sides. But these 
have almost entirely disap- 
peared from the programme, 
and on those rare occasions 
when a match is played under 
the title, it has been found 
difficult to collect even respect- 
ably strong sides. For nowa- 
days the County seems to have 
the first claim on the player's 
services, and too many Hamlets 
are found missing as wanted 
elsewhere when the curtain 
is rung up for an extraneous 
match. Perhaps the simplest 
idea to work out would be the 
substitution of a probational 
England Eleven for the M.C.C. 
teams—not infrequently of an 
olla - podrida order — which 
encounter the Counties in 
turn at Lords in the early days 
of the season. We recognise, 
and we seem to gather that 
Lord Hawke also recognises, 
the difficulties that beset the 
path of the innovator. It is, 
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as it were, a prerogative of our 
nation to be pig-headed and 
averse to changes of system, 
and cricketers are no exception 
to the rule. It would, in the 
first place, be useless to inaugu- 
rate the system we suggest 
unless the Counties, one and 
all, consented to abide loyally 
by an agreement to make some 
sacrifice for the public weal. 
Furthermore, most unfortun- 
ately, Lords is notorious for 
its habit of providing curious 
wickets and yet more curious 
performances in the month of 
May; and lastly, it would be 
hardly worth while to invoke 
the strength of England for 
the purpose of smothering— 
well, shall we say, Derbyshire? 

Once again, then, we repeat, 
improve the ground at Lords, 
and cut down the number of 
first-class Counties. What is 
the good of calling a County 
first-class if it is nothing of the 
kind? And what is the good 
of a cricket-ground if you can- 
not play proper cricket upon 


it? There are occasions when 
a visit to Lords—and this not 
only in May—reminds us of a 
story told many years ago in 
our hearing by Anthony Trol- 
lope. Having bought what he 
considered rather an expensive 
umbrella on Monday, he took 
it back to the shop before the 
end of the week and invited 
the vendor to inspect its con- 
dition. 

“Look at this thing that I 
paid two guineas for at the 
beginning of the week.” 

The shopman unfolded the 
umbrella and subjected it to a 
lengthy examination. 

“ Do you know, sir,” he said 
at last, “it looks—I hardly 
like to suggest such a thing— 
but yes, it really does look as if 
you had been holding it up in 
the rain.” 

“ Of course I have,” admitted 
the astonished novelist. 

“Oh! well, sir, really! If 
you will treat a good um- 
brella like that, what can you 
expect ?” 


Since the above was written the news has come to hand that, 





with the view to the selection of a representative English side,— 
we presume for 1912,—two trial matches are to be played next 
season between picked Elevens of Probables and Possibles. This 
is good hearing so far as it goes. But we trust that, after a 
representative side has been finally chosen, the men will be given 
at least three opportunities of playing together by way of 
shaking them down into their proper places both in the field 
and the batting order. That is by no manner of means the 
strongest available Eleven, however good the individual players, 
which contains half a dozen men practically wedded to the 
habit of going in first, or, again, half a dozen candidates for 
positions at point or short-slip. A little organisation before- 
hand will go almost as far in the cricket-field as in a General 
Election. 
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THE HOUSE OF HEALING. 


THE House of Healing stands 
upon a hill flecked by the sun, 
shaded by the pines, and sur- 
rounded by an odour of dis- 


‘infectant. To the eye there 


is nothing to distinguish it 
from other houses; the same 
flowers deck its gardens, the 
same tennis-court stands before 
it, the same breezes whisper in 
the trees around it, but always 
there is that clean smell of 
disinfectant which assails the 
nose of the wayfarer while yet 
the House itself is out of sight. 
This holds good for the after- 
noon, but come in the morning 
and a different sight greets the 
eye, although the same aroma 
meets the nose. 

Upon the broad verandah of 
the House, and overflowing into 
the sun-swept tennis-court, is 
the crowd of those who come 
for healing,—a motley crowd, 
the members of which differ 
from each other in all things 
save one, and the single point 
that they have in common is 
the one that differentiates the 
House of Healing from all 
other institutions where the 
art of healing is practised. 

It is this, that its patients 
come to it to be cured of an 
illness that has never seized 
them. 

Once the disease with which 
the House of Healing deals 
has secured its grip upon its 
victim, the House is helpless, 
and it but remains for the 
patient to die as quickly as 
heaven will let him, fortified 
by the rites of such Church 


as may be his by choice or 
by birth—Christian, Buddhist, 
Mussulman, or Hindu. It only 
remains to bow the head to 
God or Prophet or Idol, and 
to pray that death may be 
sent with such merciful speed 
as may be deemed fitting. 

But the House has a weapon 
with which it fights the dis- 
ease before the latter has de- 
clared itself. The House is, as 
it were, a St George, whose 
task it is to crush an ever- 
lasting dragon; and if the 
dragon cannot be eternally 
crushed, St George has never- 
theless the power and the 
means to rescue from it those 
of its victims who appeal to 
him in time. The dragon is 
a deliberate dragon, and he 
always sends a warning to 
those whom he has chosen as 
his victims, and therein lies 
his own undoing. For if his 
selected victims make their 
appeal at once to St George, 
if they invoke his protection 
within three weeks of receiv- 
ing the dragon’s summons, 
the puissant saint will save 
them, and the dragon must 
go hungry. 

But if they delay in their 
appeal St George has to fight 
with one hand tied behind his 
back, and though he puts up 
a mighty fight on behalf of 
the oppressed, none can fore- 
tell the outcome of the battle; 
and while he is generally vic- 
torious, there have been occa- 
sions when the saint has bitten 
the dust. 
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The purlieus of the House 
of Healing are a curious sight 
in the morning. The dragon 
is no respecter of persons, 
and his taste is cosmopolitan. 
There are men clad in all 
kinds of raiment, from a 
Norfolk jacket “built” in 
Savile Row to a loin-cloth 
fashioned by the wearer's 
wife; there are women in 
corsets and women with nose- 
rings, children in sailor suits 
and children in no suits at 


all. There is the British 
officer and the babu from 
Bengal, the British soldier 


and the bunnia, the planter 
and the policeman; the Sikh 
farmer and the Frenchman 
from a commercial house in 
Calcutta, the shaven-headed 
man from Bombay, and the 
Punjaubi with the oiled curls 
that cling around his neck ; 
the twice-born Brahmin and 
the filthy Sadhu with ash- 
smeared face and yellow gar- 
ment which leaves him nearly 
nude. Truly it is a wonderful 
collection of beings—high-born 
and low-born, from far and 
from near, Asian, Eurasian, 
and European, believers in 
God, believers in The Gods,— 
and all believing in the power 
of the House of Healing. This 
last article of faith is the sole 
bond that is common to all 
the sixty or seventy persons 
who await, day after day, 
the summons to enter the 
House. 

But the crowd that is here 
to-day is not the crowd that 
will be here next month, or 
next week, or even to-morrow ; 
daily others arrive to claim 
the help of the House. Half 
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a dozen may leave to-day, and 
to-morrow a8 many more will 
come, or perhaps twice as 
many, for the House sets no 
limits. Nothing differs ex- 
cept the individuals; there is 
always the same stream of 
people of every sort and kind 
and colour and religion, who, 
impelled by fear of the disease 
which they have not got, but 
of the possibility or probability 
of which warning has reached 
them, come to invoke the help 
that is never refused. 

The laws of precedence do 
not hold in the House of 
Healing; by a reversal of the 
usual rule pride of place is 
awarded to those who have 
come last, and for the rest 
all must take their proper 
turn. The Brahmin must 
follow the sweeper, the police 
inspector must give place to 
one who looks every inch a 
thief, the private precedes the 
colonel, and age for once must 
follow in the footsteps of 
youth. The man who comes 
for the first time this morn- 
ing is, as it were, senior to 
the man who made his first 
appearance yesterday, and it 
is on these lines that the 
scale of precedence is regu- 
lated. . 

Punctually at the appointed 
hour the messenger from the 
inner shrine appears, and the 
patients are summoned in 
turn. The inner shrine in the 
House of Healing is an apart- 
ment simple to austerity; its 
sole furniture consists of a 
chair and a table, but on 
the table is a lamp, and on 
the lamp, watched by a white- 
coated acolyte, is the stuff 
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that works the miracle—a 
yellow fluid in a glass jar. 
Surely the waters of Abana 
and Pharpar, the home-made 
remedies, the prayers of priest 
or wonder-worker or village 
quack, the attentions of one’s 
own Edinburgh-qualified doc- 
tor, must be not less effective 
than that simple-looking yel- 
low fluid? 

There is certainly nothing 
impressive about it, yet those 
who wash in the waters of 
Abana and Pharpar suffer all 
the pains of hell before they 
die; while they who use this 
tawny Jordan eat their daily 
chupatties or their seven- 
course dinner with unim- 
paired appetite, until some 
other disease claims them. 
That is the difference,—Abana 
and Pharpar are just rivers, 
but the tawny fluid is itself 
@ miracle, with almost bound- 
less powers to work other 
miracles. A table-spoonful of 
this particular Jordan has 
more power, as regards the 
needs of those who come to 
the House of Healing, than 
all the other rivers of the 
universe. 

The wondrous properties of 
the tawny fluid are in all 
probability realised more fully 
and marvelled at more keenly 
by the educated European 
than by the half-tamed man 
of the jungles, to both of 
whom alike it brings its 
benefits. The one knows more 
or less exactly what it is, 
what it does, and how it 
does it; to the other it is 
but “the medicine,” and it 
forms probably one of the 
smallest items in what con- 


stitutes a gigantic rupture 
of his ordinary daily routine, 

Take, for instance, the case 
of little Basant Kor, who all 
her life had dwelt in a mud- 
built village. Once or twice 
she had been taken to a big 
mela or festival, but except 
for memories of those delight- 
ful excursions the world for 
her had consisted of the limit- 
less plain dotted with villages 
and cut into little unhedged 
fields. She had never seen a 
hill, much less a railway, she 
could not read or write, and 
had never seen a Sahib (not 
that she wanted to set eyes 
on this last work of God); 
life for her, at the age of ten 
years, already meant work 
and little else, and though 
she did not realise it, it was 
work set within the narrow- 
est and most circumscribed 
compass. 

And then the dragon sent 
his message that he would 
shortly require her. Fortun- 
ately for Basant Kor, her 
father, although but an un- 
lettered yeoman farmer, was & 
man of some enlightenment ; he 
hied himself to those in power, 
and forthwith his daughter 
found herself in a world she 
had never dreamed of. 

She was taken many miles 
to the railway, the silver 
bangles on her ankles rattling 
as her tired feet made their 
way over the rough, hot 
country roads; she passed 
through the bazaar of a great 
town, dragging on her father’s 
hand as her eager eyes tried 
to take in all that she saw 
around her of crowded streets, 
hurrying foot-passengers, uni- 
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formed soldiers, gay shops 
where were sold things to eat 
and things to wear. And 
then they arrived at the 
station, where her father, 
reckless man, did not even 
try to bargain with the man 
who sold him what was called 
a “tickut,” and where they 
waited in a noisy crowd till 
the train should arrive. It 
came with a roar that made 
Basant Kor shrink back in 
fear; ensued a rush for seats, 
and the bumping and the 
jostling so took away her 
breath that Basant Kor real- 
ised nothing more till she 
found herself, clinging as ever 
tight to her father’s hand, 
in a crowded third-class com- 
partment. 

It was all wonderful, but it 
grew to be miraculous when 
the train started and they 
rushed through the country- 
side. It went just as fast 
by night as by day, till at 
length it got te a place where 
it could rum no more, and 
Basant Kor alighted with her 
father. At the entrance to 
the station her father was 
bold enough to ask questions 
of one magnificent in belted 
livery; he was as kind as he 
was great, and he actually 
belonged to the place where 
they were going. 

“That’s the road,” said he, 
“and there is the place.” He 
pointed skywards, as it seemed 
to Basant Kor, and her eyes 
following his finger saw a 
sprinkling of white houses 
aloft upon what appeared to 
her to be a stupendous moun- 
tain. 

She wondered how they 
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managed to build houses away 
up on a place as high as that. 

So Basant Kor and her 
father set forth, and ever they 
climbed up and up and up; 
before and on each side were 
more enormous hills stretching 
away as far as the eye could 
see, and cocked up against the 
most distant sky were more 
hills, still higher than the 
others, and quite white. But 
behind them lay the plains 
spreading away and away 
till they were lost in nothing- 
ness, and Basant Kor liked 
best to look backwards over 
her shoulder at their friendly 
and familiar flatness. 

At last they reached the 
House of Healing, and Basant 
Kor was now so full of aston- 
ishment that her faculties of 
surprise were for the time be- 
numbed. She had never before 
seen a Sahib’s bungalow, and 
as she sat on the tennis-court 
she admired very greatly the 
house that stood before her; 
it was snow-white and very 
high, and it looked as though 
it would neither collapse nor 
leak however heavy the rain 
that fell upon it. She was so 
busy examining the house that 
first day that she took no 
notice of the people who stood 
about its precincts, and she 
was quite sorry when a man 
called loudly upon her own 
name, and her father seizing 
her by the hand led her inside 
the wonderful structure. 

Basant Kor cast her eyes in 
wonder round the room while 
her father spoke to a big man 
in a long white coat; besides 
him there was another Sahib 
who watched a little glass 
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bowl] of fluid, rather like ghee. 
When the big man and her 
father had made an end of 
talking, the other Sahib handed 
the former — something, — she 
was told to lift up her gar- 
ment, the big man gave her 
a little prick in the stomach 
with the thing the other Sahib 
had given to him, and her 
father led her out again. That 
was all. And her father said 
it would have to be done every 
day for twenty days. 

So every day Basant Kor 
went with her father into the 
big man’s room, and before he 
pricked her he always asked 
after her health and sometimes 
he made a joke to her. She 
rather liked the big man, al- 
though her father told her 
that he was very great and 
held in his hands the power 
of life and death. And it was 
very interesting and amusing 
sitting out in the sun with all 
the people who were awaiting 
their turn to go into the prick- 
ing-room; they used to tell 
each other of how the summons 
of the dragon had reached 
them, of how much money they 
earned every month, of the 
prices of things in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods. Some 
of them talked strange lan- 
guages, too, of which Basant 
Kor could not understand a 
word, and she liked to listen 
to the funny way in which 
these talked. 

The Memsahibs perhaps 
caused her the most astonish- 
ment, for they wore strange 
and wonderful garments and 
went in at the waist in the 
most curious way; once one 
spoke to her, but she could 


not understand what she said, 
so she smiled and ran back to 
her father in great embarrass- 
ment, while the Memsahib 
laughed after her. 

But all good things come to 
an end, and the day came when 
Basant Kor was pricked for 
the last time, and her father 
and she, leaving the quarters 
provided for them near the 
House of Healing, made their 
way down the hill, took again 
the wonderful train, and so 
went home. Her father was 
glad, for it was near the time 
of harvest, and necessary for 
him to go home, but Basant 
Kor was sorry. Being a true 
woman, she loved the world. 

And she really thought no- 
thing about the daily prick 
and the little glass bowl of 
yellow fiuid; they were not 
connected in her mind with 
all the wonderful things she 
had seen. 

But it is not every one who 
regards the yellow fluid with 
the same detachment as did 
Basant Kor; for instance, 
Kalan looked upon it with 
the eye of fear. When Kalan 
received the dragon’s warning 
he would have preferred to dis- 
regard it and to take his 
chance of evil consequences, 
and it was only the positive 
commands of his employer 
which made him come to the 
House of Healing. Kalan is 
a sweeper, and he fears pain 
only more than he fears work 
or trouble of any kind; Kalan 
is base-born, wherein he differs 
from Basant Kor, who comes 
of good stock ; his face is very 
black and his liver is very 
white, and what is but a prick 
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to the small girl is something 
very like a stab to the grown 
man. Curiously enough, he and 
Basant Kor are always sum- 
moned together, and the con- 
trast of their demeanour is 
curious. The girl holds her 
father’s hand and takes the 
syringe with a smile; the man, 
who is something of a swash- 
buckler while out on the tennis- 
court, slinks in as though he is 
going to be flogged, he is seized 
and held by the messenger 
while his base hide is being 
perforated—for he who winces 
must be pricked again,—and 
then adjusting his raiment 
with trembling fingers he 
sidles out with all alacrity. 
Kalan’s attitude in the room 
is not edifying; he evidently 
hates Jordan and longs for the 
warm shallows of Abana and 
Pharpar. 

Basant Kor and Kalan fur- 
nish a contrast in demeanour, 
but the soldier and the Sadhu 
who follow them are at the 
very poles to one another, not 
only in demeanour but in 
everything else; each perhaps 
is a type of the country that 
begot him—the Tommy long 
and thin, with pink cheeks, 
careless smile, and hurrying 
steps; the “devotee,” the self- 
styled holy man, with his 
most unholy face smeared with 
ash to a horrid whiteness, his 
surly expression, his half bare 
and wholly plump brown body, 
his tapping staff and very de- 
liberate pace. Surely there 
was never such a contrast as 
is presented by these two who 
enter the room in succession, 
the cheerful worker who earns 
his own bread and the sullen 
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drone (who has perhaps a 
sting) who eats at the expense 
of others. 

The soldier goes in smiling, 
clattering over the stone floor 
in his hobnailed high -lows; 
he is still smiling when he 
emerges, and he seems to re- 
gard the pricking-room as 
part of a great medical joke. 
He joins his friends outside 
with a jest, and his place is 
taken by the holy man, who 
shuffles barefoot over the 
ground, his staff tapping on 
the stone floor; he casts back 
his soiled yellow garment as he 
enters, making his body still 
more nude than before, he 
receives the needle with holy 
stoicism, and he emerges with 
his head bowed on his hairy 
chest as he examines with 
interest the new little puncture 
that adorns his well-nourished 
stomach. Then he stalks off 
through the crowd with his 
air of sanctified sulkiness. It 
is difficult to love the Sadhu, 
or to feel that he is in any way 
a brother. Were he on his 
side to feel fraternal, one can- 
not help believing that his 
sentiments would be as those 
of Cain towards Abel. 

The odd thing is that he is 
here at all. His sort are really 
the relics of an older time, and 
they are not usually associated 
with anything so clean, so 
scientific, and so up-to-date as 
the House of Healing. How- 
ever, his presence is but a 
proof of one thing, namely, 
that East or West, wild or 
tame, washed or unwashed, 
holy Brahmin or very base- 
born sweeper, we all have one 
common bond—the fear of the 
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dragon that has sent us to the 
House of Healing. 

The East and the West, in 
the persons of the soldier and 
the Sadhu, have really proved 
the poet to be wrong, for the 
twain have met at that admir- 
able institution. And what is 
more, they have met on terms 
of perfect equality, for, as was 
said before, the House of Heal- 
ing is democratic. Its doors 
are open to all, and if an 
Honourable Member of Council 
desires its aid, he has only to 
arrive at 10.30 a.M., and he 
will receive with Basant Kor 
and Kalan, with the soldier, 
the Sadhu, and the rest of us, 
the magic cure which is effected 
by the tawny fluid. 

It would have been interest- 
ing to ascertain the different 
circumstances in which all the 
applicants to the House of 
Healing had received their 
injuries: some had a leg 
bandaged, others an arm, 
others a hand, and one came 
with the middle part of his 
face swathed in a white cloth, 
above which his eyes peered 
out full of wonder and astonish- 
ment at what they beheld. 
This man was a wild-looking 
person, of whose raiment the 
white cloth on his face formed 
at least a half—or would have 
done so but for the blanket 
with which the House of 
Healing had provided him, 
and without which he would 
have been almost naked and 
quite unashamed, and prob- 
ably very cold upon those 
breezy heights. 

He was a man of the jungles, 
and he hailed from somewhere 
in Central India. One night 


he was lying on his string bed 
outside his squalid mud hut, 
which lay upon the outskirts 
of his squalid mud village; it 
was parlous hot, and one might 
have thought that the heat 
emanated from the brilliant 
white moon which, riding high 
in a clear starry sky, drew 
inky shadows from every clear- 
cut tree and bush. A deep 
hush and stillness lay upon the 
world ; not the least whisper of 
a breeze, not a cry from the 
jackals, not a sound from any 
night bird, broke the dead 
silence of the hot - weather 
night. 

Presently the sleeper stirred 
uneasily, and awaking, rose 
to drink water from the 
earthenware ‘“‘chattie” which 
stood close against the wall of 
the hut, and then, lying down 
again upon the bed, fell once 
more into uneasy slumber. 

But fate and the dragon 
were upon him; a beast came 
trotting steadily from the deep 
shadows of the jungle, ran 
swiftly across a brilliant patch 
of moonlit ground, half-van- 
ished in the murky shade cast 
by a bush, emerged again into 
the light, and made straight 
for the sleeper. Exactly what 
happened, a watcher, had there 
been one, could not have seen, 
for the man was lying in the 
dark shadow of his hut; but 
as the trotting beast passed 
away the sleeper rose with a 
cry, his hands pressed to his 
face, which was streaming with 
blood. 

Anon fear came upon him ; 
followed a journey to a certain 
near city, where he interviewed 
the civil surgeon at the civil 
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hospital. That officer applied 
the white bandage, and, send- 
ing an urgent telegram to the 
House of Healing, despatched 
the man of the jungles to the 
distant hills which he had 
never seen. ‘Travelling in a 
continual state of surprise, 
which far eclipsed his fears, 
he showed his “chits” to im- 
portant officials, such as ticket- 
collectors and guards, who 
passed him from train to train, 
putting him in and ordering 
him out of railway carriages, 
till, half-dazed with the sudden 
strangeness of his transition 
from village life to the busy 
bustling world, he at length 
reached the House of Healing 
—where he received what he 
stood most in need of in the 
shape of food and apparel, as 
well as of treatment. 

There was a time when the 
House of Healing was not. One 
does not like to think of that 
time, when it did not exist in 
this land of the dragon; for 
he, whom we all fear, straddleth, 
like Apollyon, across every way. 
Even now the House perhaps 
touches but the fringe of his 
victims, but the fringe is a 
wide one, and it numbers very 
many hundreds in a single 
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year; and so great is the fame 
of the House and of its achieve- 
ments that a second House has 
already sprung into existence, 
and a third is being created, in 
other parts of the land. | 

The House is maintained by 
those who wish it well, and ifs 
chiefest supporters are the 
great Government of the land 
and the lesser Governments of 
the provinces; district boards 
and municipalities lend their 
aid, and even railway systems, 
which are not usually connect- 
ed with works of benevolence, 
transport free of cost those 
needy ones who demand the 
protection of the House. 

Therefore it would seem that 
the Governments, greater and 
less, are still in some respects 
our Ma-Bap, our Father and 
our Mother. 

As I was wending my way 
down the hilly road towards 
those hazy plains which had 
already swallowed up Basant 
Kor, I met a large party of 
patients who were being con- 
veyed to the House of Healing. 
They were to be the sacrifice 
that the House demands, and 
they were to bear the ills of 
the people. 

They were rabbits. 
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THE OFFICIAL CASE AGAINST COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


BY COLONEL CHARLES E. CALLWELL, C.B. 


“INTEREST in the question 
of compulsory military ser- 
vice in these islands is very 
general, and it is important 
that materials for forming a 
judgment on the _ subject 
should be before the public.” 
In these words Mr Haldane 
opens his contribution to a 
little volume which he has 
prepared in concert with his 
late colleague on the Army 
Council, Sir Ian Hamilton. 
It is a sentiment in which 
all who interest themselves 
in defence problems in this 
country will cordially agree. 
The people are in need of 
trustworthy information on 
this matter,—a matter which 
is from day to day attract- 
ing greater attention, and 
with regard to many aspects 
of which the necessary data 
for forming an opinion are 
not readily available. But 
it is unfortunately the case 
that some of the materials 
for forming a judgment which 
are served out in the ex-Ad- 
jutant-General’s “Study in 
the Light of Experience ” are 
not calculated to aid the or- 
dinary man in arriving at a 
correct conclusion, 

The Inspector -General of 
Oversea Forces is a soldier of 
exceptionally wide and varied 
experience, and any opinions 
which he may express upon 
military questions will always 
be listened to with respect. 
To some portions of the un- 


official “ Memorandum” which 
he has prepared for the use 
of the War Minister, and 
which forms the greater part 
of the book, the majority of 
experts will assent without 
hesitation. With large por- 
tions of it the generality of 
soldiers will find themselves 
in substantial agreement. 
But it contains many pass- 
ages which are open to criti- 
cism, and some of the state- 
ments which find a place in 
it do not seem to be fully 
warranted by actual facts. 
It may, speaking broadly, be 
said to deal with two more 
or less distinct questions,— 
conscription after the Con- 
tinental pattern, and com- 
pulsory service, somewhat on 
the Swiss model, such as is 
advocated by the National 
Service League. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the two diverg- 
ent forms of obligatory mili- 
tary service are not kept 
sufficiently apart in Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s review to enable 
the reader to appreciate cor- 
rectly their respective merits 
and demerits. We find some 
facts passed over in silence 
which have an important bear- 
ing upon the matter under con- 
sideration, and we find other 
facts so treated that, in the 
form in which they are pre- 
sented, they almost cease to be 
facts. The methods employed 
are not those of the arbitrator, 
but those of the advocate. 
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Were the Memorandum the 
production of an unofficial per- 
sonage, no great objection 
could be raised to a pro- 
cedure which, after all, is 
not uncommon when _indi- 
viduals holding strong views 
on a subject make a state- 
ment of their case. But its 
author is not an _ unofficial 
personage. 

Little exception can, upon 
the whole, be taken to the 
manner in which the Memor- 
andum deals with the appli- 
cation of normal Continental 
conscription to the United 
Kingdom. It points out that, 
were such a system introduced, 
we should still have need of a 
large force raised by voluntary 
enlistment to provide oversea 
garrisons ; and it performs a 
valuable service in indicat- 
ing how experience in France 
and Germany goes to show 
the great difficulty that arises 
in inducing the conscript to 
enrol himself of his own free 
will in colonial corps.1 The 
figures bearing on this point 
are significant and instruc- 
tive. The Memorandum con- 
siders the project of conserip- 
tion if it were introduced with 
the idea of providing both ex- 
peditionary force and home 
defence army, and it points 
out very properly that an 
expeditionary force so raised 
could not satisfactorily be 
employed on campaigns of 
long duration in far distant 
theatres of war. It deals 
likewise with the case of a 
conscript army designed pure- 
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ly for home defence, and it 
shows that the result of 
adopting such a plan would 
be to throw the nation back 
upon a defensive strategy. 
These points {are elaborated 
skilfully in a form which 
converts a technical subject 
into an extremely interesting 
one, and a strong case is un- 
doubtedly made out, even 
when looking at the question 
entirely from the soldier’s and 
the strategist’s point of view, 
against the adoption of this 
kind of compulsory service 
by us. 

At: the same time, there are 
passages in the Memorandum 
where the objections even to 
this class of compulsory ser- 
vice are overstated. It is 
almost suggested, for in- 
stance, that the development of 
“war weariness” amongst the 
Japanese conscripts in Man- 
churia was the cause of the 
abandonment by the Tokio 
statesmen of the idea of 
farther advance after Muk- 
den. Such an advance would 
probably have led to disaster, 
or at all events to a check, 
no matter how enthusiastic 
the soldiery had been, and 
those responsible decided 
against a continuance of the 
war on quite different grounds 
from a failure of morale 
amongst the troops. “ France 
was @ pleasant, fruitful land 
compared with South Africa,” 
observes the author, when 
touching upon the war weari- 
ness of the German conscripts 
in January and February 1871. 





1 It is important to remember that this is a case of asking men of probably 
twenty-one years of age and upwards to enrol themselves. 
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Is there any time of the year 
at which campaigning on the 
High Veldt, or in the Great 
Karroo, or on the Tugela, 
would not be infinitely pre- 
ferable to campaigning on the 
plains of Orleans or Picardy 
in January? Then again, it 
is putting the case altogether 
too strongly to say that a 
conscript army of this type 
“never has been and cannot 
now be used for long-range 
purposes, for distant wars.” 
The Grand Army which fought 
at Friedland and at Borodino 
was a conscript army, and 
inasmuch as distance is in 
this connection essentially a 
matter of time, its soldiers 
were campaigning at longer 
range from home than our 
regulars were when in action 
on the Modder river and at 
Pieters Hill. It is true that 
Spanish troops of this class 
failed in Cuba, and _ that 
Italian ones met with dis- 
aster in Abyssinia; but, on 
the other hand, Spanish con- 
scripts quite recently have 
brought an extremely diffi- 
cult and somewhat protracted 
struggle to a successful con- 
clusion in North Africa. The 
fact that so many of the Tsar’s 
soldiers were conscripts, fight- 
ing far from their native land, 
was only one of the numerous 
circumstances which contrib- 
uted to bring about the dis- 
comfiture of the Russian hosts 
in the Far East. It is not 
the fact that a conscript army 
cannot be used for distant 
wars; but for such purposes 
a voluntarily enlisted army is 
no doubt decidedly preferable. 

Sir Ian Hamilton has much 


to say about the moral factor, 
and about the superiority of 
the volunteer over the man 
who is compelled to serve. 
Foreign officers, he tells us, 
admit that our Regular Army 
is sure to fight well, because 
the men are volunteers, and 
may therefore be presumed by 
nature to be combative: the 
worst of it is that he himself 
informs us, a few pages earlier, 
that only one-fifth of the re- 
cruits who enlist in the gener- 
ality of infantry battalions do 
so for any other reason than 
that they want to be fed and 
housed. He pays a glowing 
tribute to the Colonial corps 
which took the field in South 
Africa. But why does he in- 
terrupt himself to point out 
that if those corps had been 
raised on @ compulsory basis 
for home defence we should 
not have had the benefit of 
their assistance? Does he sug- 
gest that, now that certain 
oversea dominions are adopt- 
ing compulsory service for 
home defence, they would be 
less ready to furnish volun- 
teer contingents in the in- 
terests of the Empire were a 
case analogous to the South 
African danger to arise? Few 
will dispute that, ceteris pari- 
bus, the volunteer is a more 
valuable military asset than the 
man obliged to serve, — that, 
given two men of the same age 
and physique and intelligence 
who have undergone the same 
amount of training, the one who 
is serving of his own free-will 
will probably be the better 
soldier than the one who is 
forced to do so whether he 
wants to or not. But the rel- 
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ative superiority of the one 
over the other can easily be 
exaggerated, and it is by no 
means so universally admitted 
on the Continent as might be 
inferred from the Memor- 
andum. 

It is, hcwever, when the ex- 
Adjutant-General turns for a 
moment to deal with the only 
form of compulsory service 
which can be said to be seri- 
ously before this country, that 
he allows partisanship to carry 
him away and commits himself 
to statements and to expres- 
sions of opinion which had 
better not have seen the light in 
a paper emanating from such a 
The plan proposed by 
the National Service League is 
no doubt open to criticism as 
regards some of its details ; 
but it is not supposed to repre- 
sent the last word on the sub- 
ject, and it is at least entitled 
to be discussed fairly and on 
its merits. Let us see how 
the subject is approached in 
the Memorandum. 

The recruiting problem is 
one of the greatest difficulties 
which the Adjutant-General of 
the Forces has to contend with 
in connection with the regular 
army. If the necessary num- 
bers do not come forward, our 
oversea garrisons cannot be 
maintained and the expedition- 
ary force cannot be mobilised. 
When, therefore, an officer 
who has held this very respon- 
sible position at headquarters 
announces that some measure 
which is under discussion will 
prove fatal to recruiting for 
the troops in first line, that 
measure stands condemned in 
the eyes of all who realise the 
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nature of the military require- 
ments of the nation,—stands 
condemned, that is to say, 
provided that it does not turn 
out that the announcement is 
unwarranted. “My view is 
clear,” says Sir Ian Hamilton, 
“that the present type of 
recruit would not take on 
in anything approaching his 
present numbers” were the 
scheme of the National Ser- 
vice League to be introduced. 
The scheme is, it will be re- 
membered, that youths be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 
19 shall be liable to undergo 
from four to six months’ com- 
pulsory training in that year, 
after which they are to join 
the Territorial Army, under- 
going fifteen days’ compulsory 
training in each of the three 
succeeding years. How does 
the ex-Adjutant-General ar- 
rive at the conclusion that 
the adoption of this plan 
would dam up the supply of 
recruits for the regulars? 

He assumes that the four 
to six months’ compulsory 
training would take place in 
the winter months, and says 
that, in consequence of this, 
most of those who under 
present conditions enlist in 
the early months of the year 
would at that time be paid 
and housed and clothed by 
the State. But, as it hap- 
pens, less than half of the 
annual recruiting contingent 
consists of youths between 
18 and 19— it was 40 per 
cent in 1909,—so that, not 
“most of,” but less than 
half of, the recruits who join 
in the winter months will be 
affected. ‘Would the experi- 
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ences thus gained,” continues 
the Memorandum, “be likely 
to tempt 35,000 of them, or, 
admitting the doubtful as- 
sumption that our recruiters 
are still able to pick up 
10,000 youths in the open 
market, say 25,000 of them, 
to take up the military 
career as a profession?” But 
the Army Annual Report for 
1909, for which as Adjutant- 
General Sir Ian Hamilton 
was responsible, shows that 
in the whole of that year 
he only got 13,871 recruits 
of between 18 and 19. 

Now, let us put on one side 
this bewildering jumble of 
figures and misleading infer- 
ences, and look the question 
fairly in the face in the light 
of actual facts; and let us 
grant for the sake of argument 
that the compulsory training 
for youths of between 18 and 
19 takes place in the winter 
months, which from the mili- 
tary point of view are of 
course the most inconvenient. 
The Memorandum informs us 
that about three-fifths of the 
recruits for the regulars enlist 
during the winter months; and 
we have seen that rather less 
than half of the total annual 
contingent consists of youths 
of this particular age. There- 
fore from one quarter to a 
third of the contingent are 
youths of this age, who enlist 
in the winter months. That 
would represent about 10,000 
out of the total of 35,000 who 
compose the annual recruit 
contingent, and these 10,000 
would under the National 
Service League plan be housed 
and clothed and paid at that 


particular season. The ques- 
tion is, how many of these 
10,000 youths would in conse- 
quence be lost to the regulars. 

Now a proportion of them, 
small perhaps, will wish to 
soldier for soldiering’s sake. 
Then there will be a large pro- 
portion of them who will not 
find it much easier to secure 
employment at the end of their 
training than it was before 
they were called up. All of 
them will have the prospect 
before them of greatly in- 
creased emoluments if they 
enrol themselves in the regu- 
lars, and the attraction will 
offer itself of joining a corps 
and of appearing in smart 
clothing (during compulsory 
training the uniform would, of 
course, be limited to service 
dress). These are points to 
which lads of this type attach 
a good deal of importance. Is 
it an unfair assumption that 
quite half of them will appre- 
ciate the virtues of being paid 
and clothed and housed, even 
if they have no combative 
instincts, and will join the 
regulars before the winter is 
out? That accounts for 5000; 
but it leaves us still 5000 to 
the bad. These 5000 return to 
civil life ; but will none of them 
seek the recruiting agencies 
within a few months? Winter 
is a recurring season, and @ 
good many of these 5000 may 
find the pinch coming on again 
before they have been many 
months depending on their 
own resources. They will re- 
member how they got over 
their difficulties a few months 
before. There is no question 
of compulsory training now to 
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help them along. If they want 
to be paid and clothed and 
housed by the State they must 
enlist in the regulars. Is it an 
unfair assumption that half of 
the 5000 will find their way 
into the ranks of the First Line 
sooner or later? That still 
leaves us 2500 to the bad—2500 
who under the existing system 
would have been caught by the 
recruiting agencies for better 
or for worse; and, to realise 
that equivalents for these may 
be found, we must go back 
again to the beginning. 

Those 10,000 youths, lost to 
the regulars at the start, will 
not be undergoing their com- 
pulsory training alone. There 
will be a matter of 140,000 
more youths of the same age 
undergoing compulsory train- 
ing alongside of them, none of 
whom will contemplate enlist- 
ing into the regulars when 
they join, and most of whom 
will probably never have even 
thought of such a thing. Is 
it not possible that one out 
of every fifty-six of these 
140,000 lads will become bitten 
with the idea of taking up 
soldiering as a profession, ap- 
preciating the advantages as 
regards pocket -money, cloth- 
ing, barracks, and so forth, 
which that profession offers, 
—advantages of which many 
civilian youths are entirely 
unaware? If one youth in 
fifty-six is tempted, then we 
make up the 2500 recruits 
for the regulars which com- 
pulsory training lost us out of 
the 10,000 youths of between 
18 and 19 whom we could 
otherwise count on. It is only 
when the question comes to be 
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analysed that the absurdity of 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s contention 
becomes apparent, as to the 
fact of a large number of 
youths undergoing compulsory 
training at the time when they 
otherwise might enlist into the 
regulars constituting a serious 
danger. 

“Our own experiment of 
1902-4 is pretty conclusive,” 
says the Memorandum, “that 
the present type of recruit 
would not join the regulars in 
anything like the same num- 
bers as is the case at present.” 
Now, what was this experi- 
ment? It was the experiment 
of trying to tempt men toextend 
their colour service whose term 
of engagement was three years 
with the colours and nine years 
in the reserve, and only about 
36 per cent accepted the condi- 
tions. There was no induce- 
ment for the men to extend 
until they were approaching 
two years’ service, and there- 
fore they may be assumed to 
have for the most part already 
reached 20 years of age and 
upwards when they arrived 
at a decision; and the experi- 
ences of the recruiting agencies, 
supported by statistics, all go 
to show that it is upon youths 
that the army has to depend 
for the bulk of its recruit sup- 
ply. The men had had time 
to tire of soldiering and to 
begin to hanker after the free- 
dom of civil life. The large 
proportion of them who had 
been driven into the ranks by 
sheer want had forgotten their 
troubles to some extent, and 
had come to realise that these 
could mainly be attributed to 
their own immaturity. They 
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could, moreover, at the worst, 
calculate upon sixpence a-day 
reserve pay to help them along 
if out of employment. The 
extension of service proposed to 
them, moreover, meant early 
foreign service practically for 
a certainty, except in the case 
of the Guards. The results 
were disappointing to the War 
Office; but is this case “‘on all 
fours” with that of lads of 18 
who have done four months’, 
or in some cases six months’ 
training, who have got no 
reserve pay to fall back upon, 
who know that if they enlist 
in the regulars they will not in 
all probability be sent abroad 
for some time, and who foresee 
that they will enjoy many ad- 
vantages that have not fallen 
to their lot during their train- 
ing? The two cases are totally 
distinct, and the experiment of 
1902-4 in reality throws no 
light whatever upon the ques- 
tion whether the proposals of 
the National Service League, if 
adopted, would injure the re- 
cruiting for the regulars. 

But there is another little 
matter which the Memorandum 
does not mention when dealing 
with these recruiting figures 
and prospects. Of the 34,274 
recruits who joined the regulars 
in 1909, no less than 11,020 
came from the Special Reserve 
—that is to say, were youths 
and men who had done half as 
much training again as the 
National Service League pro- 
pose for infantry under their 
scheme. This was, moreover, 
at a time when certain restrioc- 
tions had necessarily been im- 
posed upon Special Reservists 
joining the regulars, because 


more were coming forward 
than were wanted. The author 
of the Memorandum has not 
forgotten the existence of the 
Special Reserve. On the con- 
trary, it is trotted out freely 
when its appearance suits the 
brief. But not a reference is 
made to the fact—a fact which 
is common knowledge in the 
Service—that the majority of 
young recruits who join this 
category of the forces volun- 
teer in due course for the 
regulars. Sir Ian Hamilton 
tells us at one point that he 
is trying to write impartially. 
His laudable efforts in that di- 
rection have not been crowned 
with unqualified success. 

The truth is that the attempt 
to prove that a short period of 
compulsory training, were it to 
be introduced, would gravely 
prejudice recruiting for the 
regular army, turns out to be 
a@ complete failure when it 
comes to be examined into. 
It may be added that if 
youths were called upon to 
undergo their compulsory 
training when 17, instead of 
when 18, as the National 
Service League contemplates, 
the only serious argument that 
Sir Ian Hamilton brings for- 
ward falls at once to the 
ground; for in that case they 
would not be paid and housed 
and clothed just at the time 
when they would otherwise be 
providing an especially fruitful 
source of supply to the recruit- 
ing agencies. It has been 
necessary to go into this ques- 
tion at some length, because 
the collaborators who are pro- 
viding materials for the public 
to form a judgment on the 
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question of compulsory military 
service, base their case against 
it very largely on their con- 
tention that it would injure 
the regulars. Mr Haldane is 
entirely mistaken when he re- 
marks, in his contribution to 
the volume, that the scheme of 
the National Service League 
would not “leave us our ex- 
peditionary army at anything 
like its present strength.” He 
has committed the blunder 
of accepting pronouncements 
made by the Inspector-General 
of Oversea Forces on this point 
at their face value. 

™ The gratification which under 
other circumstances would be 
derived from the encouraging 
estimate as to the value of 
the Territorial Army appear- 
ing in the Memorandum, is 
tempered by the suspicion 
which earlier passages have 
aroused as regards the im- 
partiality of the document. 
Sir Ian Hamilton is sanguine 
as to the future of the citizen 
force as at present consti- 
tuted; but he hardly seems 
to fully realise the obstacles 
that stand in the way of its 
attaining military efficiency. 
He talks of the provision of 
the requisite rifle and artil- 
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lery ranges as an improve- 
ment that will take place 
“ automatically.” Now the 
real difficulty involved in this 
question lies in the fact that 
practically the whole of the 
units want to train either 
about Whitsuntide or at the 
time of the August Bank 
Holiday. If the Territorials 
served on a compulsory basis, 
their annual camps would be 
spread over the season from 
April to September, as is the 
case with the Special Reserve, 
and the problem of ranges 
would in consequence be great- 
ly simplified.? 

The Memorandum makes 
one assumption, when discuss- 
ing the state of efficiency of 
the citizen army after six 
months’ embodiment, which 
is positively startling. ‘“ We 
must always bear in mind,” 
it says, “that after six 
months’ war a Continental 
army would not consist so 
much of first-line troops as 
of reserves.” Now the danger 
of an invasion lies either in 
an unexpected outbreak of 
war, or else in the sudden 
intervention of a third party 
in a war in which our ex- 
peditionary force is already 





1 It is of interest to note that in the War Office estimate of the probable cost 


of the National Service League scheme, published as an Appendix to the book, 
it is assumed that the adoption of the plan would involve heavy expenditure on 
maneuvre areas and artillery ranges. That is quite a mistake. Even if the 
proportion of the arms remained as it is at present in the Territorial Army, the 
question of manceuvre areas and artillery ranges would be much facilitated and 
the outlay for providing new ones would be correspondingly decreased, supposing 
that the trainings of the citizen army were carried out on a compulsory basis. 
But the proportion would not remain as at present. The National Service League 
would not seem to have examined the problem from what may be called the 
General Staff point of view. It is safe to say, however, that both the number 
of yeomanry squadrons and of mobile batteries now maintained in the home 
defence forces could be, and ought to be, decreased rather than increased were 
the scheme adopted. 4 
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engaged in some theatre of 
operations beyond the seas: 
in neither case could there 
be question of any troops 
other than the very best 
being detailed by the enemy 
for the undertaking. It is 
strange that such a sugges- 
tion should emanate from a 
professional member of the 
Committee of Imperial De- 
fence,—a body supposed to 
possess a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the problems which 
the security of the United 
Kingdom involves, Incident- 
ally we are told that “a 
few” Guards battalions will 
be available to stiffen the 
Territorials after the expedi- 
tionary force has sailed. 
There are nine Guards bat- 
talions: six of these belong 
to the expeditionary force, 
and one is permanently on 
foreign service,—seven from 
nine makes two, not “a few.” 
The point would not be of 
much importance were it not 
emblematic of the breezy 
fashion in which matters of 
actual fact are dealt with in 
the Memorandum—a Memor- 
andum offering many other 
opportunities for criticism be- 
sides those touched upon in 
the preceding paragraphs. 
Mr Haldane’s “ Introduc- 
tion” enunciates the broad 
principles upon which our 
Imperial strategy is founded 
with admirable clearness. He 
points out that our expedi- 
tionary army must take the 
form of a long-range weapon, 
and that it can only be 
raised upon a voluntary 
and a, comparatively speak- 
ing, long-service basis. He 


admits, in reference to home 
defence, the possibility of some 
hostile transports succeeding 
in evading an observing fleet ; 
but it is a pity that, when 
referring to the obstacles pre- 
sented to successful landings 
by wind and weather, he 
should make so inappropriate 
a reference to the experiences 
of the Territorial manceuvres 
this autumn. The War Min- 
ister must be aware that, 
when the contemplated land- 
ing on the Island of Sheppey 
was abandoned, a strong opin- 
ion prevailed amongst Service 
men on the spot that the dis- 
embarkation could have been 
carried out without risk as 
@ peace exercise, and that 
nobody dreamt of denying 
that the descent would have 
been effected as a matter of 
course had it been a case of 
war. The interpolation, again, 
of the views of an anonymous 
writer in ‘The Contemporary 
Review’ on the subject of the 
amount of transport needed 
to embark an invading force, 
amounts almost to a bétise. 
The quantity of shipping that 
would be absorbed in convey- 
ing a military force across the 
waters depends as much upon 
the composition of the force 
as upon its numerical strength ; 
and when a member of the 
Army Council gravely quotes 
the dictum of an expert sea- 
man to the effect that an 
army of 70,000 men, “with 
horses, guns, and transport,” 
would require 200,000 tons of 
transport, he convicts himself 
of ignorance with regard to 
the very elements of a subject 
with which it is his duty to 
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make himself acquainted. His 
footnote to the effect that the 
General Staff do not adopt 
the conclusions of his ‘‘ Master 
Mariner” is really hardly 
called for. It is not neces- 
sary to have recourse to the 
“brains of the army” to learn 
that the tonnage question 
hinges upon the proportion of 
cavalry, artillery, and trans- 
port which accompanies the 
expeditionary force. The Gen- 
eral Staff, of course, fully 
realise that, for reasons quite 
apart from tonnage, the pro- 
portion of these services in an 
invading army could be, and 
would be, kept exceptionally 
low. 

Both Introduction and Mem- 
orandum lay marked stress 
upon the increased charges 
which a compulsory system is 
presumed to give rise to, and 
they refer in appreciative terms 
to certain estimates arrived at 
by the Assistant Financial 
Secretary at Headquarters, to 
whose qualifications for carry- 
ing out such a task they pay 
tributes which will be endorsed 
by all who have served in re- 
sponsible positions in the War 
Office of late years. It is not 
proposed here to stray into the 
mazes of figures which appear 
in the appendices to the book ; 
but a glance through the mem- 
oranda supplied respectively by 
the War Office expert and by 
the National Service League 
serves to detect two points. 
The first point is that the 
Assistant Financial Secretary 
provides for the annual fort- 
nightly trainings of a Territorial 
Army with a peace establish- 
ment of 550,000, whereas the 
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National Service League pro- 
pose a peace establishment of 
400,000 for the force in quest- 
ion. As the Assistant Fin- 
ancial Secretary puts down the 
cost per man for this annual 
training at £10, a trifle of one 
and a half million sterling in 
his estimate represents the cost 
of troops whom the League do 
not propose to maintain. The 
League’s plan may not be the 
right one, but, right or wrong, 
it is the plan which is in 
question. The other point is 
of less importance, but it is 
worth noting. Both the League 
and the War Office expert as- 
sume that the average length 
of the recruit’s training under 
the scheme will be five months. 
But it will apparently be only 
four and a half months. The 
mounted troops and artillery of 
the Territorial Army as now 
organised constitute less than a 
quarter of the force,—not half 
the force. 

Apart from financial con- 
siderations, objections to com- 
pulsory service are based in 
the Introduction chiefly upon 
the injurious effect which its 
adoption would exercise over 
recruiting for the regulars, and 
upon the influence which the 
introduction of such a military 
system into the country may be 
expected to exert in the direc- 
tion of substituting a defensive 
for an offensive war policy. The 
recruiting question has already 
been dealt with in preceding 
paragraphs, but a word seems 
to be called for with regard 
to the other point. Carried 
to extremes, national service 
would be tantamount to a 
complete reversal of the strat- 

H 
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egic doctrines which, at least 
in theory, have governed the 
war policy of the United King- 
dom for generations. Were 
conscription of the Continental 
type to be embraced for home 
defence, it would very seriously 
weaken our potentialities for 
offensive and defensive opera- 
tions beyond the shores of the 
British Islands. But that does 
not alter the fact that reliance 
upon purely voluntary service 
tends likewise to reduce our 
capacity for offence and de- 
fence externally. Mr Haldane 
says of compulsory service, that 
“its tendency is in the direc- 
tion of the merely defensive, 
and away from the tradition 
which we have hitherto be- 
lieved to be the inheritance 
of our people from Chatham 
and from Nelson.” Whether 
that is or is not the case 
depends entirely upon the 
nature of the compulsory ser- 
vice which is supposed to be 
under consideration. Was it 
the policy of this country in 
the days of Chatham and of 
Nelson to tie the nation’s fleets 
to the narrow seas to act as 
guardians of the United King- 
dom against a sudden inva- 
sion? Has not the responsi- 
bility for securing the home 
coasts against the possibility 
of the approach of hostile 
transports, singly or in squad- 
rons, become a veritable mill- 
stone round the neck of the 
Royal Navy, and has it not 
caused the White Ensign to 
almost disappear from distant 
waters? — 

It is not unusual for writers 
who treat of the art of war 
and expatiate upon the prin- 
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ciples of military organisation, 
to buttress their pronounce- 
ments with quotations from 
acknowledged authorities who 
have passed away. “The 
moral is to the physical as 
three is to one,” “ only numbers 
can annihilate,”—phrases such 
as these often supply effective 
ammunition for controversial 
purposes. But when they are 
interpolated without reference 
to the context in which they 
originally appeared, they are 
apt to be turned to account in 
support of propositions to 
which their authors would 
have refused to _ subscribe. 
With suitable volumes of ref- 
erence at his elbow, the expert 
can introduce excerpts from 
the writings of Napoleon or 
Nelson or Clausewitz into his 
letterpress to prove almost 
anything that he wants to 
prove. Which great master of 
strategy and tactics was re- 
sponsible for the familiar apo- 
thegm that “the surest defence 
lies in resolute attack” we are 
unable at the moment to recall ; 
but the soundness or otherwise 
of the doctrine which the dictum 
suggests depends entirely on 
the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case to which it is 
applied. Broadly speaking, the 
doctrine is certainly applicable 
to our problem of Imperial 
Defence ; but it is, on the other 
hand, entirely inapplicable to 
certain phases of that problem. 
In the minds of those who have 
given due consideration to the 
subject, reasonable security for 
home territory is always postu- 
lated before the employment of 
the fighting forces of the nation 
upon oversea enterprises is 
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held to be feasible. Mr Hal- 
dane is right when he declares 
that “it was not by dwelling 
on the idea of passive defence 
that our forefathers made our 
country what it is”; but he 
nevertheless labours with un- 
tiring devotion in the cause of 
filling up the ranks of the 
home defence army, the or- 
ganisation of which he has 
done so much to develop. A 
home defence army is either 
required or it is not required. 
If it is required, it should 
be of the requisite numerical 
strength, and should be suffi- 
ciently instructed to enable it 
to take the field against the 
_@lass of troops which would 

' adventure a descent upon our 
shores; otherwise that offen- 
sive war policy, which is 
believed in as strongly by 
supporters as by opponents of 
the compulsory system, cannot 
be put in force. 

Already we hear ominous 
hints on the subject of retaining 
two out of the six expedition- 
ary divisions in the United 
Kingdom, so as to provide a 
stiffening for the Territorial 
Forces should war break out. 
Let there be no mistake about 
it. If the people of this 
country take it into their 
heads, rightly or wrongly, 
that their hearths and homes 
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are imperilled, the spirit of 
Chatham may animate the 
Executive—but the first-line 
troops will stop at home. 
The citizen army as now con- 
stituted may be all that Sir 
Ian MHamilton’s imagination 
paints; but the country has 
not confidence in it, and it 
has not confidence in itself. 
Its officers have no illusions 
with regard to its standard 
of efficiency, and they fully 
realise how greatly all ranks 
need some of that continuous 
preliminary training which, 
the physique of its personnel 
apart, makes the Special 
Reserve so useful a military 
asset. Many in this country 
are convinced that modified 
compulsory service, somewhat 
after the Swiss model, would 
give us a home defence army_ 
of adequate strength and 
sufficiently well trained for 
practical purposes; and there 
is little reason to suppose 
that the adoption of such a 
system would hamper the pro- 
vision of the military forces 
necessary for offensive opera- 
tions. This aspect of the ques- 
tion has scarcely been treated 
judicially by the authors of 
the volume under review, and 
their conclusions with regard 
to it are fallacious and mis- 
leading. 









































THE GREAT TAB DOPE. 


A STUDY IN STAFF RIDES. 


BY “OLE LUK-OIE.” 


‘In the services hereafter specified a gorget patch 2} inches long and 1} inches wide is 
worn pointed at the outer end, sewn on to each side of the collar in front, and meeting at 


the fastening. 


General Officers.—Scarlet cloth, a loop of gold three Russia braid along the centre, with 


a gold net button near the point. 


Staff Offcers.—As above, but with loop of scarlet silk, Russia, instead of gold, and 
gorget (20 line) button near the point.”—Dress Regulations, 1900. 


THE diminutive contractor’s 
engine with the faded Union 
Jack streaming from its funnel 
clanked and puffed in a dot- 
and-go-one way as it drew 
the train of loaded ballast 
trucks across the bridge. No 
sooner did the cessation of 
the rumbling noise show that 
the last pair of wheels had 
actually got off the girders 
on to terra firma than a 
subdued cheer arose from the 
men on the trucks and those 
clustering on the slopes of 
the embankment. 

Two men were standing 
by themselves on top of the 
stone abutment. One — the 
taller—took his eye from the 
eyepiece of a theodolite. The 
other, who wore a blue flannel 
shirt, and khaki breeches and 
gaiters, and was chewing an 
unlit cigar, started shuffling 
his feet in time to the rhythm 
of the puffing locomotive, and 
began crooning in a _ nasal 
falsetto a nigger melody as 
full of grace notes as an 
Eastern love-song. 

“Shut up, Scudder,” said 
the observer peremptorily. 
“D’you want to knock the 
theodolite over?” 


“Sorry, Major. That’s what 
they call a ‘Hoe-cake shuffle’ 
down South, and is a sign 
of thanksgivin’. How’s the 
deflection for O.K.?” 

The Major, still stooping 
near the tripod-stand of the 
instrument, handed his note- 
book to the other. ‘Good 
enough!” he added as he 
pulled a wad of telegraph 
forms from his haversack and 
began scribbling. “I must 
let the Chief of Staff have 
this as well as the Director. 
He has been specially keen 
on this bridge being through. 
Send this off now ‘Clear the 
line,’ will you?” 

The cigar chewer took the 
form and hailed a man close 
by. “Say, Thompson, have 
the orperator send this off 
right now.” 

The two turned from the 
bridge and watched the little 
train puffing off jerkily right 
into the eye of the setting 
sun. 

“Valves a bit out?” 

“Yep: the ‘Corfy pot’s’ 
been knocked about some this 
last two months, and _ the 
valves want settin’.. Some 
all-fired fool hitched her on 
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the mail down to Van der 

Hum’s the other day, and 

nearly pulled the blamed little 
ug offen her wheels.” 

Both continued thoughtfully 
to watch the now far-distant 
feather of steam until the sun 
sank below the hills, and the 
air turned chilly: they started 
as the contracting mass of 
the bridge close to them gave 
an ominous metallic creak. 

“Good as a sunset gun,” 
said the Major. 

“Sure,” replied the other. 
“Scared me some. Been some- 
what of a strain for quite a 
while now, and for the moment 
I thought ”’—he looked at the 
girder fondly—“ but she’s still 
standing, and I feel just as 
proud as the one-armed trom- 
bone pusher in a freak band.” 

“Yes, It’s a good job well 
done. I couldn’t get up here 
till this afternoon, and I never 
expected you’d put it through 
before time. How you’ve man- 
aged it I don’t know. I con- 
gratulate you, Scudder. He’ll 
be very pleased.” 

“Who's tha’at?” 

“The Chief of Staff—and 
the Director.” 

“Thaanks. We have hustled 
some. Come and have some- 
thin’ to eat, Major. I’ve still 
got a little of the stuff I 
brought from the Mine, and 
it’s not Libby or Armour to- 
day. There’s no call for you 
to hurry. The first up-train 
can’t be along for at least 
ha’f an hour, and we can 
have our skoff now. Jervis 
won’t be off dooty for a while, 
but he won’t mind our start- 
ing in.” He turned round to 
some men: “Here, boys, just 
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take all this gear down to the 
orfice,”’ 

Picking up a long-handled 
hammer with a highly pol- 
ished head, he stepped off 
the stone pier and clambered 
down the embankment, fol- 
lowed by his commanding 
officer. 

Waterbury P. Scudder— 
commonly known as “ Pom- 
pom,”—of Hickory Gulch, Pa., 
and in peace time the engineer 
of the Bubble and Squeak and 
Squeak East Gold mines of 
the Witwatersrand, was now 
a -lieutenant of Irregulars in 
the South African Field Force, 
and wore her Majesty’s uni- 
form. Eminently a hustler, 
he brought to his present 
military duties all the snap 
and energy for which the 
inhabitants of God’s country 
are noted. In this instance 
he had managed to patch up 
the ironwork of Dop Donga 
railway bridge in his shops 
at the Squeak East Mine, 
and had just repaired in record 
time a span blown up by the 
Boers. It was from witnessing 
the successful passage of a test 
train over the repaired con- 
struction and observing the 
deflection of the girders under 
the load that he and his senior 
were now retiring down the 
steep embankment. His com- 
manding officer was a regular, 
who knew and liked “ Pahm- 
pahm ”—as the American pro- 
nounced his nickname — and 
thoroughly appreciated his 
energy. In Pom-pom’s own 
words he always “got there” 
somehow and “had the goods 
on him” as well. 

They slid down the steep 
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slope and walked up the river- 
bed past the men’s camp toa 
snug little hollow close by the 
water, where a couple of lighted 
lanterns set upon a camp table 
outside two tents denoted the 
“Officers Mess, Dop Donga, 
Transvaal.” 

It was, for South Africa, a 
pretty place, and the shrunken 
stream, here quite clear, was 
bowered in a thick fringe of 
weeping willows. The person 
who had selected the site for 
the officers’ camp may have 
been actuated by a truly art- 
istic desire to get away from 
all sight of the ugly destructive 
and constructive works of man, 
or he may have been merely 
impelled by the more utilitar- 
ian motive of placing the tents 
out of the prevailing winds 
and dust up above, but he 
had certainly hit upon a de- 
lightful spot for an al fresco 
meal. To the major, who had 
just come up from another 
river crossing—a drab ash- 
heap—many miles away, this 
camp seemed a veritable Pisgah. 
In the growing dusk anything 
ugly which did happen to be 
near was quite hidden. 

“By Jove, what an ideal 
camp you've struck, Pom- 
Pom.” 

‘““Yaas. We're pretty com- 
fortably fixed. Shan’t be 
stoppin’ long now, I guess. 
Here’s the soap, Major.” 

In three minutes the two, 
washed and refreshed, sat down 
to the table. 

“There’s nothen’ doin’ till 
they bring the scoff. I'll just 
put me coat on and well 
hit a highball— or is yours 
straight ?” 


“Sparklet for me, please.” 

The host of the occasion 
went into his tent and re- 
turned buttoning up his khaki 
coat. Having poured out the 
drinks, he sat down. 

“Here's lookin’ at you, 
Major.” 

There was no reply. The 
movement of the guest’s mug 
towards his lips had been ar- 
rested suddenly ; his eyes were 
fixed in a frozen stare, as the 
subaltern thought, towards 
some spot just over his 
shoulder. 

“What's that?” he said, as 
he whipped round and looked 
hastily behind him. He saw 
nothing. 

“ Anything wrong, Major?” 
he shouted, feeling all over his 
chest as if he expected to find 
a scorpion or tarantula or some 
other noxious insect. The re- 
ply was calm, not to say cold. 

“What's all that tamasha? 
Have they given you a staff 


billet?” and the speaker ~ 


pointed an accusing finger at 
Pom-Pom’s neck. 

“Search me, Major: there’s 
no tomater on me, and I’ve 
hit no sta’f job. Why d’you 
ask?” 

“Ts that your own coat?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Well, what on earth have 
you got red tabs on your collar 
for?” 

“Gee,” said the subaltern, 
feeling nervously at his collar 
and looking momentarily 
abashed, “I’d forgotten them 
durned ta-bs. Look a here, 
Major — why, _ certainlee — 
you've got me right cold this 
time. Why—they’re — just— 
red ta-bs.” 
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“Yes, so I see, but I don’t 


understand. You've been up 
to some monkey trick, Scudder. 
You must know that a regi- 
mental officer has no right to 
wear tabs. Red tabs or gorget 
patches are the insignia of the 
Staff. I don’t know what any 
general would say if he saw 
you now. He'd have a fit. 
What does it mean, my boy? 
Confess. Make a clean breast 
of it.” Though the voice was 
grave, the eyes of the speaker 
were twinkling. 

“See here. Ill tell you 
right now, sir. Jervis won’t 
be here for a while. He’s never 
seen me in this rig, and I don’t 
want him to. I wouldn’t have 
had you see it for a million.” 
His tone was anxious. 

“Wanted to cut a dash be- 
fore the girls in Commissioner 
Street—eh ?” 

“No, sir; no girls for mine! 
It was for the bridge.” 

“For the bridge ?” 

The other nodded gravely. 
“You'll allow that it’s been 
run pretty slick—quicker than 
Van der Hum’s was?” 

“Yes, that’s correct, much 
quicker. It’s been puzzling me 
how you have managed it. On 
that job you were complaining 
so much of delays in transit 
from Joh’burg to site.” 

“Yep, that’s so; but I’ve 
never had a chance to put you 
next to the details. We've 
had no delays on this outfit.” 
He waved his hand vaguely 
towards the railway line. “No, 
sir. And it is the ta-bs that’s 
done it. The ta-bs and the 
hat.” 

The subaltern dived into his 
tent and fetched out what, in 
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the feeble light of the two 
lanterns, appeared to be a 
staff cap with red band, khaki 
cover, and shiny black peak 
complete. The peak looked 
much crinkled, and there was 
no lion - and - crown badge 
above it. He put the cap 
on his head solemnly, saluted, 
and bowed at the same time. 
“That’s my conjuring outfit, 
Major.” 

The puzzled field-officer said 
nothing, but waited. 

“You know that Van der 
Hum’s didn’t cut any ice com- 
pared to this place—as far as 
engineering goes. It was a 
soft snap. But getting the 
goods there was one of the 


worst propositions I ever 
struck. I tell you it was 
fierce.” 


“But why? This place is on 
another line, but it is farther 
off from the Squeak East shops 
than Van der Hum’s: not that 
a few miles of rail makes any 
odds either way.” 

“No, it was my ignorance. 
You see, I didn’t know the 
Royal British Armee then as I 
do now. When we were rig- 
gin’ up Van der Hum’s Bridge 
girders in the shops we were 
working, shift on, shift off, 
night and day, cutting and 
riveting. As I got the stuff 
ready I loaded a freight car—a 
truck, I mean—and despatched 
it. We were vurry careful to 
do the necessary, and every 
car was fitted out with a 
whole bunch of warrants and 
waybills and receipts, and 
stamped and signed, and licked 
and sealed, and painted in two- 
foot letters ‘Van der Hum’s 
Drift.’ It was labelled ‘Ur- 
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gent,’ ‘Rapid Transit,’ ‘ Perish- 
able Freight,’ ‘Confidential,’ 
and with every regulation 
mascot countersign that me or 
James M‘Nulty — he’s my old 
foreman smith at the Mine— 
could think of. We did our 
best to make it fool proof. 
Every time we sent off a car I 
wired to Jervis down to Van 
der Hum’s to flag everything 
on wheels and send me down 
an O.K. return when he drew 
a winner. After I’d_ sent 
off three loads from the Mine 
siding on separate days and 
got no orfice from Jervis I 
began to worry some. So I 
wired him to find out what the 
matter was. ‘Got nothing so 
far,’ was the answer. This was 
the third day, mind you, and 
it’s only sixteen hours’ run, 
even these times, from Joh’- 
burg to Van der Hum’s. By 
that time I felt I was up 
against bad trouble some- 
wheres, and I kept the orper- 
ators busy tickin’ to every 
railway staf orlicer on the 
road. I wired up the line and 
down the line and sideways. 
But I couldn’t get any track of 
them cars. I was beginning to 
feel pretty bad, because I had 
promised the Director person- 
allee that I'd do my bit and 
get the stuff on the spot by 
the 14th. Say, Sixpence,” he 
broke off as a Kaffir appeared 
with a saucepan, “fetch the 
skoff right now. No wait for 
the other baas.” 

As soon as they were both 
served and eating, he continued, 
“T felt it wasup to me to get a 
move on somewheres, so I got 
James M‘Nulty fitted out with 
@ pass and a warrant, and we 
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put out together to prospect. 
Nothen’ doin’ at Elands Junc- 
tion. The railway sta’f orficer 
—Capt’n Shute —is fine: he 
had passed the stuff on all right. 
Wal—on we went, moseying 
around and making inquiries 
at every depot, and raising 
four kinds of Hell with the 
R.S.0.’s, all with no result till 
we got to Jakhalputs. There we 
struck it rich. There were me 
three cars, sandwiched among 
all the strays and empties of 
the whole system—side-tracked. 
Not on a proper siding, mind 
you, but on a temporary piece 
of track thrown down on the 
veld, with as many kinks in 
it as a beaten ‘rattler.’ I was 
fair mad by now, and I chased 
out the R.S.O.” 

“ Who was it?” 

“T don’t know his name, but 
he was one of the bad men. 
You know you have two sorts 
of British orficer,—one sort is 
a special brand of white man, 
and the other — wal, he’s the 
other thing. This fellow was 
a tall, pie-faced, slick-haired, 
rubber-necking dude, with a 
monocle and a boiled collar. I 
sized him up P.D.Q.; but I 


wasn’t out for trouble, so 
I spoke soft. ‘Say’—no, it 
was ‘Please, Cap,’ I said, 


‘what about my three bogie 
cars that you’ve side-tracked 
here? They’re vurry import- 
ant. They’re full of bridging 
stuff wanted bad down to 
Van der Hum’s. What’s the 
matter with hitching them on 
the next train?’ He did not 
cotton to me, and rubbered at 
me over the edge of his collar 
good and plenty. I was getting 
mighty riled.” 
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“What sort of a kit were 
you in?” 

“Oh, [had gotten regimental 
breeches and gaiters on, and a 
shirt—a nice shirt I bought in 
Joh’burg—hedge-sparrer’s blue, 
the storeman called it. I have 
it on now. It was hot in the 
train and I’d taken me coat 
off. I was using a Panama 
hat.” 

“Had you your hammer in 
your hand ?” 

“Why, certainlee. I’m kind 
of fond of my ha-mmer. It’sa 
mascot. I druv the last rivet 
in the hull of the battleship 
Pamunkey with that Till 
ha-mmer when I was in the 
Navy Yard.” 

“Well, can you be surprised 
at the poor devil of an R.8.0. 
being a bit taken aback ?” 

“Yes, sir! Why shouldn’t I 
carry a ha-mmer? I’ve seen 
orficers carry all sorts of freak 
sticks. Bits of rhino horn 
that look like pieces of candy : 
sjamboks all broken until they 
droop about like strips of bil- 
tong: knobkerries with a knob 
as big as a punkin. Why, some 
of the docs. wave a stethoscope 
at you. Ididn’t much mind not 
getting the glad hand; but it 
was the whole frozen mit that 
made me tired. This R.S.O. 
looked at James and me as if 
we were greasers or a bunch of 
Dagoes. ‘What the dooce are 
you talking about? What do 
I know about your cars ? Why 
don’t you address me properly ? 
Who are you?’ 

“T tell you I was hopping 
mad now. ‘See here, Clar- 
ence,’ I butted in, ‘it don’t 
cut much ice who I am, but 
Waterbury P. Scudder is my 
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name, and I am a lootenant 
in the ; 

“*QLootenant be dammed!’ 
he says. ‘You must be drunk: 
one of these casuals’—casual 
he called me—and——” 

“Yes; but he didn’t mean 
what you mean by a casual; 
he meant a single man—a de- 
tail separated from his unit.” 

*‘T didn’t feel much of a 
detail then, Major, and my 
grip began to tighten on my 
little ha-mmer, when old man 
M‘Nulty gives me a yank by 
the slack of me pants. ‘Hasy, 
Mister Scudder, easy,’ he says, 
‘or well both get it in the 
neck and spend our day in 
chokee. See that bald-headed 
old coyote there with the red 
cravat on him? He’s the boss 
of this joint. What he says 
goes, every time. I’ve been 
watching them tumble round 
whenever he says a piece.’ 
Comin’ along I saw a senior 
sta’f orficer. I passed the 
ha-mmer to Jim and gave a 
real hard-wood nickel-fitted 
salute. I couldn’t spot his 
rank, so struck out for the best. 
‘Good-morning, General,’ I 
says. 

“<Good-morning, I’m not a 
general—only a colonel,’ he 
says. ‘What can I do for 

ou?’ 

“But Clarence wanted to get 
his work in first. ‘This man’s 
drunk, sir, and is masquerad- 
ing as an _ orficer Ce 
whipped round, but ole Jim 
gave me a pull again and 
whispered: ‘The old guy for 








yours. Old Jim is a peach. 
I tumbled. 
“¢No, sir! I’m not drunk, 


but this orficer is delaying 
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some of my ironwork which is 
urgently wanted at Van der 
Hum’s Bridge. Until that gets 
through the bridge can’t be 
repaired, and the army is wait- 
ing on it.’ I added a lot more, 
but I needn’t give you the 
whole song and dance again 
now. What I said went, and it 
soothed me some to see Mister 
Rubberneck hustle around to 
get those cars hitched on to 
the next train. But I was not 
through with it even then, 
‘cause every other R.S.O. 
seemed dead set on unhitching 
my stuff and sending some- 
thing else along, and I had 
a job to prevent it. They 
didn’t pay much attention to 
what I said anyway, even 
when they didn’t treat me as 
a crazy Dago. That, Major, is 
what delayed Van der Hum’s 
some sixty hours. 

“When we started on this 
new proposition I had learned 
a bit. Leastways old James 
had struk somethin’ and put 
me wise. ‘Mister Scudder,’ he 
said, ‘the whole of this show is 
bluff. If you don’t want to be 
left you must bluff.’ 

“< Bluff,’ I said ; ‘what d’you 
take this for? A game of 
poker? It’s war, my boy, 
war! D’you get it?’ 

“<Yes. But there’s a dope 
that is going to prevent any of 
this outfit seeing your hand ?’ 

“<« Whar’s tha’at, James?’ 

“Why, them little bits of 
red rag on the neck. If you 
show a red streak round your 
hat and two spots on your 
collar you'll chloroform the 
crowd. I’ve seen enough on 
this journey to discover that 
they are the great dope of the 


‘hull British army. Any one 
without ’em is hoodooed all 
the time. It’s pie!’ 

“T saw at once that ole man 
M‘Nulty had struck it, and so 
long as I wasn’t held up in the 
same way over this bridge, I 
reckoned there wasn’t much 
harm to me trying the dope. 
Here’s the ta-bs and here’s the 
hat.” 

“But how did you get the 
stuff?” gurgled the Regular. 
“From a signal flag?” 

“Nope. I remembered that 
in the last share out of warm 
clothing and comforts sent out 
by your British ladies I drew a 
sort of liver-pad and a Waterloo 
hat—a woolly thing.” 

“A Balaclava helmet?” 

“That’s it. I knew it was 
one of your durned battles. 
But it was out of the liver-pad 
I got my raw material.” 

“Ah! But I see you’ve got 
the little buttons and all.” 

“No, sir! Those are just 
paper-clips from my orfice, put 
through my collar and flattened 
out at the back. They scratch 
some, but they’re all right. The 
shiny peak to the hat is a bit 
of rubber from an old pair of 
gum boots fixed on with glue. 
Major — it’s worked like a 
cha’am! I’ve doped the *hull 
shootin’- match. Got them 
beat—beat to a whisper!” 

“ Well, tell me about it.” 

“You won’t get mad with 
me? ‘Cause it sounds a bit 
of gall, now it’s all over.” 

“No; go ahead.” 

“Wal. I rode along in the 
same train with the first wad 
of stuff for this place. When 
we stopped at a station I didn't 
jump down and chase no R.S.0. 
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No, sir! I sort of lolled me 
head out of the window of the 
brakeman’s caboose — guard’s 
van — and whistled up the 
nearest Tahmmie, put a lot of 
taffy into my voice and said, 
‘Look heaw, my man, give the 
R.S.O. my compliments and 
tell him I want to see him.’ 
The man always saluted and 
says, ‘Vurry good, sir,’ ev’ry 
time. Then up comes the 
R.S.0.—fussing a bit. How- 
ever, he smoothed down some 
when he sees my hat and ta-bs. 
‘Good morning, sir,’ he says. 
‘Good morning,’ says I. ‘I 
have a truck of bridging ma- 
terial heaw for Dop Donga. 
Just see it goes on right now, 
please.’ 

“<*?’Wraid I can’t, sir. I have 
ten shorts of supplies and one 
bogie of forage, and ; 

“*See here,’ I says. ‘I’m 
on Lord Kitchener’s sta’f, and 
he has sent me special to see 
that this stuff makes good at 
Donga as soon as possible—if 
not sooner. The last words his 
lordship’ —that always made 
’em cough— ‘said to me were, 
“Tf any one puts up any kick, 
you tell him it’s the Chief of 
Sta’f he’s up against, and wire 
me.” Naow, old son, if you 
know Lord K. as well as I do, 
you'll just be chasing yerself to 
do what he wants without any 
chin-music to it. That’s the 
proposition. Thanks awf’ly.’” 

The narrator took a drink 
and pushed the same old un- 
lighted cigar between his lips. 
He looked rather anxiously at 
the Major’s face. What he 
saw encouraged him to proceed. 

“T did the best that I could 
with the soft Christmas Num- 
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ber talk, but times I let out a 
touch of real Amurrican, and 
the patient would look fairly 
puzzled. But ‘His lordship’s 
last words to me’ fetched the 
possum down every time. 
Every car got here to the tick. 
James was right. Them red 
ta-bs are the greatest things 
that ever happened.” 

“But didn’t any one spot 
that you had no badge on 
your cap?” said the Major. 
He was also wondering how 
this marvellous imitation of 
the way a British staff-officer 
talks struck the persons ad- 
dressed, 

“Not on your life! I was 
fanning the flies offen my face 
with it when anybody come 
along, and it al-ways happened 
that the badge was in my 
hand. There was not so many 
flies on me as I let on there 
was. Major, I just hate to 
have to say it, but it was a 
liver-pad rebuilt Dop Donga 
Bridge. Surething. Yes, sir, 
and those girders there de-pend 
on two bits of cloth and a pair 
of paper-clips, and it seems to 
me that the ’hull British Armee 
de-pends wi 

“There she is,” interposed 
the Major hastily, as a distant 
whistle sounded. ‘I must be 
off, but I don’t quite tumble 
to the liver-pad. Was it a 
plaster?” 

Pom-pom dived into his 
tent again, and after turning 
the contents of his kit-bag on 
to the floor produced one half 
of a red flannel chest-protector ! 

“Here you are, Major. Here’s 
the raw material, the Sta’f 
Orficer factory and the fin- 
ished article all canned, soldered, 
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and labelled! I am going to 
start a cannery or a clothing 
store.” 

“Scudder, I pass, this once ; 
but no more. See?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Good-bye.” 

“But I’m coming up the 
bank to see you on board.” 

“No. I want to go alone. 
By the by,” he added as he 
rose to go, “I didn’t know 
you knew Lord Kitchener. 
When did you meet him?” 

“See here, Major, you should 
be up on top before the train 
gets in. She may not stop 
if they don’t flag her, and 
she’s mighty close now. Good- 
bye, sir.” 

Half-way up the embank- 
ment the commanding officer 
exploded. Between his bursts 
of laughter he heard below 


him the tattoo of a knife on 
the table and the twang of the 
irrepressible one’s voice raised 
again in song :-— 


‘*Oh, my name is Solomon Levi, 
And I live in Salem Street, 
And I deal in fancy ulsterettes, 
And everything else that’s neat.” 


The performer, now minus 
hat and tabs, was still at it 
when his brother subaltern 
Jervis turned up for his food. 

“Sorry to miss the C.O.,” 
said the latter. “I couldn’t 
get away before. I suppose 
that was him I heard going 
up the bank. What an awful 
cough he’s got.” 

“Yaas. The ole man is not 
what he was. The strain of 
this bridging racket’s breaking 
him up, I guess. There’s your 
food, Jervis. Get busy.” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


AN EXQUISITE SENSIBILITY ——- THE HORROR OF THE GALLOWS— 
THE SENTIMENTALITY OF POLITICS—THE LATE PROFESSOR MAYOR 


—HIS EDITION 
SERVATISM OF SCHOLARSHIP. 


Mr ARTHUR BENSON has 
created a pleasant diversion 
from the General Election by 
giving proof in ‘The Times’ 
of his exquisite sensibility. 
Now and then it seems that 
a breeze blows through his 
college window from the outer 
world and distresses him sorely. 
The news that Dr Crippen 
was to be hanged was more 
than he could bear. He con- 
fesses that he found himself 
“profoundly thankful when all 
was over”; and he asks those 
who have “any touch of com- 
passion and humanity” to 
share his horror. 

From what, then, does this 
horror arise? From nothing 
worse than a vague hallucina- 
tion. Mr Benson does not 
wish to raise the question of 
capital punishment, and we 
may presume that he still 
thinks a murderer should 
suffer the last penalty for his 
crime. It is the method 
of death which so grimly 
appals Mr Benson. He shud- 
ders at “the dreadful pro- 
longation of the frightful 
business.” (What a pity it is 
that the epithets of horror 
are thus monotonous!) The 
delay between sentence and 
death appals him. “What 
equanimity of penitence is at- 
tainable,” he asks magnilo- 
quently, “by a man who is 
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counting the moments which 
remain before an act of such 
grim and repulsive brutality 
as an execution is bound to 
be?” The criminal, we may 
be sure, would not thank 
Mr Benson for being hastened 
from the dock to the grave. 
If he were as eager as Mr 
Benson imagines to finish 
with life, he would assuredly 
refrain from appeal, and thus 
shorten the moments of sus- 
pense. That he seldom refrains 
is proof sufficient that the pro- 
longation, which so acutely 
tries Mr Benson’s nerves, is 
welcomed by the criminal,— 
that, in fact, it is as beneficent 
as it is beneficently meant. 
Then after the delay, the 
gallows. “I saw a picture 
once,” says Mr Benson, “of 
the little whitewashed room 
where an execution is carried 
out in some jail, with its 
beam, its trap-door, its 
ugly lever.” Why ugly, Mr 
Benson, why ugly? And if 
such pictures distress you, 
why look at them? The 
trappings of death are solemn, 
even when death be mourned 
and honoured, and those whom 
solemnity affrights would be 
wise to choose more trivial 
objects of contemplation. 

How would Mr Benson miti- 
gate the discomforts of pun- 
ishment? “I cannot help 
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thinking,” he says, “that at 
all events a condemned man 
should be able to choose both 
the time, within a fixed limit, 
and the manner of his death; 
and that the resources of 
medical science should be em- 
ployed to make that death as 
swift, as quiet, and as pain- 
less as possible.” With the 
latter part of Mr Benson’s 
thought we cordially agree. 
The death of a criminal should 
be “as swift, as quiet, and as 
painless as possible.” This 
object is already attained by 
the “ugly lever.” A method 
of execution which takes less 
than a minute to carry out 
cannot be charged with dila- 
toriness, and until a speedier 
way be found the gallows 
will still appear a humane 
and necessary evil. As to 
Mr Benson’s suggestion that 
the criminal should choose the 
time and manner of his death, 
that goes beyond the limits 
of phantasy. If Mr Benson 
reflected at all on human 
nature, he would know that 
the criminal would choose the 
last minute possible. Hope 
lives with life, and the san- 
guine mind clings desperately 
to the promise of reprieve. 
If you wish to intensify what 
Mr Benson luridly describes as 
“the hideous anticipation of 
the last shocking moment, the 
ghastly alternations of hope 
and despair,” you could not 
discover an easier method. 
Still more ingeniously cruel 
is the suggestion that the crim- 
inal should be left to choose his 
own door out of life. The 
State has no right to put the 
miscreant, already shattered by 


trial and cross - examination, 
to this embarrassing choice, 
From the moment of sentence 
the responsibility is the State’s, 
and the State may not shirk 
it. Mr Benson, we suppose, 
thinks that it would add to 
the dignity of the condemned 
criminal to play the part of 
Fair Rosamund,—to be con- 
fronted with dagger and 
poisoned cup, and bidden to 
choose. It would not add to 
the dignity of justice, which, 
after all, is of far greater 
importance than the sensibil- 
ity of those who prefer not 
to face life and death. The 
very words that Mr Benson 
uses show his preoccupation. 
“If a prisoner in the solitude 
of his cell,” thus he writes, 
“might be allowed to swallow 
a potion or be done to death 
by an anesthetic, death would 
have at least some touch of 
privacy and decorum about it.” 
About the word “ potion” 
clings the faded aroma of the 
novelette. And is not “done 
to death” a meek euphemism 
which suggests Mr Benson’s 
reluctance to deal faithfully 
with the harsh methods of 
crime and punishment? 

But in introducing Socrates 
into this somewhat squalid 
discussion, Mr Benson has 
surely surrendered all sense of 
proportion. “The well-known 
scene of the death of Socrates,” 
he writes, “has little that is 
shocking about it.” That is 
true enough, but the absence 
of what is “shocking” does 
not depend upon the poisoned 
cup, but upon the inherent 
nobility of the victim. Socrates 
would have shocked us as little 
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at the gallows’ foot, as he 
shocked us conversing simply 
with his friends. It is not the 
manner of death, it is the 
spirit of the dying man, which 
makes an execution “ dread- 
ful” orsublime. Socrates was 
no mean taker of another’s life. 
He died in the full conscious- 
ness of wisdom and honour. 
“ Blame he could bear, but not 
blameworthiness.” We do not 
think that Dr Crippen dis- 
coursing on the immortality of 
the soul would have been an 
edifying speetacle, even though 
he had drunk the hemlock. 
Look back on those who 
have suffered a cruel and igno- 
minious death, and ask yourself 
if the manner of dying has 
impaired the dignity of the 
brave and just. Montrose 
walked to the foot of the 
gallows, “his hair curled with 
his usual care, and in his best 
apparel,” as though going toa 
festival. And when with un- 
shaken composure he had 
mounted the lofty ladder, it 
was the hangman who wept. 
Montrose died with a smile. 
Again, the guillotine is not the 
pleasantest means of exit from 
this world. We can imagine 
in what terms Mr Benson 
would characterise it. His 
sensitive soul loves to linger 
@ minute longer than is 
necessary upon the “ pinion- 
ing” and “ blindfolding,” “ the 
clang of the trap, the dreadful 
jerk, and the movements of the 
helpless limbs.” Were he to 
discuss the guillotine, he would 
harrow us with a description 
of the bright knife, the fatal 
basket, and the headless trunk. 
Yet with what dignity and 
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courage did the nobles of 
France, women as well as men, 
step from the tumbril to the 
scaffold! ‘They nothing com- 
mon did or mean upon that 
memorable scene.” It was 
only when the miscreant Robes- 
pierre, forced to follow in their 
path, was lifted writhing from 
the cart, that the guillotine 
appeared a thing of shame and 
horror. 

It will be seen that the 
sympathy of Mr Benson is 
wholly reserved for the crimi- 
nal. Like all the sentimen- 
talists who shrink from the 
thought of just and righteous 
punishment, he dismisses the 
sufferings of the murdered with 
a curious indifference. “Of 
course one compassionates the 
victims,” he says, which, in 
truth, is very thoughtful of 
one. “ But,”—instantly comes 
the “ but,” —“ horrible and dast- 
ardly as such crimes are, they 
are not usually attended by 
any degree of suffering for the 
unhappy victim. It is to the 
interest of the murderer to make 
his deed as swift and painless as 
possible.” Was ever a stranger 
confusion of ideas? The death 
of the malefactor is food for 
tears. The death of an in- 
nocent victim is cynically held 
a thing of no account, because 
it is to the criminal’s “interest ” 
not to be cruel. Carelessness 
of suffering can be carried no 
further. If humanity be to the 
interest of the murderer, it is 
seldom within the compass of 
his strength or cunning. Mr 
Benson is happily ignorant 
of the Newgate Calendar, or 
he would know that the history 
of murder is the history of 
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savagery and torture. Mur- 
derers, being the playthings 
of greed, lust, and passion, are 
rarely masters of their craft. 
Their one impulse is to kill; 
they care not how much they 
bungle by the way. Palmer, 
the well-known poisoner, spent 
a weary week in severing the 
soul of his hapless victim from 
its body. When Thurtell made 
up his mind to kill his friend 
and accomplice, William Weare, 
he did the deed so clumsily, that 
first he wounded him with a 
pistol-shot, then he attempted 
to strangle him, and finally 
cut his throat with a penknife. 
Was this death unattended 
“by any great degree of suffer- 
ing for the unhappy victim ”? 
Still worse was the inhumanity 
of the monstrous Dr Pritchard. 
This gentleman began the slow, 
deliberate work of murdering 
his wife upon February 10, 
1865, and did not finish the job 
until March 18. Such are some 
of the miscreants whose feel- 
ings Mr Benson would have 
spared most scrupulously, and 
whose last days on earth he 
would have comforted with 
an ingenious delicacy seldom 
lavished upon the just man. 
Moreover, not merely are 
Mr Benson’s letters a clear 
palliation of crime; he is ask- 
ing pity for those who feel 
little pity for themselves. The 
criminal temperament, which 
in Mr Benson’s despite as- 
suredly exists, recognises 
plainly the consequences of 
detection. The conduct of 
the murderer is uniform and 
expected. He fights for his 
life, so long as there is a chance 
of winning, with a skill which 


to some seems a proof of 
callousness, to others a proof of 
innocence; asserts his blame- 
lessness unto the end, and then 
dies like a man. He dies with- 
out distress, because the skill 
of the State harmonises with 
its “interest” to make its deed 
“as swift and painless as 
possible.” He dies in absolute 
seclusion, for Mr _ Benson’s 
charge of “publicity” has no 
foundation in fact. And it 
would be difficult to explain 
Mr’ Benson’s unwholesome 
sentimentality, which, if it 
does credit to his heart, does 
none to his head, if we did not 
remember the baleful effects of 
advertisement and notoriety. 
Men die every hour without 
evoking an outburst of sym- 
pathy. Dr Crippen is chased 
across the Atlantic, is brought 
back to England with pomp 
and circumstance, is defended 
in accordance with the best 
traditions of the Old Bailey, 
and appears to _ indiscreet 
readers of the newspapers a 
suffering hero. 

However, the law of England 
is not likely to be changed that 
a salve may be administered to 
Mr Benson’s wounded heart. 
Society will still protect itself 
by punishing swiftly, privately, 
and painlessly those who out- 
rage the laws upon which its 
existence depends, The State 
will still assert its right of 
vengeance as a thing in accord 
not merely with its immemorial 
institutions, but with Christian 
ethics. And the prevailing 
sentimentality would not be 
worth a thought if it did not 
suggest that a deplorable fear 
of death is creeping over the 
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country. Time was when Eng- 
land might boast her freedom 
from this fear. The contempt 
of death has long been a com- 
monplace of our poets, States- 
men have matched the poets’ 
courage. ‘The nature of Eng- 
lishmen,” said that sturdy 
Elizabethan, SirThomas Smith, 
“ig to neglect death, and to 
abide no torment.” And again: 
“In no place shall you see 
malefactors go more constantly, 
more assuredly, and with less 
lamentation to their death than 
in England.” And to-day a 
peculiarly brutal and skilful 
murder is committed, and we 
must read in the journals piteous 
wails of remonstrance because 
he who committed it is asked 
to pay the proper penalty of 
his crime. If we are to go 
through the world thus fearing 
death for ourselves and others, 
there is an end not only of our 
ascendancy but of our national 
existence. 

And this softness is invad- 
ing every corner of our life. 
Politics is taken by the Radi- 
cals as a mere field of senti- 
mentality. In the General 
Election which has just been 
brought to a close, nothing has 
been so obviously noticeable as 
the blank refusal of those 
who boast that they are the 
People’s friends to face the 
plain facts of life. The old 
truth that he who would eat 
must work has been laughed 
to scorn on a thousand plat- 
forms. Plunder is the easier 
and more profitable device. 
Unemployment is suggested 
as a sound reason for antici- 
pating what should belong to 
old age and old age alone. As 
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far as we know, scarcely a 
single Radical candidate made 
any higher appeal than to the 
bellies of their constituents. 
You might turn over the whole 
foolish heap of Radical liter- 
ature and find not a word to 
suggest that England was the 
head of a great Empire, or had 
any other business in life than 
to provide cheap bread for the 
People. Cheap bread is an 
excellent thing, and there is no 
statesman of the Tory party 
who would not do his best to 
ensure it. It is not the only 
desirable thing on earth; it is 
not the final secret of happi- 
ness. 

But it is a most profitable 
cry for the sobbing candidate. 
And when we see side by side 
pictures of an imbecile peer ex- 
claiming “Let’s tax bread, I 
don’t eat much,” and a bluff, 
honest working man protest- 
ing, “ What !—tax bread! How 
about my kids?” we see the 
bleak, uncompromising senti- 
mentalist at work. In such 
legends as these there is neither 
truth nor sincerity. They are 
but part of a vast conspiracy 
to deceive the people, to sug- 
gest that the best ideal of life 
is a peasantry dependent upon 
doles, a pampered criminal 
class, jails like palaces, and 
the wrong-doer unpunished. 
What, in brief, remains for the 
man who serves his country 
with courage and devotion but 
shame, and for the rascal who 
murders his wife in hot or 
cold blood the sympathy of 
“kind English hearts” and a 
tomb in Westminster Abbey! 


It is pleasant to escape from 
I 
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the mist of deceit and sham 
humanitarianism in which the 
modern world is involved, to 
the career of one who never 
paltered with his convictions, 
and who never sacrificed a 
respect for the past to the 
exigent opportunism of the 
present. J. E. B. Mayor, 
whose death scholars and men 
of letters alike will mourn, 
was a survival from a distant 
and a wiser age. To discover 
his rivals you must go to 
another time and another 
place. Scaliger and Casaubon, 
Ruhnken and MHemsterhuis, 
are his real forerunners. His 
learning was both broad and 
deep. He considered that 
nothing written in Latin or 
Greek was outside his pur- 
view. His interest was lim- 
ited neither by race nor creed. 
He saw only “a riddle in the 
taste which, allowing Libanius, 
lay Chrysostom under ban.” 
The Golden and Silver Ages, 
“the Fathers and their suc- 
cessors even to our day,” all 
contributed to the ripeness of 
his knowledge, the maturity 
of his judgment. He had 
little sympathy with those 
who thought that no more 
work was to be done in the 
field of the Classics ‘“ Mr 
Goldwin Smith,” said he with 
his gentle irony, “who de- 
serted the pursuits of phil- 
ology because the vein was 
exhausted, may be reassured.” 
He had a devout belief in 
“the advent of a sober and 
@ healing philology, whose 
silent light will be more 
effectual to dissipate the false- 
hood of extremes than any 
stage thunder of a Cultur- 


kampf,” and none of his time 
did as much as he to make 
this light shine upon the 
world. 

His mind was a true en- 
cyclopeedia. He carried therein, 
easily and joyously, the learn- 
ing of all the ages. His 
edition of Juvenal holds a 
place apart in the history of 
modern scholarship. No other 
work of our day equals it 
in severity of treatment and 
breadth of range. When it 
appeared, the wits said the 
obvious thing, that the Pro- 
fessor of Latin had raised a 
monument to himself, beneath 
which he had buried Juvenal. 
At first sight twelve pages of 
commentary in small type to 
one of text in large seems a 
too liberal allowance. And, 
indeed, it would have been ex- 
cessive had Professor Mayor's 
object been the mere elucida- 
tion of the Latin text, His 
object was far larger than 
that. He might have taken 
for his own, Juvenal’s motto: 
“Quidquid agunt homines— 
nostri farrago libelli est.” 
Through the eyes of Juvenal 
he looked out upon the his- 
tory of the world, and il- 
luminated that history not 
only with his own comments, 
but with the enlightened com- 
ments of all the ages. His 
famous note upon the word 
recitantes is typical of his 
method. The satirist abuses 
those who recite their verses 
under the burning sun of 
August, and his editor snatches 
the opportunity to write a 
treatise upon recitation, which 
follows the practice from the 
Greece of Herodotus, through 
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the France of Racine, to the 


London of Dickens and 
Thackeray, and which, forti- 
fied as it is by Latin and 
Greek citations, Burton himself, 
the author of ‘The Anatomy,’ 
had not disdained to write. 
Thus it was that in an 
encyclopedic spirit Professor 
Mayor surveyed the literature 
of all time to elucidate the 
text of Juvenal, and in re- 
venge he applied the counsel 
of the satirist to common life, 
Wise saws and modern in- 
stances were ever upon his 
pen. On the authority of 
Juvenal, his constant guide, 
he condemns_ ce - operative 
stores, by whose influence men 
become emaces, And when the 
satirist says, “ventre nihil 
novi frugalius,” his commen- 
tator denounces “the growing 
cost of college dinners.” In 
brief, he could no more ex- 
clude himself and his prefer- 
ences from his books than he 
could suppress the unchang- 
ing prejudices and humours of 
his brain. And the result is 
that his annotations upon this 
author or that rise high above 
the general level of such works, 
Not merely do they explain 
the original text; they reveal 
to us a kindly, whimsical 
character such as is born 
of genius and fashioned by 
erudition. 
~ Catholic as was his taste, 
there were certain sorts of mod- 
ern books which he sternly 
condemned. A true Rabelai- 
sian, despite his ascetic nature, 
he read Petronius and Martial, 
he tells us, “without hurt,” 
yet would he have nothing 
to do with “fantastic ssthet- 
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icism.” “Nay, there are,” 
said he, including himeelf, 
“who cannot stomach modern 
novels, which, in lip service 
decorous to prudery, but rotten 
at heart, fret against the in- 
exorable law.” He refused to 
agree with Pliny that even 
the worst book is of some use, 
deplored the swelling of over- 
grown literatures, and rejoiced 
that of most books the span 
of life was a fortnight. “In 
the twentieth century,” said 
he with some satisfaction, “re- 
mainders find their way to the 
scrap-heap close on the heels 
of publication.” And yet with 
a kind of perversity he ad- 
mitted that there was no 
rubbish that might not give 
a spur to wisdom. “No 
feeblest trash,” he wrote in 
a characteristic passage, “no 
election lie (even when evok- 
ing from Limbo the worn-out 
spells of Endor), no favourite 
of the hour, however weak or 
wicked (and ‘all wickedness is 
weakness’), but may prick the 
conscience and unloose the 
tongue of some shy owner 
of knowledge.” A shy owner 
of knowledge! Such perhaps 
he deemed himself, and as- 
suredly there was little in the 
nature of printed matter that 
did not serve to unloose his 
tongue, to quicken his ardent 
love of literary allusion. 

So it is that, though Mayor 
never stooped to the modern 
methods of the newspaper, 
though he lived his life clois- 
tered in St John’s, we may, if 
we consult his works, picture 
him as he wrote and thought. 
Being a scholar of an earlier 
pattern, he loathed the en- 
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of strange studies. For him 
Cambridge was the home of 
learning, not an almshouse 
nor a facile avenue to success 
in life. Though, as he declared 
truthfully, he was never “il- 
liberal,” the word “liberal” 
was detestable to him. He 
had no illusions as to whence 
the evil came. What he said of 
Todhunter might be said word 
by word of him: “ Mutato 
nomine de te fabula narratur.” 
“He knew history too well,” 
thus he wrote of his friend, “to 
identify Puritanism and Whig- 
gery with toleration ; he needed 
not to be told that of the last 
five persecutions which have 
harried Cambridge, four were 
the work of the Liberal party.” 
All the base attempts which 
have been made of late years 
to turn Cambridge into what 
he called “an Infant School ” 
were repelled by him with a 
humour and energy not un- 
worthy a true descendant of 
Erasmus. He defended the 
studies of his University with in- 
comparable zeal. When a half- 
penny print called “the Cam- 
bridge pedants” arrant shams 
even at their own poor trade, 
“we here know and are proud 
to know,” replied he, “ what 
must ever remain sealed to this 
scribbler and his million dupes. 
For the knowledge implies some 
soul, some scholarship, and a 
bird’s-eye of letters for 2500 
years.” He declared, as he 
above all men had the right 
to declare, that “‘ Cambridge in 
the nineteenth century bred 
Greek and Latin poets such 
as no age had seen since Aris- 
tophanes and Virgil.” Not in 
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vain did he invoke the names 
of Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
Charles Merivale, Thomas 
Sanders Evans, Hugh Munro, 
and Richard Shilleto. These 
and their example were suffi- 
cient for him. In his ears the 
phrase, the wisdom of the 
ancients, had no empty sound. 
“‘ The ancients,” he said, “stand- 
ing aloof, speak with impartial 
voice.” None ever valued more 
highly the acquisition of modern 
languages, but he recognised 
that the teaching of them was 
not the work of a University. 
“We are not yet a mere Me- 
chanics’ Institute,” he said. 
“French, German, and the rest 
we can teach ourselves in spare 
moments, as we want them.” 
The argument that many are 
no whit better in after-life for 
the study of the Classics he 
brushed away as worthless. 
Indeed, it is an argument not 
against the Classics but against 
learning of all kinds. “The 
same holds,” said he, “ of every 
subject of examination : as for 
the cram manuals which you 
promise us, they are carrion 
already, and cannot build up 
a sound body except for vul- 
tures or hyzenas.” His counsel 
of perfection was to strike at 
the root of the evil, the athletic 
frenzy and the degradation of 
knowledge into “a meregate of 
fatness and ease.” He spoke 
most often to deaf ears, yet it 
is his good fortune to die before 
the complete ruin of his Uni- 
versity is achieved. 

So with sorrow he deplored 
the extravagant adding to Uni- 
versity buildings, and foresaw 
the time when the vast cost of 
mere apparatus would over- 
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whelm us. For “ Scientia furi- 
osa, as of the Prize Ring, not 
peaceful and humble, as of 
Newton, and Newton’s suc- 
cessors, of Barrow, Ray, Kep- 
ler,” he had a hearty contempt. 
He recognised even in early 
days how much the nondeseript 
meetings of the British Associa- 
tion, “half academy, half 
picnic,” were answerable for. 
When Huxley assailed Shrews- 
bury School to the glory of 
Darwin, he asked Quis vituper- 
avit? and thought that suffi- 
cient answer, as it was. 
“None but a scholar,” said he 
with perfect truth, “can intelli- 
gently criticise such a nurse 
of scholars as my old school ;” 
and he was ever intent to 
“hunt the trail of this bigotry 
down to our own day, show- 
ing Ultramontanism, ‘ Science,’ 
and the modern Puritans, who 
excommunicate both, united in 
one common hatred of that 
humanity which is needed to 
make good the shortcomings 
of each and all.” 

Above all, he defended the 
study of Greek with the loyalty 
of a neighbour. “Mea res 
agitur paries cum proximus 
ardet.” When he was told 
that the abolition of Greek 
would make his Chair of Latin 
all the firmer, he rejected the 
bribe indignantly. “Before I 
risk my capital,” said he, 
“down with the dust, I must 
have confidence in the security.” 
And in whatever he wrote or 
said he proved a literary touch. 
He was not merely a scholar, 
but an English man of let- 
ters—the rarest combination. 
Humour and irony were among 
his gifts; he had studied the 
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best models of his own country, 
and he was by temperament 
a maker of phrases. He 
recognised that the discourses 
of Bishop Fisher “rank him 
high among the fathers of 
English prose; of that prose 
which, in the sermons of John 
Donne, reached perhaps the 
greatest majesty of which our 
language is capable.” If he 
owed something to those noble 
masters of style, he owed yet 
more, as we have hinted, to 
Robert Burton. His debt to 
the author of ‘The Anatomy 
of Melancholy ’ was a conscious 
debt. Here, for instance, are 
two passages, culled from his 
‘Life of Todhunter,’ which echo 
the very cadences of his model : 
“He and I, mutum et turpe 
pecus, sour, crotchety lucifuge, 
quaint, uncouth, restless, un- 
canny, non-such as sphinx or 
kraken, could be silent (so 
suspicion darkly muttered) in 
more languages than one; 
hankering after forbidden fruit, 
the black art of German necro- 
mancy.” And again: “In 
catholic patriotism a citizen of 
the world, he cut his lasting 
gov or® before his own Lares 
and Penates. Never so happy 
as when at home and at work ; 
never so little alone as when 
alone. Noli turbare circulos 
meos,” &o, If you came upon 
these passages unrecorded, 
would you not seek them 
diligently in the pages of ‘The 
Anatomy ’? 

His quick humour, indeed, 
shows itself best in this ‘ Life 
of Todhunter.’ It amused him 
to describe his friend, as it 
were, by his opposites. “He 
was no painted butterfly,” he 
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wrote solemnly of this solemn 
don, “no oiled and scented 
Assyrian bull, no roaring lion 
nor cooing dove, that he should 
make a party go off well.” It 
pleased him also, he confessed, 
to compare small things with 
great. Todhunter, he tells us 
with exquisite irony, “for dogs 
in general manifested little 
sympathy, distrusting their 
self-control”; but there was 
a certain Newfoundland dog 
who recognised him, after an 
interval, with almost human 
joy ; and whom could he recall 
but the dog Argos, ware of 
Odysseus, standing by? So 
when Todhunter’s child was 
frightened at the spectacle of 
his father arrayed in cap and 
gown, Mayor saw instantly a 
vision of the young Astyanax 
in dread at the bronze and 
horse-hair crest that he be- 
held nodding fiercely from the 
helmet’s top. Thus history 
repeated itself; thus Mayor 
detected in the simplest in- 
cidents of life a swift illustra- 
tion of his familiar classics. 
Withal he was the simplest 
of men. The immense weight 
of learning that he carried 
never oppressed his childlike 
spirit. He could not under- 
stand that his own profound 
knowledge of the past was not 
shared by all men. Once upon 
a time he preached a hospital 
sermon in a fen village, and 
he quoted the oath of the 
Asclepiade in the original 
Greek, and quoted it with so 
much gusto, and translated 
it afterwards into such vivid 
English, that not one of his 
congregation missed its appli- 
cation. And thus it was that 


many things which seem of 
slight importance in themselves 
acquired in his eyes a kind of 
humorous gravity. He was an 
eloquent advocate of what is 
now called the simple life. For 
many years he had been a con- 
vinced and practising vege- 
tarian, and he has explained 
his foible with the wit and 
irony which belong to him. 
With a half-smile at himself 
he once wrote: “Were I still 
a sepulchre for fowl, I should 
choose one bird in hand before 
two in the bush.” When he 
first succumbed to the creed of 
the Pythagoreans, he regis- 
tered his weight every day, 
and walked solemnly from St 
John’s College to the county 
jail for that purpose! He 
espoused in his time many 
heresies, espoused them half- 
humorously, and then declared 
in a moment of self-knowledge 
that he was animated by a 
“healthy, involuntary pagan- 
ism.” And when once he had 
taken up a dangerous position, 
he would support it with the 
worst possible authorities, and 
disarm criticism with an ab- 
surdity of which none was 
more acutely conscious than 
himself. But scholars are 
notoriously credulous. Did 
not Casaubon believe that 
earth brought from Palestine 
would cure disease, or that 
women were sometimes turned 
into men? 

His life was as simple as his 
character. Its plain record is 
a high testimony to its happi- 
ness and success. Born in 
1828, he was educated at 
Shrewsbury, to which school 
his gratitude was constant and 
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profound, entered at St John’s 
College, was third classic in 
1848, and, with a brief inter- 
lude at Marlborough, spent all 
his years, full as they were of 
work and achievement, in his 
own college. On the last day 
of November he dined in hall, 
where he said grace, and on 
December 1st he was dead—a 
swift and painless conclusion 
to a life given to literature. 
Reading was at once his toil 
and his recreation. He confessed 
that he never walked for the 
sake of walking. Books were 
his one and only solace, and, 
prizing them highly, he pres- 
ented them to others with a 
free hand. Twenty years ago 
he had already given away 
25,000 volumes of the class 
which had been his faithful 
friends through life. His 
generosity was not always 
appreciated at its proper 
worth. “Books for which I 
gave a pound,” he wrote in 
1891, “the modern Orbilius 
spurns when offered for a shil- 
ling. Nay, he will not take 
them as a gift... . Sometimes 
they ask if they may sell what 
I have given; more often they 
sell without asking.”! In brief, 
he was a scholar, simple and 
single-hearted, a sound Tory, 
who began a flysheet within 
ten days of his death with 
these admirable words: “ Offi- 
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cialism militant is in the air, 
Cabinets wagged by their ex- 
tremities gag Parliaments 
into dumb voting booths.” He 
dedicated his life to the Muses, 
and nobly did they repay 
him for his obedience. His 
humanity equalled his learn- 
ing. His humour threw a veil 
of gaiety over what in other 
men might appear pedantry. 
Justly might he be described 
in the terms which Casaubon 
reserved for Scaliger: “A 
man who, by the indefatigable 
devotion of a stupendous 
talent to the acquisition of 
knowledge, has garnered up 
vast stores of uncommon lore. 
His memory has so happy a 
readiness that when the occa- 
sion calls for it, whether it be 
in conversation or whether he 
be consulted by letter, he is 
ready to bestow with a lavish 
hand what has been gathered 
by him in the sweat of his 
brow.” In truth, he was a 
gentler, smoother Scaliger, and 
there is scattered up and down 
his books, pamphlets, and ser- 
mons a wealth of aphorisms, 
observations, and discoveries in 
life and letters, which if gath- 
ered together might make a 
book as erudite, as various, 
as lightly entertaining as the 
‘Scaligerana’ itself. Is there 
no pious disciple who will un- 
dertake this task of devotion ? 





' To this statement Mayor appended the characteristic note that follows : 
“I buy every edition of the one progressive Latin Lexicon—that of my vener- 
able friend K. E. Georges,—and give away the last but one. One such copy 
had cost me 50s.—30s. for binding, a pound for the book. Within a few weeks 
after I had given it to a seat of learning (I hope, sound), I saw it offered in a 
second-hand bookshop for 4s. I had not the wit to buy it and give it again to 
the grateful recipients. Thrift, thrift, Horatio.” Rumour has it that the seat of 


learning was Girton College. 
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INDIAN UNREST. 


THERE is a large number of 
men residing in the United 
Kingdom who have lived for 
years in India, and are inti- 
mately acquainted with the 
people and the machinery of 
the Government. Most of these 
men are well educated and of 
more than average ability, and 
capable not only of forming 
sound opinions on Indian 
affairs, but of giving expres- 
sion to them. Yet there is 
more ignorance about the 
Indian Empire than about 
any other of our depend- 
encies, and less interest is 
taken in its history, past or 
present. 

Several causes contribute to 
this condition of things. Very 
few of the retired Indian ad- 
ministrators float on the sur- 
face of English society. Un- 
less there is a@ war on, or 
some one of note has been 
assassinated, no one wants to 
hear about India, and the 
man who tries to talk on 
Indian politics is shunned as 
a bore. The men who could 
speak, and are sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to command an 
audience, are sometimes more 
concerned with their own in- 
terests, and fear to be ticketed 
as old Indians or sun - dried 
bureaucrats. If they dare to 
criticise the liberal measures 
for presenting India with a 
mock Constitution on a rep- 
resentative model, they are 
condemned as narrow and 
prejudiced. The result is that 


most retired Indian officials 
hold their peace. A _ ve 
signal service, therefore, is 
done when a man who has 
travelled in the East, and 
possesses that insight into the 
Eastern mind which personal 
contact only can give, devotes 
a sufficient time to the study 
of Indian politics on the spot, 
and records the result of his 
observations in a clear and 
interesting form. Mr Chirol?! 
has brought a trained mind 
and an accomplished pen to 
bear upon the present con- 
dition of India. It is evident 
that the doors of official 
knowledge have been thrown 
open to him, and that he has 
dealt with the information 
placed at his disposal with 
an unbiassed judgment. It 
would be difficult for a man 
who has lived and served in 
India for half a lifetime to 
put his finger on a mistake 
or find a point on which Mr 
Chirol has been deceived. 


“Indian Unrest” has_be- 
come a stock phrase. What 
do we mean by it?—‘“ The 
human and not unnatural im- 
patience fretting under an 
alien rule not always too 
sympathetic”; or “An irre- 
concilable reaction against all 
that not only British rule but 
Western civilisation stands 
for”? If we take “unrest” 
in the first sense, it is cer- 
tainly no new thing. We 
have heard a great deal too 
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much about “the new spirit.” 
The talk about it began as 
soon as Lord Morley assumed 
office. He made no secret of 
his intention to make a great 
step forward, even before he 
could have formed a sound 
opinion on the conditions of 
the vast Empire committed 
to his care. The truth is, 
that there has never been 
a time when the _ people 
did not fret more or less 
under our rule. Writing in 
1830, Sir Charles Metcalfe, as 
the result of extensive inter- 
course with high and low, rich 
and poor, over a large area 
of the interior, recorded his 
opinion that force alone kept 
us in India, and that if we 
were supposed to be weak, 
“the figure of an enemy start- 
ing from the earth would, to 
appearance, be almost realised 
in the swarms of enemies which 
would show themselves if they 
thought that they could assail 
our power with any hopes of 
success.” It was not so long 
afterwards that Lord Dal- 
housie said that India was 
quiet only so long as we were 
strong; and in 1857 we had 
the Mutiny to emphasise this. 
Ever since the Mutiny, and 
before the end of the nineteenth 
century, there have been sev- 
eral organised movements 
against the British Govern- 
ment. It is therefore un- 
reasonable to talk as if unrest 
of this sort was a new thing. 
The probability, nay, certainty, 
is that the masses are more 
contented than they were in 
1830, and, until they were mis- 
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led by lies and roused by 
agitators, much more con- 
tented, as the administration is 
far better and gives them more 
protection. The upper classes, 
the landowners and merchants, 
and generally those who have 
much to lose, are certainly 
loyal to the British Govern- 
ment, in so far that they have 
no desire to see it overthrown. 

The unrest that is new, at 
least in its extent and expres- 
sion, springs, in fact, from race 
hatred, and is directed against 
the European and all his ways. 
In the volume before us, Mr 
Chirol has set himself to trace 
the genesis of this revolt and 
to discover the causes which 
have led in the past few 
years to its violent outburst. 
Whether he is right in all his 
facts and conclusions some 
people may doubt. No one 
can deny that he has drawn 
a clear and fascinating picture 
of the present political con- 
dition of India,—a picture 
which will attract the atten- 
tion of most thinking men in 
Europe. It is not easy to 
reduce this picture within 
smaller dimensions without 
blurring the lines and injuring 
the proportions. It will be 
best to give our readers the 
impressions which it has left 
on our minds. 

The great multitudes who 
live in India and are infinitesi- 
mally divided by race, religious 
divisions, and the subdivisions 
of caste, are cultivators of the 
soil. Outside the petty affairs 
of their own villages they 
have never had, and do not 
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want to have, a voice in the 
government of the province or 
Empire in which they live. If 
the course of their daily lives, 
their religious and caste rules, 
and their domestic privacy are 
not interfered with, all they 
ask is to be allowed to till 
their plot of soil in peace and 
to retain a moderate share of 
the produce. Granted these con- 
ditions, it does not give them 
much thought whether the 
ruler of the Empire is a Moghul 
at Delhi or a Mahratta at 
Poona or a “Company Baha- 
dur” or King in London. 
The peoples of India — we 
should always use the plural 
form—may not have liked white 
people to take the country. 
But they saw little of them, 
and after the new rulers began 
to know what they were doing, 
they proved to be more just 
and considerate and more con- 
cerned to protect the poor 
than those who preceded them. 
The classes who did not like 
the change of Government 
were those whose power and 
influence suffered, the Mahom- 
medans and the Mahrattas. 
During the first century of 
our rule the Mahommedans, 
although many of them were 
entirely on our side, were per- 
haps the least acquiescent in 
British supremacy. With the 
collapse of the Mutiny and 
the removal of the puppet 
Emperor from Delhi, the idea 
of ever restoring the rule of 
the Moghuls passed away from 
the minds of sane men. For 
not only had they no leader, 
no money, and no arms, but 
they had against them a vastly 
more numerous body of Hindus. 


The extent to which they were 
outnumbered was probably not 
realised by either section until 
the census taken by the British 
Government made it clear to 
all men. Before 1893, when 
the cow question became so 
prominent, their superiority in 
numbers was fully understood 
by the Hindus. The Musal- 
mans were convinced that their 
existence was threatened by a 
Hindu supremacy, and that 
such a supremacy might be 
created by changes in the con- 
stitution of the Government of 
India. When they saw that 
the political claims of the 
Hindus were pressed by means 
of organisations like the Con- 
gress, while they had no similar 
weapons, the younger Mahom- 
medans were for starting poli- 
tical agitation on their own 
account. They were controlled, 
however, by leaders like Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, who ex- 
horted them to put their trust 
in the fairness of the British 
Government. The Mahom- 
medan community have main- 
tained that attitude, and have 
acquired a fresh title to our 
respect and gratitude by taking 
no advantage of the situation 
brought about by the party 
of sedition, When they saw 
that their worst fears were 
about to be realised, and that 
Lord Morley proposed to treat 
them with a strange lack of 
consideration and fairness, then, 
and not till then, did they 
organise their forces and compel 
the Secretary of State to deal 
justly with theircommunity. It 
is a pity that they should have 
to owe this to their own action 
and not to the spontaneous 
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policy of the British Govern- 
ment. If the Councils in 


Whitehall and in Calcutta had 
consisted of men who under- 
stood India, and had _ the 
courage to use the power of 
their position, this could not 
have occurred. Amongst other 
causes, the necessity, which 
compelled the Mahommedans 
to press their views upon the 
Secretary of State has helped 
to lower the prestige of the 
Government of India, and to 
transfer the power from Cal- 
cutta to London. 

The Mahrattas had even 
more cause to resent our 
appearance in India than the 
Mahommedans. They were a 
rising and the Moghuls a de- 
cadent power, and although they 
cannot be said to have ruled 
all India, they certainly had 
looted most of it. To the 
Mahratta Brahmans especially, 
the establishment of the British 
dominion must have been dis- 
tasteful. A masterful and in- 
tellectual race, with great 
capacity for affairs, they felt 
themselves overshadowed and 
put aside. That they were 
hostile to the English has long 
been felt, and Poona has for 
many years been noted as a 
centre of sedition. Mr Chirol’s 
chapter on “Brahmanism and 
Disaffection in the Deccan” 
must be read by every one 
who wants to understand the 
present condition of India. 
The story of Bal Gangathar 
Tilak is as interesting as a 
romance, and full of instruc- 
tion for Indian administrators. 
Tilak was a Chitpavan Brah- 
man, a sept which is pre- 
eminent among Brahmans in 
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Maharashtea, and which sup- 
plies an overwhelming majority 
of Government officials. They 
have extended their influence 
and power all over India, and 
especially in the native States. 
Many of the most enlightened 
Indians and some of our ablest 
servants have come from this 
clan. “But,” says Mr Chirol, 
“amongst many others—per- 
haps, indeed, amongst the great 
majority—there has undoubt- 
edly been preserved for the last 
hundred years, from the time 
of the Peshwa dominion to the 
present day, an unbroken tradi- 
tion of hatred towards British 
rule, an undying hope that it 
might some day be subverted 
and their own ascendancy re- 
stored.” The name of Nana 
Sahib is known to all English- 
men. He was a Chitpavan 
Brahman, and an exponent of 
the tradition of hatred spoken 
of by Mr Chirol. 

It was in Poona that the 
native press, conducted by 
Brahmans, “ first assumed that 
tone of virulent hostility to- 
wards British rule and British 
rulers which led to the Press 
Act of 1879.” Lord Lytton 
was then Viceroy. He and his 
advisers knew that teaching of 
the Poona type must lead in 
India to much mischief, and, 
if not actually translated into 
deeds, would arouse evil feelings 
of all kinds) He was not, 
perhaps, an altogether wise 
Viceroy, but had both experi- 
ence of men and great natural 
ability. To the Liberal party 
he himself and the policy of 
which be was the exponent 
were anathema. When Dis- 
raeli's Government fell, Lord 
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Ripon was sent out to India, 
and his first act was to repeal 
the Press Act and allow sedi- 
tion to go and grow as it 
pleased. That was the oppor- 
tunity, and the man was ready. 
Tilak at once revived the in- 
cendiary methods which the 
Press Act had successfully held 
in check. But he did not con- 
fine himself to writing. He 
stirred up the religious pre- 
judices of the Hindus in the 
matter of the Age of Consent 
Bill. He inflamed their hatred 
of the Mahommedans by de- 
claiming against the slaughter 
of cows; and extended, if he 
did not, as Mr Chirol thinks, 
originate, the organisation 
known as the “ Anti-Cow-Kill- 
ing Society,” which has wielded 
and still enjoys a great auth- 
ority over all India. For the 
way in which Tilak gave to his 
propaganda a religious, and 
afterwards a patriotic, com- 
plexion, the reader must be 
referred to Mr Chirol’s pages. 
The apotheosis of Shivaji, 
the Mahratta chieftain, and 
the celebration of his reputed 
birthday, was a masterly 
stroke, — especially as in jus- 
tifying the treacherous assas- 
sination of Afzul Khan he 
was able to preach the doc- 
trine of murder for political 


purposes. 


“In the reflected blaze of this 
apotheosis of Shivaji, Tilak stood 
forth as the appointed leader of the 
‘nation.’ He was the triumphant 
champion of Hindu orthodoxy, the 
High-priest of Gunesh, the inspired 
prophet of a new nationalism which, 
in the name of Shivaji, would cast 
out the hated mlencchas,' and restore 
the glories of Mahratta history. The 
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Government feared him, for people 
could Fes no other construction on 
the official confirmation of his elec. 
tion, when he was returned in 1895 
as a member of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council ; above all, when inside 
the Council-room he continued, with 
the nae audacity myst the same im- 
unity, his campaign of calumn: 
fneult? (See D 47) = 


On the top of this came 
the plague. The Govern- 
ment of India in London and 
Calcutta were naturally anxi- 
ous to prevent Europe from 
declaring quarantine against 
our ports. The measures 
adopted for checking the 
fatal disease were not marked 
by consideration for the pre- 
judices of the people, and it 
is difficult to understand how 
they obtained the sanction of 
Indian experience. It was 
assumed that the people had 
become reasonable, and had 
outgrown the stage of re 
ligious fanaticism. Mr Chirol 
says with truth, and cer- 
tainly without exaggera- 
tion, that they offended in 
many ways against the cus- 
toms and prejudices of the 
people, especially the search- 
ing and disinfection of houses 
and the forcible removal of 
plague patients, even when 
they happened to be Brah- 


mans, The occasion was 
seized by Tilak, who in his 
paper, the ‘Kesari,’ “pub- 


lished incitements to violence, 
which were put into the mouth 
of Shivaji himself. The in- 
evitable consequences ensued.” 
The murder of Mr Rand, who 
was President of the Poona 
Plague Committee, and Lieu- 
tenant Ayerst, of the Com- 





1 Probably ‘‘ foreign devil” is a suitable and mild translation. 
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missariat Department,  fol- 
lowed. The assassin was & 
young Chitpavan Brahman, 
who declared that it was the 
teachings of Tilak’s news- 
papers which prompted him 
to commit these murders. 
The young Brahman was ex- 
ecuted ; Tilak, who had spent 
his time and abilities in 
preaching a gospel of blood, 
was prosecuted for writing a 
seditious article, sentenced to 
a short term of imprison- 
ment, and released before he 
had completed it under pledges 
of good behaviour, which he 
never kept or meant to keep. 

We have not space to follow 
the career of Mr Tilak, interest- 
ing as it iss He continued to 
grow in power and influence, 
if not in wisdom. The people 
looked to him as a leader 
before whom the British Gov- 
ernment trembled. His organ- 
isations spread, his methods 
were imitated in other parts 
of India, especially in Bengal. 
Then came the murders of 
Mrs and Miss Kennedy at 
Muzafferpur. Tilak seized the 
occasion to publish violent 
articles in the ‘Kesari.’ He 
was tried and sentenced to 
six years’ transportation, 
which a clement Government 
commuted to simple imprison- 
ment. The Government were 
no doubt astonished at their 
own audacity in procuring the 
punishment of this pestilent 
apostle of murder. Alas! they 
could not so easily efface the 
effects of his teaching. Tilak 
was removed in June 1908, 
On the 21st December 1909, 
Jackson, the Collector of Nasik, 
one of the best officers and 
men in the Bombay Presi- 
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dency, was treacherously mur- 
dered at an entertainment 
given in his honour by his 
native friends. The assassin 
was, as before, a young Chit- 
pavan Brahman. As before, 
he alleged that the articles 
in the ‘Kesari’ and other 
papers had driven him to 
commit the murder. The as- 
sassin, Kanhere, told the magi- 
strate, “I read of many in- 
stances of oppression in the 
‘Kesari,’ the ‘ Rashtra-mat,’ 
and the ‘ Kal,’ and other news- 
papers. I think that by kill- 
ing Sahibs we people can get 
justice. I never got injustice 
myself, nor did any one I 
know. I now regret killing 
Mr Jackson. I killed a good 
man causelessly.” 

Mr Chirol remarks: “Though 
it was Kanhere’s hand that 
struck down a good man 
causelessly, was not Tilak, 
rather than Kanhere, the real 
author of the murder?” Un- 
doubtedly he was. But what 
is the responsibility of the 
Government which allowed 
Tilak for so many years to 
corrupt the youth of the 
people? What of the Gov- 
ernors who feared him, who 
fawned on him, who allowed 
him to sit in Council beside 
them and proclaim his mis- 
chievous doctrines at the 
Council board? Even when 
he was at last punished and 
on his way to Mandalay, it 
was said in the papers that 
the Bombay Government sent 
a Brahman cook after him 
lest he should suffer incon- 
venience, 

To turn to Bengal, which 
is the subject of Mr Chirol’s 
sixth chapter. The Bengalees 
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no doubt have many good 
qualities of heart and in- 
tellect. But they are easily 
led away by their conceit and 
their remarkable powers of 
imitation and adaptation. 
They have the power, when 
they choose to exercise it, of 
being all things to all men, 
beyond what is given to most. 
Many Bengalees can be found 
who can speak English with 
remarkable eloquence, and ex- 
press liberal and enlightened 
ideas which might have dropped 
from the mouth of a Gladstone 
or & Morley. Whether they 
really understand and appre- 
ciate those ideas, and have 
mental conceptions equivalent 
to the phrases, may in many 
cases be open to doubt. When 
we find men of education,'and 
full apparently of Western 
knowledge and enlightenment, 
turning aside to advocate the 
rites of Shakti and Kali, the 
most filthy idolatry, it is hard 
to accept them at their own 
valuation. 

There is a great differ- 
ence between the case of the 
Mahratta Brahman and his 
brother Brahmans in Bengal. 
The latter have never within 
historical times been a domin- 
ant political force. Indeed the 
rise of even their best families 
does not date from a very 
remote antiquity. They have 
therefore no cause to look on 
the British power as usurping 
or displacing their authority. 
Have they or the Writer caste, 
the Kayasthas, who stand next 
to them, suffered in any way 
from our rule? On the con- 
trary, the leading families in 
Calcutta, and to some extent 
in Bengal, generally owe their 
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position and wealth to the 
British. Writing in 1837, Mr 
Shore, from whose book we 
have already quoted, says— 


“There is scarcely a family in 
Calcutta who can trace its origin 
beyond the days of Clive. Almost 
every man of wealth or respectability 
of appearance—I use the term in 
its common acceptation—is the son, 
grandson, or at furthest great-grand- 
son, of some petty clerk or menial 
servant in the employ of the first 
early English functionaries. They 
and their families have risen in the 
world by the oy my of their fellow 
countrymen ; by the peculiar circum- 
stances which brought them forward 
in the early ported of English mis- 
rule, and gave them special advan- 


tages.” (Vol. i. p. 526.) 


On another page (p. 531) he 
writes— 


“They have done nothing to estab- 
lish an influence among or acquire 
the esteem and respect of their ten- 
ants; they have chiefly resided in 
the capital, spending their time in 
selfish pursuits or idle amusements, 
and only making an occasional visita- 
tion for the purpose of raising their 
rents. . . . They well know that in 
the event of any sudden overthrow 
of our power they would be immedi- 
ately marked for plunder.” 


The last sentence is as true 
now as it was eighty years ago. 
How the spirit of violence and 
revolt seized upon the younger 
generation of Bengalees is told, 
and the various causes traced 
by Mr Chirol. The soil had 
been prepared by a system 
of education undeserving the 
name, divorced from discipline 
and moral training as well as 
from the realities of Indian 
life,—a cramming of all sorts 
of heterogeneous matter into 
over-worked and ill-nourished 
brains, which were incapable 
of digesting what they were 
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forced to learn, and unable to 
understand the language in 
which it was conveyed. The 
schools and colleges had multi- 
plied; the teaching had fallen 
from English hands into those 
of imperfectly educated Ben- 
galees. The number of stud- 
ents had increased enormously, 
while the standard of acquire- 
ment decreased proportionately. 
“Every year large batches of 
youths with a mere smattering 
of knowledge are turned out 
into a world which has little 
or no use for them.” And the 
ruling idea of the pretentious 
syndicates who governed the 
universities was to lower the 
standards and turn out more 
unfortunates with the curse of 
a useless degree. It is not 
difficult to understand how 
material of this class was 
more than ready to receive 
the impressions which political 
agitators desired to stamp on it. 

The time was ripe for the 
seditious writers in the press. 
The influence of Tilak had been 
at work for some years in 
Bengal, and had caught hold 
of the Bengalee press. Mr 
Surendra Nath Banerjee’s 
name has been often heard of 
in connection with the press. 
But now his methods of criti- 
cism and political agitation did 
not satisfy the standard pre- 
scribed by Tilak. Two new 
disciples, Bipin Chandra Pal 
and Arabindo Ghose, came 
forth, and in the ‘New India’ 
and the ‘Bande Mata Ram’ 
soon began to rival their 
master. A strong mixture of 
religious fanaticism and racial 
hatred was offered to the 
younger generation, and was 
greedily swallowed by them. 
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A Hindu revival was preached. 
The spirit spread quickly 
through the students and 
teachers, and all were ripe for 
mischief. No warning was 
conveyed to the Government 
either by the public journals 
or private information. Of the 
older Bengalees some were 
sympathetic with the political 
aims, some may have been 
infected with religious enthu- 
siasm. The majority, we sus- 
pect, remained passive, seeing 
the danger of the movement, 
but not caring to help to sup- 
press it at inconvenience or 
risk to themselves. So it has 
always been in India. The 
sober parts of the population 
will hold aloof from any at- 
tempt at revolution, or at the 
most will secretly encourage it. 
In no case will they aid the 
Government, at any rate until 
the determination and ability 
to suppress disorder have been 
manifested by it. 

At this juncture, and when 
the materials for a conflagra- 
tion were all collected, came 
the partition of Bengal. There 
is no need to follow Mr Chirol 
on the subject of that measure. 
The facts concerning it were 
given in “ The Treatment of Se- 
dition in India ”—‘ Maga,’ Feb. 
1907. It was skilfully used by 
the leaders of the anti-British 
party to inflame the populace. 
Every sort of “‘ Chinese labour ” 
falsehood was employed, with 
a skill that might be envied by 
an election agent in England. 

Mr Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
editor and proprietor of ‘The 
Bengalee’ journal, and the 
head and proprietor of a large 
school or college in Calcutta, 
came to the front. He preached 
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the systematic and forcible 
boycott of British goods,—a 
movement which was started 
about the same time by Mr 
Tilak in Bombay. It was 
inaugurated with religious 
sanction under the special 
patronage of Kali, and vows 
were administered to large 
crowds in the great temple 
at Calcutta and her various 
shrines in Bengal. The move- 
ment was also closely con- 
nected with Shakti worship, 
which involves, or is accom- 
panied by, the grossest forms 
of licentiousness. ‘“ Yet,” says 
Mr Chirol, “such men as Mr 
Surendra Natt Banerjee, who 
in his relations with English- 
men claims to represent the 
fine flower of Western educa- 
tion and Hindu enlightenment, 
did not hesitate to call the 
popularity of Shakti worship 
in aid in order to stimulate the 
boyeott of British goods.” It 
was mainly this man, who 
must be either a foul hypocrite 
or @ maniac, who organised 
the schoolboys and students of 
Eastern Bengal to impose the 
boycott of European goods on 
the people. The gymnastic 
clubs, founded on the model of 
those established in the Deccan 
by Tilak for physical training, 
were converted into bands of 
“national volunteers” known 
as Samitis or unions, and, offi- 
cered by the schoolmasters, 
employed to enforce the boy- 
cott. The most astounding 
of all the feats performed by 
Surendra Natt Banerjee was 
the imposition of the Mahratta 
chieftain Shivaji on Bengal 
as a national hero. The chief 
concern of the Bengalees had 
been to save their maidens and 
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their rupees from the Mahratta 
raiders. But nothing was too 
bold for Mr Surendra Natt 
Banerjee, and nothing too im- 
possible for ius dupes. So the 
business proceeded merrily. 

An extraordinary combina. 
tion of events had helped the 
revolutionaries so far. But 
more was to follow. Lerd 
Curzon’s fall and the circum- 
stances accompanying it gave 
a heavy and lasting blow to 
the prestige of the Government 
of India. The agitators had 
got rid of the author of the 
Partition. They now turned 
on the Lieutenant - Governor, 
who they regarded as the zeal- 
ous agent of Lord Curzon’s 
policy. He had been guilty 
of repressing violence and of 
punishing or trying to punish 
the guilty schools and students. 
Everything that malice and 
envy could do was done by the 
agitators and seditious journal- 
ists in India, in alliance with a 
group of members of the Radical 
majority in Parliament. The 
place was made impossible for 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, and he 
resigned his post. No wonder 
that the revolt received fresh 
fuel. The seditious papers be- 
came openly revolutionary. 
Three new papers came into 
the field, of which the 
‘Yugantar, the name of 
which will be familiar to 
readers interested in Indian 
matters, was the most blood- 
thirsty. Political murder was 
openly preached and advocated 
as a religious duty “in language 
so lofty, so pathetic, and 80 
stirring,” that it was impos- 
sible, said the Government 
translator, to render it in 
English. The circulation of 
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the ‘Yugantar’ rose to 50,000. 
Single copies would sometimes 
fetch a rupee. The principal 
articles, forming a complete gos- 
pel of revolution, were collected 
and republished in a volume. 
Its spirit may be gathered 
from a short sentence: “ Lay 
down your life, but first take 
a life. The worship of the 
Goddess will not be consum- 
mated if you sacrifice your lives 
at the shrine of independence 
without shedding blood.” 

“These,” writes Mr Chirol, 
“are the doctrines of revolu- 
tionary Hinduism expounded 
day by day for nearly two 
years by a group of highly 
educated young Bengalees, the 
effectiveness of whose appeal 
to sacred traditions was en- 
hanced by remarkable qualities 
of style.” —(P. 94.) 

As in Bombay, the licentious 
freedom of the press was fol- 
lowed by crime. The list of 
outrages and deeds of violence 
which had begun in 1907 grew 
heavier day by day. At last, 
on April 30, 1908, the two un- 
fortunate Englishwomen, Mrs 
and Miss Kennedy, were killed 
at Mozufferpur by a bomb in- 
tended for the magistrate, Mr 
Kingford. It was not until 
this innocent blood had been 
shed that the Government 
thought it time to do some- 
thing. There had been many 
Press prosecutions, and the 
‘Yugantar’ had been several 
times charged in respect of 
particular articles. But the 
powers of the Government 
were quite inadequate. The 
Liberal party, who had caused 
the repeal of Lord Lytton’s 
Act, were determined not to 
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allow any restrictive legisla- 
tion. The slaughter of the two 
Englishwomen compelled them 
to act, and in June 1908 the 
Incitement to Offences Act was 
passed and the ‘Yugantar’ 
suppressed. “In the mean- 
time,” writes Mr Chirol, “ it 
had left an indelible mark on 
Indian history, and many in- 
nocent victims paid with their 
lives for the extraordinary 
supineness displayed during 
those first disastrous two 
years of Lord Minto’s ad- 
ministration.” 

We wish we could quote 
at greater length from this 
seventh chapter. One of the 
worst features in the Mozuffer- 
pur case was the sympathy 


shown by his countrymen with 


the assassin, and the glorifica- 
tion of the crime. His photo- 
graph had an immense sale, 
and the young Bengalee bloods 
took to wearing dhotees with 
his name woven into the border 
of the garments. 

After mentioning the many 
murders and attempts at 
murder that followed, and the 
discovery of the bomb manu- 
factory in Calcutta, and the 
open preaching of revolt over 
the two Bengal provinces, Mr 
Chirol says— 


“A very heavy responsibility must 
at the same time attach to those re- 
sponsible both at home and in India 
for the extraordinary tolerance too 
long extended to this criminal pro- 
paganda. For two whole years it 
was carried on with relative impunity 
under the very eyes of the Govern- 
ment of India in Calcutta. Month 
after month they must have seen its 
audacity grow in direct proportion to 
official apathy. They must have seen 
a reign of lawlessness and intimida- 
tion spread steadily over a great part 
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of the metropolitan province. The 
failure of the ordinary machinery of 
justice to check these crying evils 
was repeatedly brought home to 
them. Yet it was not until 1908 
that the necessity of exceptional 
measures to cope with an exceptional 
situation was tardily and very re- 
luctantly realised.”—(P. 98.) 


A heavy censure, yet not 
more heavy than true, The 
Government of India, by which 
we mean the Governor-General 
in Council, was extraordinarily 
weak and incompetent. The 
Secretary of State had no real 
understanding of the country 
which he assumed to govern, 
and the murders of people in 
India were not of sufficient im- 
portance to cause him to depart 
from his cherished doctrines. 
But as the highest honours 
have been bestowed on both 
officials, no more need be said. 


“The Indian Explosive Substances 
Act and Summary Justice Act of 
1908, together with the Press Act of 
the same year and the more drastic 
one enacted last February, have at 
last to some extent checked the 
saturnalia of lawlessness that con- 
tinued, though with signs of abate- 
ment, into the beginning of this 
year” (1910). 


The deportation of nine 
Bengalee gentlemen of position 
at the end of 1908 had pro- 
bably more effect than the 
legislative measures, which were 
never quite thorough, and were 
liable to be worked in a half- 
hearted manner. There is a 
terror of its own attaching to 
a sudden removal to an un- 
known destination which has 
no attractions for stout well-to- 
do gentlemen who sit at home 
and send young fanatics out to 
murder. Lord Morley has won 
much credit by his use of this 
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weapon—which has not been 
brought into play except in 
very extraordinary circum. 
stances. It is always the 
weakest Government which ig 
compelled to resort to the most 
severe methods. It is a dig- 
grace that in the provinge 
which has been longest under 
our rule, and is inhabited by 
the most unwarlike of all races, 
we should have been driven to 
use this power. If there is any 
credit to be claimed for em. 
ploying it, there is equal dis- 
credit attaching to the senti- 
mental weakness which brought 
about the necessity of using it. 

We have already referred 
to the Mahommedan position, 
Chap. ix., which deals at 
length with this question, de- 
serves to be read carefully; 
also that on the Indian 
National Congress, which has 
been less mischievous than it 
might have been on account of 
the touch of opera bouffe given 
to it by the type of English- 
man who thinks it an honour 
to preside over its august 
deliberations. Mr Chirol’s re- 
marks, on p. 161, on the ten- 
dency of all “representative” 
institutions, from municipali- 
ties upward or downward to 
Congresses, to become “ma- 
chines operated by and for the 
benefit of an extremely limited 
and domineering oligarchy,” 
are eminently true. 

Passing to chap. xiii, on 
the Constitutional Reforms, 
a very interesting picture is 
drawn of the first session of the 
Imperial Council. Most pic- 
turesque, no doubt, would such 
an assembly be, and most 
gracefully and with perfect 
dignity would Lord Minto pre- 
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side over it. But that is not 
the question. The question is, 
Will it be of use, will it help 
the British Government to rule 
India better than it has done, 
and to improve the condition 
of the people at large and add 
to their happiness? That can 
only be answered after a long 
experience of its working. One 
thing appears at present to be 
fairly certain. There will bea 
multitude of long and super- 
ficial orations, and a very great 
waste of time, and considerable 
difficulty in consequence in 
carrying on the real work of 
the government of India. After 
remarking on the nature and 
length of the speeches, Mr Chirol 
writes (p. 166) :— 

“That in these circumstances the 
official members, who are at the same 
time heads of the most important 
administrative and executive depart- 
—_ should be kept in constant 
attendance during debates, in which 
many of them are not in any way 
directly concerned, and that they 
should thus be detained in Calcutta 
at a season when their presence 
would be far more useful elsewhere, 
constitutes one of the most serious 
of the many practical drawbacks of 
the new system, for which a remedy 
will have to be found.” 


These official gentlemen have 
to be there in order to make 
sure of an official majority, 
and it is absolutely necessary 
to have an official majority. 
In the provinces the difliculty 
has been got over by allowing 
the Government to be in a 
permanent minority, trusting 
to the overriding power of the 
Imperial Council for its rescue 
if necessary. But unless col- 
lision between the Council and 
the Viceroy is to be risked, a 
majority of officials must be 
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Council. Unless we are mis- 
taken, the debates will lengthen 
questions will multiply, and the 
real work of the country will 
be delayed and neglected. 

Another point made by Mr_ 
Chirol is that the Council sits 
during the few months of the 
cold weather when the heads 
of departments ought to be on 
tour, 


“The reductio ad absurdum is 
surely reached in the case of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Chief 
of the Staff. Though the Imperial 
Council is itself debarred frem deal- 
ing with army questions, they could 
be seen any day sitting through the 
debates, merely because their votes 
might conceivably be required to 
= the official majority.”—(P. 
167. 


This is a serious matter, as 
the native army needs close 
supervision. These are draw- 
backs to the amusement of an 
imitation parliament, and diffi- 
culties in grafting a quasi- 
representative assembly on to 
an already overworked and 
undermanned staff. Doubtless 
it is a grand achievement to 
lay the foundations ef what 
may be the beginning of a 
huge edifice of self-govern- 
ment. Whether they have 
been laid on a rock or in 
sand, time alone can show. 
It is too soon to sound the 
triumphant note or raise a 
statue to the architect. 

The chapters on “The 
Growth of Western Educa- 
tion,” “The Indian Student,” 
and “Some Measures of Edu- 
cational Reform,” state the 
facts fairly, and Mr Chirol’s 
remarks are wise. On one 
point he is certainly sound. 
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The evil of inferior teaching 
is not to be denied. It can 
be righted by expenditure. 
It is preposterous to leave 
the teaching of English and 
such subjects as Moral Phil- 
osophy and Political Economy 
in the hands of inferior half- 
educated men, no matter of 
what race. It cannot be 
denied that much of the 
sedition which taints the 
schools and colleges of India 
comes from the schoolmasters 
and professors, in many cases 
underpaid and _ discontented 
men. It is all very well 
and necessary to reform the 
statutes of universities and to 
improve their standards and 
schemes of education; but the 
real mischief lies in the poor 
quality of the teaching staff. 

Mr Chirol’s chapter on “The 
Social and Official Relations 
between Indians and_ the 
English” will be read with 
pleasure and gratitude for 
his fairness by all who have 
served His Majesty in India. 
The complaint about want of 
sympathy on the part of the 
civil servants has very little 
foundation. There are, of 
course, in a large service men 
who dislike the country and 
their work, and discharge their 
duties in a half-hearted man- 
ner; but they do not give 
colour and character to the 
service, whose really unpar- 
donable sin in the eyes of the 
disaffected Indian politician is 
that it constitutes the bulwark 
of British rule, and that it 
is able to, and does, captivate 
the affections of the masses 
of the people by attention to 
their welfare. “To it,” says 
Mr Chirol, “belongs the credit 
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of almost every measure passed 
during the last fifty years for 
the benefit of the Indian 
masses, and passed frequently 
in the teeth of vehement 
opposition from the Indian 
politician” (see pp. 294, 295), 
- As to the soldiers, the re. 
lations between the officers 
and the native commissioned 
officers and the men are ex- 
cellent, especially on service, 
The attitude of the British 
soldier towards the lower 
classes of Indians with whom 
he is brought in contact is 
generally without reproach, 
Cases of violence towards 
natives are of rare occurrence, 
and crimes which could be 
stigmatised as brutal are al- 
most unknown. “One may 
safely say,” says Mr Chirol, 
“that between Englishmen of 
all conditions and Indians of 
all conditions there often, and 
indeed generally, exist pleas- 
anter relations than are to be 
found elsewhere between people 
of any two races so widely 
removed” (p. 304). The great- 
est complaints regarding social 
relations are heard from those 
Indians who have lived in 
England. They have often 
been received with perfect 
freedom by English families, 
and have associated with Eng- 
lish ladies. They are not re- 
ceived with the same cordiality 
by the English in India. For 
this there are many reasons. 
The haughty assumption of 
superiority by the Englishman 
in India is not the main cause. 
It is not desirable to admit 
the first-comer to the intimacy 
of an English family ; and we 
do not open our doors at once 
even to our own countrymen 
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of whose characters and ante- 
cedents we may not be able to 
learn something. Any one ac- 
quainted with cases of mar- 
riage of English women to 
natives of India will under- 
stand this. 

The last chapter, entitled 
“The Government of India,” 
deserves serious consideration. 
It is evident that during the 
last five years the Government 
of India has been carried on 
in a manner which is uncon- 
stitutional and irregular, both 
by Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto. It is clearly laid down 
by Acts of Parliament that 
the government of India is 
vested in a Governor-General 
and Councillors, to be styled 
the ‘Governor - General of 
India in Council.” The title 
of Viceroy is only a courtesy 
designation, and does not carry 
any legal meaning or sanction. 
The Governor-General of India 
in Council is subject to the 
direction and control of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 
But while the Secretary of 
State, except in finance mat- 
ters, may act without the con- 
sent or knowledge of his Coun- 
cil, he was intended neverthe- 
less to consult his Council as a 
rule. The tendency, both in 
Whitehall and in India, has 
been to set aside the Councils 
altogether, and to act as if 
they two alone were the re- 
sponsible Governors of India. 
This very mischievous tendency 
reduces government of India 
to a duet carried on by tele- 
graph or letter between the 
Secretary of State at one end, 
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the Viceroy at the other. It 
has been growing for some 
time, and one reason why ob- 
jection was taken to the ap- 
pointment of an Indian to the 
Governor - General’s Council 
was that it might lead to this 
kind of duumvirate. 

Lord Minto entered on office 
at a very unfortunate time. 
By the action of the Unionist 
Secretary of State, Mr Brod- 
rick, Lord Curzon had been 
compelled to resign under cir- 
cumstances which led all India 
to revise their view of the 
power and position of the 
Governor-General. It is not 
unfair to assume that Lord 
Minto was appointed because 
he was known to be of a more 
yielding temperament. Then 
Lord Morley came into power, 
an Autocrat of the Autocrats, 
as most Radicals are when 
they get the opportunity. The 
Council of India was soon re- 
duced to a state of humble 
insignificance. If Lord Minto 
was weak, the members of his 
Council were weaker. When- 
ever a vacancy in either 
Council occurred, Lord Morley 
showed his cynical contempt 
for Councils in general by 
putting in the first man he 
could find. The last touch 
has been the appointment of 
Mr Clark,—a job, or, if it is 
not a job, a choice which it 
is not possible to justify. Mr 
Chirol’s remarks on p. 317 
are deserving of all attention. 
Mr Chirol deserves the thanks 
of all who are serving or are 
interested in India for his ex- 
cellent work. 
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SOMETHING over a@ million 
pounds has been squandered, 
an immeasurable amount of 
sense and nonsense has been 
talked, and for three weeks the 
country has been filled with 
the valueless expense of energy 
known as electioneering. The 
end of it all is nil, a complete 
stalemate. The majority of 
last January remains virtu- 
ally the same. And yet the 
result is not purely negative, 
for an attack has failed. The 
aim of the Government in dis- 
solving was an_ increased 
majority, and they have not 
got it. The nation regards 
them with just as much favour 
as last January, and with just 
as little. You cannot appeal 
within ten months for a fresh 
mandate, when nothing has 
obviously impaired the old one, 
unless you expect a stronger 
response: and if you do not 
get that, you may be taken to 
have failed. The Conservative 
Party has no cause for de- 
spondency. Some of its more 
sanguine members may have 
hoped to gain seats on the 
balance, but it is much to have 
deprived the Government of the 
gain of thirty which they con- 
fidently looked for. And if we 
examine the nature of the 
returns there is reason for a 
modest satisfaction. We have 
lost 29 seats and gained 27, and 
our gains are worth noting. 
The Lancashire area, including 
Cheshire, has been for five years 
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the centre of Liberal hopes, 
We were told that what the 
hard-headed industrial popula- 
tion of the North thought was 
the true opinion of England. 
In this area we have gained on 
the balance eight seats, most of 
them by large majorities. In 
the remainder we have enor. 
mously reduced the hostile 
vote, and have missed winning 
several seats by the narrowest 
margins. The decrease of the 
Liberal and Labour poll since 
last January is well over 
48,000, and the increase of the 
Unionist poll is over 12,000— 
a remarkable figure when we 
consider what is meant by an 
increase on a stale register. 
In the county of Devon we 
have changed the balance, and 
now hold eight seats to our 
opponents’ three. The great 
ports are almost wholly in our 
hands. The Birmingham area 
is still impregnable. The 
English counties won in Jan- 
uary, which offered a large 
target for Radical attack, have 
stood loyally by us, in spite of 
—or perhaps because of—the 
antics of the Gladstone League. 
We have lost nothing substan- 
tial: we have gained a share 
of what was the chief pride of 
our opponents; the balance is 
clearly in our favour. 

About the motive of this 
hasty and intemperate elec- 
tion there has never been the 
slightest doubt. It was 4 
despairing effort on the part 
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of the Government to regain 
their freedom. They hoped 


that the odium of breaking 
up the Conference would fall 
upon the Opposition, and 
that the eld “Down with 
the Lords” ery might revive 
with something of the fury 
of the ‘eighties. They had 
encouraging reports from their 
Whips, and long before the 
Conference terminated they 
had, quite wisely and rightly, 
made their preparations for 
an appeal to the country. 
They believed that they were 
safely intrenched in the bor- 
oughs, and would lose no seats, 
while they might win thirty 
seats in the counties. The 
best they hoped for was such 
an increase as would make 
them independent alike of Mr 
Redmond and Mr Keir Hardie: 
the least was such a gain as 
would enable them to declare 
that the nation had accepted 
the Veto Bill by a majority suf- 
ficient to warrant that grave 
constitutional change. They 
were quite alive to the dan- 
gers of a hasty election, but 
anything was better than 
standing still. Sooner or 
later an election must come, 
and the later it came the less 
assets they would have to 
meet its demands. 

The conduct of the election 
was in keeping with its motive. 
Liberal policy has never given 
a@ more wonderful example of 
its gift of divers tongues. 
While on the one hand the 
Whig element in the Cabinet 
put their faith in the “re- 
form” preamble to the Veto 
Bill (a preamble, by the way, 
which, had the Bill ever heen 
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introduced into the House of 
Commons, must have been 
ruled out of order by the 
Speaker as irrelevant to the 
rest of it), the Radical Rump 
declared that reform was an 
insult to the people, or, at 
any rate, to a Radical House 
of Commons. Confusion was 
confounded by the action of 
the House of Lords, who 
promulgated a scheme of re- 
form so thoroughgoing as for 
a@ moment to deprive the 
Whigs of speech. To this 
was added a form of Refer- 
endum, and Mr Balfour very 
honestly and courageously 
offered as a pledge of good 
faith to submit Tariff Reform 
to this popular test. The only 
Liberal retort was the school- 
boy one about a “ death-bed 
repentance ”: the accusation— 
not unnatural in such tacti- 
cians—that the scheme was 
an electioneering dodge: and 
the odd plea that a referen- 
dum was “undemocratic.” 
Democracy, on this curious 
doctrine, is whatever may be 
trusted to vote the straight 
Radical or Labour _ ticket. 
Happily for its comfort Liber- 
alism rarely worries itself 
about reason. While the or- 
dinary party hack shouted 
on a thousand platforms that 
the strife was Peers against 
People, another section de- 
clared that the issue was the 
Constitution against Revolu- 
tion. A great deal of uni- 
versity-extension history was 
furbished up to show the 
merits of our traditional sys- 
tem and the Jacobinism of 
the Conservatives. The result 
was a month of political Babel. 
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The nation was asked to re- 
ject the Conservatives on the 
grounds that (a) they pre- 
ferred a class to the people; 
(b) they had a Jacobinical 
trust in the people; (c) they 
were about to destroy an 
ancient, interesting, and con- 
stitutional House of Lords, and 
replace it by a jerry-built, new- 
fangled foreign structure; and 
(d) they proposed to keep the 
House of Lords, and the House 
of Lords must go. Great must 
have been the bewilderment of 
the British voter when asked 
to accept these consistent and 
conclusive arguments. Mean- 
while Mr Lloyd George un- 
selfishly devoted himself to 
the task of creating prejudice. 
In the East End of London he 
made a gallant attempt to 
resurrect the horse on which 
the German workman is be- 
lieved to support life. Then 
he discovered an aged Dart- 
moor convict with a “bitter 
cry.” At last, finding these 
appeals less effective than he 
thought, he settled down into 
his Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
manner of pious vulgarity. 
He has never shone in argu- 
ment, but he has to his credit 
the only Radical plea yet ad- 
vanced against the Refer- 
endum. He declared that it 
would cost £2,000,000. The 
figure is interesting, for it 
works out at 6s. 8d. per voter. 
Can this be a reminiscence of 
early days in the profession he 
has since maligned ? 

The Liberal party suffered 
only one disadvantage, and 
that not a serious one to them 
—the lack of any rational 
argument. Conservatives un- 





fortunately were confronted 
with many. As an Opposition 
they were handicapped by the 
shortness of time that had 
elapsed since the last Election 
—ten months, of which at least 
five were a political moratorium, 
The stale register increased 
this handicap, for it lessened 
the chance of any change in 
opinion showing itself. More 
important, the Conservative 
case needed time for presenta- 
tion, and the time was denied 
it. It is not easy to impress 
new and not simple ideas upon 
the popular mind in a fort- 
night. A proof of this is the 
topography of our gains and 
losses. In Scotland we have 
held our own in seats, and 
largely decreased the majorities 
against us. The same reduc- 
tion of majorities is seen in 
Yorkshire. In Lancashire and 
Cheshire we have won eight 
seats on the balance, and 
halved most of the hostile 
majorities. In East and South 
London, on the other hand, 
where in the large slum areas 
ideas have little weight, we 
lost ground. Something, too, 
was lost on last January’s 
basis by the fact that the 
Labour party from lack of 
funds, and also because of the 
virtual identification of their 


‘aims with Radicalism, en- 


gineered fewer three-cornered 
fights. The counties on the 
whole have manfully stood by 
us; but in eastern England 
Nonconformity, a little fright- 
ened last January by Mr Lloyd 
George’s Budget, has returned 
to its traditional allegiance to 
the creed which offers it re- 
prisals on squire and parson. 
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Let it be added that the Con- 
servative organisation, bad at 
the best, is reduced to chaos by 
a fight at short notice. Every 
election brings the same miser- 
able complaint. There is no 
supervision of local associa- 
tions, no attempt to make 
backward localities efficient, no 
selection of the right men for 
the right seats. A great deal 
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of money seems to have been 
spent on newspaper advertis- 
ing, the most idiotic form of 
waste that can be conceived. 
It would be worth the Con- 
servative party’s while to stay 
for ten years out of office, if 
thereby we could scrap the 
present party machinery and 
learn the rudiments of sane 
business. 


II, 


And what has all the tur- 
moil proved? That the country 
in ten months has not seriously 
changed its mind. That in 
Radical strongholds Conser- 
vatism has begun to make 
way. That the movement of 
opinion —apparent if judged 
by seats, but conspicuous if 
judged by votes—is in favour 
of the Opposition. We do not 
see what other morals can be 
drawn from the Election, and 
we cannot see how they im- 
prove the position of the Gov- 
ernment. If Mr Asquith had 
not a sufficient majority to 
carry a constitutional change 
before the Election, he has not 
got it now. He was very clear 
that the contest of last Janu- 
ary was fought on the power of 
the House of Lords, and that 
the result gave him a triumph- 
ant majority for his Veto Bill. 
Surely he cannot argue that 
this mandate had gone stale in 
ten months. Unless the appeal 
to the country of a month ago 
was pure caprice, the results of 
the polls are a blow to Liberal- 
ism. They have given no man- 
date to the Government to do 
anything apart from Mr Red- 


mond, a gentleman who, as Mr 
Asquith said nobly some years 
ago, was ready to do business 
with either party. On the 
same occasion he declared the 
Liberals could not honourably 
take office unless they could 
rely on an independent ma- 
jority. Where is this inde- 
pendent majority, not for office 
merely, but for constitutional 
revolution? Throughout the 
Election Mr Asquith, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, and Mr Lloyd 
George have been throwing 
out hints about the kind of 
majority they wanted. It is 
well to keep a line of retreat, 
for the sea of Liberal politics 
is a very Hadria for sudden 
tempests. It is true that the 
Prime Minister has since de- 
clared that he meant nothing 
by his speeches, that he is 
satisfied with his majority 
and his loyal Irishmen. But 
the thing is too obvious to be 
affected by tactical denials. 
Mr Asquith as a lawyer is 
perfectly well aware that, since 
Britain has no constituent law, 
it is a statesman’s duty to 
treat constitutional change as 
different from ordinary legis- 
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lation. There must be a ma- 
jority in its favour which shall 
at least compare with such 
overwhelming majorities re- 
quired in democracies like 
France and America. Where 
is this majority in Britain? 
How is it possible to argue 
that the Government have a 
constitutional mandate for their 
Veto Bill when 42 members of 
their following want precisely 
the opposite of what the 
Cabinet has pledged itself to, 
and 76 members want the Veto 
abolished only in order to force 
through a measure from which 
it is certain that the majority 
of the British people are heart- 
ily averse? Without these 118 
members the Goverment have 
no majority. Where, in 
Heaven’s name, are we to 
discover their mandate for 
constitutional change? 
Indeed, so far from emerging 
from the Election with increased 
prestige, the Government have 
suffered a serious loss of repu- 
tation. The speeches of Lib- 
eral leaders have been weaker, 
thinner, more irrelevant than 
usual, Mr Asquith has re- 
lapsed into a fine, crusted, John 
Bull unreasonableness — “I’m 
net arguing, I’m telling you” 
—which suits him well, and 
is perhaps his wisest course. 
He knows perfectly well that 
half his following, and all in it 
that is respectable and thought- 
ful, detest the Veto Bill and 
loathe the Irish bondage. If 
ratting were less unpopular, 
there would have been many 
converts from Liberalism. As 
it is, these poor gentlemen 
console themselves with the 
absurd Preamble, and fiatter 
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themselves that their course 
may be Conservative after all, 
But if the Whig section be 
uneasy, the Radical Rump is 
uneasier still. Its leaders have 
fallen uncommonly fiat. Mr 
Lloyd George, of course, can 
always command an enthusi- 
astic audience of believers for 
his peculiar rhetoric, but he 
makes no way. His Billings. 
gate amuses or irritates with- 
out convincing; but his piety 
offends without impressing, 
People have a dim conscious. 
ness of what Thomas Carlyle 
has put into famous words: 
“Tt is a sad but sure truth 
that every time you speak of 
a fine purpose, especially if 
with eloquence and to the ad- 
miration of bystanders, there 
is the less chance of your 
ever making a fact of it in 
your poor life.” As for Mr 
Churchill, he is rapidly be- 
coming a tragic figure. He 
is detested by his opponents, 
and disliked and distrusted by 
his allies. He has unclassed 
himself to lead what he calls 
* Demoeracy,” but ‘ Democ- 
racy” neither likes nor under- 
stands him. For sheer ability 
we do not believe he has an 
equal in his own party, or 
a superior in any party. He 
has a gift of oratory which 
recalls the great days of Par- 
liamentary debate: he is a 
master of pure and nervous 
English prose: he is a serious 
and widely read student of the 
world’s history and _ politics. 
But these great endowments 
are as useless to him as swords- 
manship would be to a navvy 
in a street row. He has de- 
liberately chosen a sphere of 
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action where they can only be 
a handicap. He follows the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his homely ribaldries, but 
they do not come so naturally 
to his lips. He knows too 
much to be crude with a light 
conscience; he has too deep a 
sense of what constitutes sub- 
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limity and passion to be at 
ease among parlour pieties. 
The result is that he is in- 
effective. If he speaks with 
his own voice he is giving his 
audience unwelcome fare; if he 
copies the Limehouse manner 
his hearers not unnaturally 
prefer the original patentee. 


IIl, 
What of the immediate able and are willing to give up 
future? Parliament will as- their preposterous abolition of 


semble in a month’s time, 
and Conservatism must be 
clear on its policy. What the 
Government will do depends 
on so many things, including 
the psychology of Mr Red- 
mond, that it is idle to specu- 
late; but we may take it that 
the Veto Bill will pass the 
Commons and be presented to 
the Lords. Let us consider 
the various alternatives. 

It may be taken as certain 
that the Lords will amend it, 
on the lines of the Rosebery 
and Lansdowne resolutions. 
That is to say, the provisions 
abolishing the Veto on a purely 
financial measure, with certain 
safeguards against tacking, 
will be accepted. For other 
Bills the automatic disap- 
pearance of the Veto at the 
third time of asking will be re- 
jected. In the event of serious 
difference the method of joint- 
session will be added, and, of 
course, in the case of grave 
constitutional changes a poll 
of the people. These are very 
general provisions, and there 
is abundant scope for amend- 
ment in details. If the Govern- 
ment show themselves reason- 





the Veto on matters other than 
pure finance, the Conservative 
party will be most ready to 
meet them on details, so as to 
make the system a truly equit- 
able and enduring reform. If 
once an agreement were arrived 
at on the powers ef a Second 
Chamber, we do not believe 
that we should be far distant 
from a reform of its composition 
by consent. 

Many Liberals, we are con- 
vinced, would welcome such an 
arrangement; but we do not 
think that Mr Asquith, even if 
he desired it, would be capable 
of carrying it through. The 
Irish members and the extreme 
Radicals would forbid it. To 
accept amendments from the 
House of Lords immediately 
after a victorious Election 
would argue a degree of Christ- 
ian humility to which poli- 
ticians rarely attain. It is 
likely that if the House of 
Lords amended the Veto Bill 
the House of Commons would 
reject the amendments. The 
Bill would be returned in its 
original form to the Second 
Chamber. And then? Well, 
the one thing perfectly clear 
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is that the House of Lords 
cannot pass the Veto Bill 
unamended. The Conservative 
majority must resist it to the 
uttermost, for it goes to the 
very root of Conservatism. If 
we accept single - chamber 
government we are betraying 
the liberties of our eountry. 
We demand reform, but we can 
be party to no change which 
will lessen the proper powers of 
a Second Chamber. The re- 
forming Preamble to the Bill 
is a mere pious opinion. The 
Government is willing to reform 
the composition of a Second 
Chamber after they have de- 
stroyed its powers. We dare- 
say they are; but by that 
time it matters little what 
they do, for the Chamber will 
be dead. Even if the Liberal 
policy of reform involved the 
ultimate restoration of a Veto, 
we should still strenuously 
oppose it. For in the interval 
during which the Veto was 
abrogated the opportunity 
would be taken to pay Mr 
Redmond his price and pass a 
Home Rule Bill, a measure on 
which the Liberal Government 
dare not take the opinion of 
the nation by Referendum, for 
they know that they would be 
beaten. The whole business is 
one of political blackmail, and 
the Conservative party must 
stubbornly resist it. There 
will be the usual cry that 
the policy of No Veto has 
received the assent of the peo- 
ple in two elections, and that 
therefore on their own principle 
the Lords are bound to submit. 
We sincerely trust that no 
Conservative will be deceived by 
this fallacy. As we have shown, 
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for such a change a sweeping 
majority is demanded, and a 
majority on the one issue, In 
this case there is no majorit 
apart from the Irish and the 
Labour members, and _ these 
are voting on quite different 
issues—the first for a Bill which 
will only be passed if the Lords 
are made impotent; and the 
second for the abolition of a 
Second Chamber altogether, 
Who is bold enough to argue 
that the unintelligible patois of 
the Coalition is a clear call for 
anything ? 

Let us assume, then, that the 
House of Commons rejects the 
Lords’ amendments, and the 
Lords refuse to give way. 
Three things may happen. Mr 
Asquith and his Whig col- 
leagues may revert to the réle 
of constitutional statesmen, 
and admit that the will of the 
people is not clear enough to 
allow them to press the matter 
further. We have no doubt 
that such a course would com- 
mend itself to many Liberals; 
but there is one formidable 
difficulty in the way. There is 
the veto of Mr Redmond, who 
holds the balance of power. If 
the Prime Minister chose to 
defy him, to accept instead of 
the Veto Bill a scheme of 
genuine reform, and to appeal 
to the country once again for a 
majority on the old Liberal 
lines, it is possible that his 
courage might be justified by 
success. That, however, would 
be a heroic course which we 
are scarcely entitled to expect. 
More probably Mr Asquith 
will redeem his promise, and 
ask for the creation of a 
sufficient number of peers to 
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pass his Bill. We have no 
wish to dogmatise on his 
Majesty’s duty as a constitu- 
tional monarch, We would 
only point out that the 1832 
precedent gives no warrant for 
such a creation, since the new 
peers proposed by Lord Grey 
were merely a threat which 
never materialised into flesh 
and blood. The rules that 
govern the situation must be 
sought far back among the 
principles and conventions of 
Constitutional practice. If his 
Majesty did not see his way to 
fall in with the suggestion of 
the Prime Minister, there would 
be no other course but resig- 
nation. Mr Balfour would be 
called upon to form a Govern- 
ment, and, being unable to 
command & majority in the 
Lower House, would be com- 
pelled todissolve. Thecountry 
would consequently be plunged 
into a General Election in or 
about the month of March, an 
election which in all likelihood 
would be equally inconclusive. 
The Coronation would take 
place in the midst of the most 
chaotic political situation that 
the country has seen fer two 
centuries. 

In the third alternative, if 
his Majesty accepts the views 
of his Prime Minister, some 
four or five hundred new peers 
will have to be manufactured 
in bulk. If the Lords are firm, 
no mere threat will suffice: 
there must be the actual 
creation, It will all be ex- 
tremely funny. The hearts of 
moneyed Liberalism will suffer 
from acute palpitation. Where 
sufficient candidates of the 
slightest distinction are to be 
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found we do not know. Life 
will become very complex for 
those who are much thrown 


with the new peers, for 
the numerous Liberal crea- 
tions of recent years are 


in all conscience confusing 
enough. We sincerely trust 
that, for the sake of clear- 
ness, the new peers will be 
persuaded to stick to their 
patronymics. Half a dozen 
Lord Joneses, distinguished 
as “of Swansea,” “of Mon- 
mouth,” “of Bradford,” &c., 
will be much easier to re- 
member than a string of 
unceuth place- names. The 
Government might also be 
well advised to take out an 
insurance policy at Lloyd’s 
against the new peers ratting 
within six months. It will all 
give vast amusement to the 
world ; unquenchable laughter 
will arise from every corner 
of the land; and it may be 
doubted whether a political 
leader is wise to make him- 
self ridiculous. Assuredly the 
Liberal party will attain the 
topmost pinnacles of the comic. 
They may pass their Bill, but 
at a tremendous price, which 
it will take generations to 
pay in full. Besides, there 
are other difficulties. What 
will the Labour party, who 
hate above all things par- 
venu peers, have to say to 
it all? And there is a multi- 
tude of difficult legal ques- 
tions. It was the opinion, 
we believe, of both Brougham 
and Lyndhurst in 1832 that 
Lord Grey’s threat was bluff, 
and could not be legally 
carried out. Whatever hap- 
pens, 


there is no cause for 
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alarm on the part of the 
Lords or the Conservative 
party. The modern peerage 
is debased enough: the addi- 
tion of 500 nonentities will 
only accentuate the distinc- 
tion of those who hold an 
old and famous title or a 
new title given for famous 
services. As for the constitu- 
tional aspect, we as a party 
have given up the hereditary 
principle. Mr Asquith’s per- 
formances are no menace to 
the reformed Chamber for 
which we stand. When the 
time comes, as come it surely 
will, to carry out our policy, 
the 500 Asquithian peers will 
return to their native ob- 
security. It is not likely that 
any of them, either by popu- 
lar election or by nomination, 
will have much part in the 
future councils of the nation. 
Poor souls, they will be hope- 
lessly tainted with farce. 
Scarcely less grave will be 
the fate of the Liberal war- 
chest. How in the world are 
party funds to be forthcoming 
when the market value of the 
chief commodity has been so 
hopelessly depreciated ? 

On the Veto Bill as it stands 
there can be no compromise. 
We cannot urge this too seri- 
ously. Whatever it costs them, 
the House of Lords must reject 
it unhesitatingly. If their 
amendments are refused, they 
must demand an ad hoc Refer- 
endum. Mr Asquith has de- 
clared that this election, having 
been fought on the single issue 
of the Lord’s veto, has all the 
quality of a Referendum. No 
one who had the slightest ex- 
perience of the contest will 








agree with him. The present — 
writer had the chance of seeing 
the fight in a variety of con- 
stituencies, of which he may be 
allowed to give four examples, 
One was a Scottish county, 
where the Liberal candidate 
advocated not a Veto Bill, but 
a scheme of reform slightly 
more advanced than that which 
the Conservative party has 
promulgated. One was a large 
industrial town in the north of 
England, where the House of 
Lords question was scarcely 
mentioned, and war was waged 
on the old Free Trade v. Pro- 
tection lines. A third was a 
London East-end constituency 
where the issue was nakedly 
Socialism and anti - Socialism. 
The last was an English county, 
where the Liberal candidate, 
with entire acceptance, de- 
clared himself not for No-Veto 
but for Reform, and added that 
he was uncompromisingly op- 
posed to Home Rule. He won 
because his Conservative op- 
ponent had voted in the House 
against the Old Age Pension 
Bill. In all four constituencies 
the coalition candidate was 
successful, and they are types 
of dozens throughout the land ; 
but the election was as little 
of a referendum on the Veto 
Bill as on bimetallism. 

By amendment or by Refer- 
endum the Lords must deal 
with the Veto Bill, and if both 
are refused, then they must 
reject it. There can be no 
other course, unless Conservat- 
ism is to become a squalid tac- 
tical game, and forswear prin- 
ciples for ever. The doctrine 
of a Second Chamber with the 
proper powers of a Second 
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Chamber is at the very heart 
of our creed. It is perfectly 
idle to talk about passing the 
Government measures and pro- 
fiting by the reaction which 
must follow. We agree that 
sooner or later the people of 
Britain will turn to Conservat- 
ism; but where will they find 
it if its sworn exponents have 
forsaken their faith? Such so- 
called tactics are not merely 
unworthy of a great party, 
they are utterly short-sighted. 
As the case stands we have the 
power, if the Government will 
not listen to reason, to put 
them in the most preposterous 
situation known to English 
political history. Let them 
create the peers and see what 
follows. It is on them that 
the vengeance will fall. The 
Conservative party will in no 
way suffer, but on the contrary 
its prestige will be increased 
by its aloofness from the mob 
of mushroom noblemen. We 
cannot repeat it too often or 
too seriously. The only danger 
which Conservatism has to fear 
is that out of timidity, or a 
facile acceptanee of the falla- 
cious constitutionalism which 
our opponents preach, its fol- 
lowers consent to something 
which should be opposed to the 
uttermost. 

We do not believe that Mr 
Asquith has any wish to 
force the combat ad outrance. 
If he does so, it will only be 
because he is compelled by 
those elements in his following 
with which he has least sym- 
pathy. It is common know- 
ledge that the policy of House 
of Lords Reform which the 
Conservative party has ac- 
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cepted was, with one small 
exception, the scheme on which 
the Conference all but agreed. 
Is there no possibility of reform 
by consent? If Ministers 
speak honestly, there is no 
difference of principle between 
themselves and their opponents. 
We stand apart only on a few 
matters of detail. We believe 
that rather than force matters 
to a desperate issue, and turn 
the Coronation season into a 
tumult, Ministers, after the 
first heroics have been ex- 
hausted, will turn their minds 
towards settlement by cen- 
sent. Obviously it is the 
only real settlement of con- 
stitutional differences: for if 
changes are won at the 
sword- point, the first task 
of an Opposition on its return 
to power is to reverse them, 
and constitutional see-sawing 
is good fornobody. Here, now 
that the election is past, and 
politicians are once more free 
to speak their minds, are all 
the materials for agreement. 
The principle of reform is ad- 
mitted by both sides, and as 
an earnest of our sincerity we 
have propounded a more radi- 
cal scheme than most Liberals 
ever dreamed of. Whether 
this assent comes about by 
informal discussion or a formal 
conference is a small matter. 
The only advantage of the 
second method is that it gives 
a better chance for the discus- 
sion of details, and the details 
of the relations between the two 
Houses and the reform of the 
Upper House will not be settled 
in a day. Such a conference 
might well last over the Coro- 
nation, and so prevent a 
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season ‘of Imperial rejoicing 
from being clouded by party 
quarrels, 

There is one last word to be 
said. An election may be upon 
us at any moment, and it is 
our business to be ready. In 
the last two contests the 
country has had some experi- 
ence of the Conservative organ- 
isation, and a volume would be 
needed to do justice to its 
defects. We are beaten on 
every point by the rival office 
—intelligence, literature, selec- 
tion of candidates, organising 
power. The events of last 
January showed how great 
was the need of a change, but 
nothing has been done. It is 
high time that the rank and 
file of the Conservative party 
took the matter into their own 
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hands and compelled reform, 
It is intolerable that the energ 
and loyalty of the party should 
be nullified by muddling at 
headquarters. The first step 
should be the separation of the 
Chief Whip’s Department from 
the Central Office, for there is 
no real connection between 
their duties. The second 
should be a different method 
of raising and administering 
funds. The third should be a 
drastic reorganisation of the 
Central Office and its local 
relations on business lines, A 
man who could drive the 
party machine on the same 
methods as a successful manu- 
facturer conducts his own 
business would be _ cheap 
at the salary of a Cabinet 
Minister. 




















